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A Newly Discovered Work of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of Bengal 

Besides the five well-known works of Bhatta Bhavadeve, viz., 
Karmanusthana-paddbati’ (also called Daía-karma-paddbati, Dasakarma- 
dipika, Chandoga-paddbati or Samskara-paddbati), Prayascitta-prakarana® 
(sometimes wrongly called Prayascitta-niriipana), Sam bandba-viveka,*. 
Tautatita-mata-tilaka,* and Vyavabára-tilaka," two complete manus- 
cripts have recently been found in «Assam of a sixth work of his called 
““Sava-sitikasanca-prakarana’”’, even the name of which was hitherto un- 
known to scholars. Through the kind help of a very generous friend of 
mine I had access to both these manuscripts, and on examination l 
found that they record a genuine work of the illustrious scholar Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of Bengal. These two manuscripts are written on country- 
made paper and in old Assamese script. They have the same appearance 
and condition and begin with the following verse: 


qa ज्ञानविवतोंऽयं प्रपञ्च जगद्श्वति । 
gama यज्ज्ञानं तस्मे A नमः ॥ 











1 According to M. M. Chakravarti (JASB., 1912. p. 332 
printed on several occasions, but unfortunately I have gg 
editions except that of Syimacarana Kaviratna who 3 
unnecessary. 

2 Edited by Girish Chandra Vedantatirtha and pi 
Research Society, Rajshahi (Bengal), 1927. 

3 Edited by Suresh Chandra Benerji and publishe 
tion in New Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, 1943-44, pP 

4 Part I, edited by A. Chinnaswami Sastri a 
Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, N 

5 Known only from references and | 
work has been found as yet. i 


E 
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. One of them (hereinafter called Ms. A), covering र Dep o] 
2-4 lines an a page, 1s dated Saka 1705 (2A.D.1783)ane 
follows: : cs 
वह्नाधिपधमाध्यक्षो भद्रश्नीभवदेवाख्य [ : ]। 
शवसूति(त)काविशुद्धिप्रकरणमवलोक्य संहिता [श्‌ ] चक्र ॥ 

इति ्रीबालवडभीभुजङ्गापरनामश्रीवङ्गा धिराजश्रीभद्टाचार्य॑भवदेवक्ृतं शवसूति(तोका- 

शोचप्रकरणं समाप्तमिति ॥ ६ । सक (शक) १७०५ ॥ 
यथा दष्टं तथा fal खि ]तं इत्यादि ॥ 

The other -manuscript (hereinafter referred to as Ms. D) consists 
of 28 folios, with 7-8 lines on a page, but bears no date. Its general 
appearance and script show that it is as old as the first manuscript (A) 
It has the same concluding verse “वद्चाधिपधमोध्यक्षो etc.”, in which it 
reads ‘yz: ifo" for ‘agste’, and its colophon runs thus: 

इति श्रीवङ्गाधिराजभद्टा चार्य भवदेवकृतं शवसूति(त)काशौचप्रकरण ॥ 

It is to be noted that this colophon omits the expression 'श्रीबाल- 
वडभीभुजज्ञापरनाम' and all words from 'समाप्तमिति' to 'लिखि]तं इत्यादि’ 
as occurring in manuscript A. Unlike the latter, which is fairly 
correct, manuscript B contains mistakes at every step and has a large 

number of omissions (including long passages) many of which are 
clearly haplological. 

As regards the authorship of the Sava-sitakasauca-prakarana there 
can be little doubt about the fact that it was written. by the same 
famous scholar Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bengal who was the author of 
the Prayascitta-prakarana and other works mentioned above, This 

d not only from the concluding verse of the Sava-siitakaSanca- 















which the author of this work has been named as 
said to have been a ‘Dharmadhyaksa° under tLe 
क्ाधिपधर्माध्यक्तः), but also from the colophon of 
h Bhatta Bhavadeva has been said to have had 
The absence of the expression 'श्रोबाल- 
manuscript B need not be taken seriously 
that this manuscript omits a large nuinber of 
ologicaly; and the absence of the said expres- 


lly taken to mean ‘a judge’ or ‘an officer in 


een used in some other sense, for which see 
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sion from this manuscript may be due to haplological omission. It 
should be mentioned here that Bhatta Bhavadeva has been named as 
‘apitaaza’ at the end of his BhuvaneSvara inscription’ as well as 
in the colophons of some of his other works®, that according to the 


7 N.G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, vol, II, p. 35-प्रशस्तिरियं 
बालवलभीभुजन्नाप रनाम्रो भद्दश्नी भवदेवस्थ ॥ 

8 See Prayaícitta-prakarana, pp. 39 ( इति बालवलभीभुजन्नापरनामभद्श्रीभवदेव- 
sdb प्रायश्चित्तप्रकरणे # * ०परिच्छेदः # ), 71 ( इति बालवलभोभुजन्नापरनाम्नो e- 
भवदेवस्य कृतौ प्रयश्चित्तप्रकरणे etc), 80 (same as on p. 39), 127 (same as on p. 39) 
132 (same as on p. 39). 

For mention of Bhatta Bhavadeva's name as भभेद्टश्रीभवदेवः in Mss. of the 
Prayascitta-prakarana see 

(a) Eggeling, India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., IIL, p. 554, No. 1725 
(Ms. No, 561, fol. 35०--इति वासकाभीभुजन्ञापरनाम्नो भद्श्नीभवदेवस्य कृतौ ०८०; fol. 
59b—szfa बालवलभीभुजङ्गापरनाम्नो भद्श्रीमवदेवस्य mui etc; fol, 6ga—same as on 
fol. 59b; fol, 9०१--इति बालवलभीभुजन्नापरनामकभटद्श्रो भवदेवकृतो etc.; and final colo- 
phon—same as on fol. goa). 

(b) Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms. No, स्मृ 258, especially its final colophon 
( इति बालवडभीथुजंगापरनासम्नो भट्टश्रीभवदेवस्य ८६८.) 

(c) R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, IX, pp. 214-5, No. 3138 
(final colophon—afa नरभीभुजङ्गापरनामधेयभद्गश्री भवदेवस्य कृतौ etc.). 

(d) Haraprasad Shastri, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Second Series, 
Vol, I, pp. 237-8, No. 240 (colophon—afa बालवलभीयभुजङ्गापरनाश्नो भद्टश्रीभवदेवस्य 
कृतौ etc.). 

See also the Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms. (numbered 52 in the printed 
Catalogue) of the Karmanusthana-paddbati (the final colophon of which runs as 
follows: श्रीबालवडभीभुजंगभूजा मिमतविपक्षप्रतिवेनतेयपाषरडखरडनना गरिक्कोकवाचस्पतिश- 
रणकेलिनीलकंठभद्रश्रीभवदेवविरचिता ctc) and the India Office Ms. No, 1569 
(Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, IV, p, 690, No. 2166) of the Tautatita-maia- 
tilaka (the colophons of two sections of which read: इति श्रीबालवलभी भुज॑गापर- 
wat भद्श्रोभवदेवस्य कृती etc.). 

For mention of Bhatta Bhavadeva's name as *भवदैव', श्रीभवदेव', “महोप!ध्याय- 
श्रोभवदेव', or 'श्रोभवदेवभट्ट' see Bhuvanesvara inscription, verse 14 (Inscriptions of 
Bengal, III, p- 33), Tantátita-mata-tilaka, pp. 1 (verse 2 quoted in foot-note 11 
below), 52 ( इति बालवलभीभुजन्नापरनाम्रो भवदेवस्य कृतौ ete), and 218 ( ब्रालवलंभो- 
भसुजज्ञापरनाम्रो महोपाध्यायश्रो भवदेवस्य कृतौ etc). Prayascitta-prakarana, p. 100 
(इति बालवलभीभुजज्ञापरनाम्रः श्रोभवदेवभद्र्स्य Hal etc), Sambandba-viveka (final 
colophon—zfq बालवडभोभुजंगश्रीभवदेवभट्वविरचितः etc.—New Indian Antiquary, 


VI, 1943-44, p. 256). 
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said inscription Bhatta  Bhavadeva's grandfather Adideva was a 
minister of peace and war to a ‘king of Vanga’®, and that in the same 
insctiption!? as well as in the second introductory verse’? of the 
Tautatita-mata-tilaka and the colophons of the Karmanusthana-paddbati, 
PraéyaScitta-prakarana, Tautatita-mata-tilaka and Sambandba-viveka"", 
we are told, very often in the same words as those in the colophon 
of the Sava-siitakasauca-prakarana, that Bhatta Bhavadeva had a second | 
name 'बालवल्ञभीभुजङ्ग' (or 'बालवडभीभुजन्न' ). 


Bhatta Bhavadeva's authorship of the Sava-satakafanca-prakarana 


X 


seems to have additional support in a few notable similarities in some 
respects between this work, on the one hand, and lis other works, 
especially che Prayascitta-prakarana, on the other. These similarities 
are as follows: 

(1) The title of the Sava-siitakasauca-prakarana, like that of the 
Práyascitta-prakarana, ends in the word “प्रकरण. 

(2) In his Prayascuza-prakarama Bhatta Bhavadeva has utilised 
about fifty-three Sütra and Samhita works on Dharma, but he has 
quoted verses from only two Puranas, viz., Matsya-purina and 
Bhavisya-purana. Of these two works, the former has been drawn 
upon only once, and the latter on nine occasions, the numbers of 
verses quoted from these two works being four and twenty-six respec- 
tively. In his Sambandba-viveka also, Bhatta Bhavadeva is found 


g Bhuvaneávara Inscription, verses 9-10- 
तस्भादभूत्‌ * * *d 
श्रीआदिदेव इति देव इवादिमुतिम्म.त्त्यो]त्मना भुवनमेतदलङ्करिष्णुः ॥ 
यो वन्नराजराज्यश्री विश्रामसचिवः शुचिः । 
महामन्ली महापालमवन्ध्यः सन्धिविग्रही ॥ 

"From him (ie, Budha) was born Adideva, ... er ... 5 resembling the 
Primeva: god (Brahma) adorning this world with his human body. 

“That holy (person) was a minister to His Royal Majesty the king of Vanga 
in his time of relaxation and was successful as (his) supreme councillor and 
supreme official, in peace and war." 

Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. IIT, pp. 33 and 37. 

10 See verse 24— qe खलु बालवलभीभुजङ्ग इति नाम नादतं केन । etc. Ibido IH, 
P- 34- 

11 मामध्ययनद्शायामुवाच वाचं दर्शि ub । 

बालवलभीभुजज्ञापरनामा त्वमसि भवदेव di 
12 For the texts of these colophons see foot-notes 7.8 and 10-11. 
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to be equally cautious about using the Puranas as little as possible. 
In this short treatise he has drawn upon the works of Manu, Visnu, 
Yajfavalkya, Saükha-Likhita, Narada, Vyasa and a few other ancient 
Smrti-writers, but he has quoted only three lines from the Vigna- 
purana and one line from the Markandeya-purana. In the same 
way, as many as forty-two Sūtra and Samhita works on Dharma have 
been utilised in the Sava-sistakasauca-prakarana, but of the Puranas 
it is only the Matsya and the Visnu-purtna which have been drawn 
upon, each on one occasion, the numbers of verses quoted being only 
two 10 each case. 

(3) In the Prayascitta-prakarana, quotations have been made 
from the Visna-dbarma-sütra on thirty-one occasions, but on twenty- 
six occasions the source of the quoted verses has been named as 
‘Brbad-visnu’, and on five occasions, as ‘Visnu’. 

In the Sava-sitakasanca-prakarana the Visnu-dbarma-satra has 
been drawn upon on seven occasions, and on every occasion the 
work has been named as ‘Brhad-visnu’. 

(4) The Prayascitta-prakarana has one verse from ‘Vaivasvata’. 
Similarly, the — Sava-stakafauca-prakarana has two verses from 
‘Vivasvan’. 

(5) Like the Prayascitta-prakarana the Sava-sitakasauca-prakarana 
draws upon the Manu-smrti and the Yajfavalkya-smrti much more 
frequently than upon any other work. 

The only fact which appears to go against Bhatta Bhavadeva's 
authorship of the Sava-sitakasanca-prakarana is that a line ( न ग्रासा भि- 
मुखं प्रेतं निहरेयुः ), which is found quoted in both the manuscripts, 
has been ascribed to the 'हारलतास्मृत्ति in one of them and to the 
‘aitaaegia’ in the other. The passage, containing this quoted line, 
runs as follows: 

सति सम्भवे ग्रामाभिसुख' न निःसारणीयः, 
“al रामाभिमुखं प्रेतं निहेरेयुः” 
` इति हारलतास्मृतेः ( v. 1. “हारलतस्म्ृतेः' in Ms. B. ) 
As this line has been quoted in Aniruddhabhatta’s Haralat2!* and 
as Aniruddhabhatta was a post-Bhavadeva Nibandha-writer of Bengal, 


13 The first Ms, (A) omits ‘a’. 
14 Ed. Pandit Kamalakrishna Smrititirtha (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta), 
p 779-ह्वारीतः--न आमाभिमुखं प्रेतं agg: ॥ 
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it is quite natural for one to conclude that the Sava-sitakasauca- 
prakarana was written some time after Aniruddhabhatta’s Haralata 
and could not thus be a work of Bhatta Bhavadeva. But the use of 
the word ‘egfa’ after the word “हारलता', which is the name of a Smrti 
work (and not that of a Smrti-writer)'®, and the reading हारलत०' 
(for ‘raar’ ) in one of the manuscripts, show that 'हारलतास्मृतेः ७ 
'हारलतस्म्रृतेः must be a wrong reading for 'हवारीतस्मरतेः. As a matter 
of fact, the Hiralata ascribes the above-mentioned line to the sage 
Harita. So, there can be little doubt about the fact that the mistake 
was due to a misreading of the word ‘ata’ by one who read or 
knew Aniruddhabhatta's Haraletá, Another point which deserves 
mention here is that in the whole of the Sava-sztakasauca-prakarana 
we find no mention of any Smrti Nibandha except the Haralata. 
There is also no mention of any commentator or Nibandha-writer 
individually. The only word which has been used to mean the 
Nibandha-writers is “अन्ये, but that also has been employed only 
once!?, So, there can be no possibility of the use of the Haralata 
in the Sava-sitakaSauca-prakarana. 

Bhatta Bhavadeva seems to have written the Sava-sittakasauca- 
prakarana in the earlier part of his life. According to his Bhuvane$vara 
inscription he was the minister of peace and war to king Harivarmadeva 
of the Varman dynasty, who reigned in Eastern Bengal with his capi- 
tal at Vikramapura. In a chapter-colophon of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College manuscript of the Prayascitta-prakarana also, Bhatta Bhavadeva 
has been mentioned in the same capacity (as “महासांधिविम्रहिक' )'7, al- 
though the name of the king has not been given there, Bue in che 
Sava-siitakasauca-prakarana Bhatta Bhavadeva has been said to have 
been a ‘Dharmadhyaksa under the king of Vanga’ ( वङ्गाधिपधमाध्यचः ) 
So, it seems that Bhatta Bhavadeva had written the Sava-sitakasauca- 
prakarana before he attained rhe position of the minister of peace and 
war to Harivarmadeva and wrote the Prayascitta-prakarana. 


5 Wesay 'मचु-स्मृति, 'याज्ञवल्क्य-स्म्रति, 'नारद्‌-स्मृति'’, ete, but not 
'कृत्यकल्पतसु-स्म्ृति, 'कालविवेक-स्म्रति’, “चतु्वर्गचिन्तामणि-स्मृति’, and so on, 
16 See Sava-sitakisanca-prakarana, Ms, A., fol. 27७~—अ्रन्ये तु सपिणडपदाध्यव-. 
Faa योनिस बन्धं नयन्ति । : 
17 See Ms. No. gg 258, fol. 26a—zfa महासांधिविप्रहिकश्री भवनदेवकृतो 
प्रायश्चित्तं प्रकरणे (`? श्रीभवदुवकृतो प्रायथित्तप्रकरणे ) वधपरिच्छेदः समाप्तः ॥ 
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It will be interesting here to discuss the propriety and significance 
of a word used in connection with Bhatta Bhavadeva in the colophons of 
both che manuscripts of the Sava-sütabasauca-prabarana, In one of them 
Bhatta Bhavadeva has been mentioned as °° श्रीवङ्गाधिराजश्रीभट्टाचार्यभवदेद०? 
and thus said to have been ‘a paramount ruler of Vanga’. But the 
other manuscript (B) omits the word ‘osto’ immediately preceding 
'०भट्टाचार्य०' and reads “श्रीवज्ञाधिराजभदञ्नचारयभवदेव ० , an expression which 
may be taken in either of the two senses, viz., (i) Bhatta Bhavadeva 
was a paramount ruler of Vaga, and (ii) he was a revered teacher to 
the paramount ruler of Vanga or a learned scholar attached to him. 
Although, from the mention of Bhatta Bhavadeva as a ‘Dharmadhy- 
aksa under the king of Vahga’ in the concluding verse of the Sava- 
siitakaSauca-prakarana and from the complete absence of any express 
statement anywhere about Bhavadeva’s attainment of regal power, the 
second meaning seems to be more plausible, the first meaning cannot 
be ruled out as wholly impossible, and this will be evidenr ftom certain 
statements made about Bhatta Bhavadeva in his Bhuvaneévara inscrip- 
tion mentioned above. The relevant verses of this inscription are 
the following : 

(Verse 15—) 

l लक्ष्मीन्दक्तिणदोष्णि मन्त्रविभवे विश्वम्भरामणढलं 
जिह्वाग्रे च सरखतीं रिपुतनौ नागान्तकं पत्तिणां । 
चक्रम्पादतले निवेशितवता दिव्यन्तदाद्यम्वपु- 
निहोतुन्रिजचिह्वमेतदसुना नूनम्विपर्य्यासितं ॥ 

(Verse 1 6—) 
यन्मन्वशक्तिसचिवः सुचिर' चकार 
राज्यं स धर्म्मविजयी हरिवर्म्मदेवः । 
तन्नन्दने वलति यस्य च दरडनोति- 
l वत्मोनुगा बहलकल्पलतेव लक्षमीः ॥ 
(Verse, 17—) 
Ada महाशयस्य कमलाधारस्य यस्य FAT- 
म्बिभ्राणस्य. गुणाम्बुधेरकलितस्थान्तन्न दोनात्मनः | 
मर्य्यीदामहिमप्रसादशुचितागाम्भीय्यधेय्येस्थात- 
प्रायाः प्रायश इव वाकूपथमतिकान्ताः खदन्ते गुणाः ॥ 


(Verse 1 8—). 


महागोरी कीत्तिः स्फुरदसिकराला भुजलता 
रणकीडा चणडी रिपुरुधिरचच्चो रणभुवः | 
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महालक्वमीभ्मृर्तिः प्रकृतिललितास्ता गिर 
इति aca: शक्कीनां यमिथ परमेशं प्रश्नयति॥ 
N. G. Majumdar translated these verses thus: 


(Verse 15—) 

“By that one was truly revolutionised (the usual order of) his own 
characteristic marks, since he placed Laksmi on his righthand side, 
the Earth under the influence of his counsel, Sarasvati on the tip of. 
his tongue, the bird Garuda (Nagantaka) in the body of his enemies, 
and the discus on (the soles of) his feet, in order to conceal his divine, 


ptimordial body. 
(Verse 16—) 


«With him as his minister in matters relating to peace and war, 
that king Harivammadeva, who gained lawful victory, ruled the king- 
dom for a long time. In ‘his garden (son) flourished his Fortune 
goddess who followed the path laid out in the principles of govern- 
ment, like the luxuriant Kalpalatā creeper. 


(Verse 17—) 

«There was no limit to that undivided ocean of virtues, (namely) 
that humble-minded one. He was a worthy and magnanimous being, 
the support of Laksmi and the upholder of the earth, His virtues, (for 
instance), self-respect, dignity, gentleness, purity, gravity, patience 
and steadfastness, which were beyond the range of verbal expression, 


were as a rule appreciated (by the people). 


(Verse 18—) 

«(The goddess) Mahagauti, (namely his) Fame, (the goddess) 
Candi revelling in warfare and besmeared with the blood of enemies 
in the field of battle, (namely his) creeper-like arms fearful on account 
of the flashing sword, (the goddess) Mahilaksmi, (namely his own) 
appearance, and that Speech (of his) beautiful by nature—this assem- 
blage of the different Female energies (goddesses) reveals him to be 
‘the paramount lord’ (Parame$a) in this world”. 

A glance through the above translation will show that, besides over- 
looking some words and misunderstanding some others and their 
grammatical relations here and there, N. G. Majumdar took verses 
16b and 17 to be in praise of king Harivarmadeva and consequently 


18 N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. II, pp. 33-34- 
19 Ibid. vol. Ill, p. 37, (The italics are mine). 
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translated them by employing verbs in the past tense. But the use 
of the present tense in ‘qafa’ and ‘agra’ (in verses 16b and 17 
respectively) in spite of the past tense in ‘aa’ (which occurs in verse 
16a and has 'हरिवर्मादेवः ' as its subject) and the employment of the 
conjunction ‘च’ (meaning ‘and’) immediately after भयस’ in verse 
16b, show definitely that verses 16 and 17, like those immediately 
preceding and following them, relate to Bhatta Bhavadeva and not 
to king Harivarmadeva. The above translation being thus found 
defective and unsatisfactory, we should like to render verses 15-17 
into English as follows: l 


(Verse 15—) 

“By placing, with a view to concealing his divine, primordial 
body, Laksmi (the goddess, or fortune) on his righthand side (or, 
in his right arm), the circle of the Earth (or, the kingdom) under 
the power of his counsel, Sarasvati (the goddess of speech, or lears ing) 
on the tip of his tongue, the ‘meam afea’ (the Serpent-killing 
bird Garuda, or the elephant-killing™* arrow) in the body of. his 
enemies, and the discus (or, an auspicious circular sign) on the sole 


20 This word (च) cannot be taken with any other word except ‘gy 

um if it is so taken, we are at a loss to find out the second word connected 
y it. 

21. The word "नांग (in 'नागान्तकं), when taken with the word 'पत्तिन्‌ , 
meaning ‘an arrow’, seems more probably to signify ‘an elephant?’ than to refer 
to a Naga king of Utkala (as held by N. G. Majumdar in his Inscriptions of 
Bengal, vol. III, p. 30) or the hill-tribes, called Nagas, of Assam (as surmised by 
Dr. R, C. Majumdar in History of Bengal, vol. I, p. 203, footnote), Itis only 
an extremely, powerful arrow which can kill an elephant; and such arrows are 
simply unbearable to one’s human enemies, who have weak and frail bodies 
( तन्नु). In order to express this great killing power of Bhavadeva’s arrows, 
they have been called *नागान्तक' (ie. capable of bringing death to elephants). 
Even if Bhavadeva had ever any war with the Nagas or the Nagas (but we have 
got no evidence to prove the occurrence of any such war), the word ‘aya’ 
(in “नागान्तकं १ could not be taken to mean these. people, | ecause they also 
- would then be Bhavadeva's ‘enemies’ and consequently the meaning of the word 
‘Rg’ (in 'रिपुतनो' ) would have to be limited, excluding the Nagas or the 
Nagas from amohg the enemies of Bhavadeva, Further, we are not told any- 
where that the Nagas or the Nagas were invincible and required very powerful 
arrows to kill them. 
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of his foot, his own characteristic marks have been truly revolu- 
tionised by that (great being Bhavadeva). 


(Verse 16—) 

“By having whom as his minister in matters relating to peace 
and war, that (famous) king Harivarmmadeva, who gained lawful 
victory, ruled the kingdom for a pretty long time; and whose 
Fortune, following the path of the principles of government (दरडनीति), 
flourishes in bis ( i. e. Harivarmadeva' s) son (aequ) like the luxuri- 
ant Wish-granting Creeper ( कल्पलता ) which grows up in (the 
heavenly garden called) Nandana by following the path for leading 
up, in the form of a post ( que ).” 

(Verse 17—) 

"Who is a worthy person, a magnanimous being, an abode of 
(the goddess of) Fortune, an upholder of the earth, and an ocean 
of virtues, is inwardly unstained ( अन्तः अक्रलितस्य )"^, and possesses : 
a not-mean mind ( नदीनात्मनः )", and whose virtues, abounding in 
self-respect, dignity, gentleness, purity, gravity, patience and 
steadfastness and going beyond the range of verbal expression, are 
oftentimes appreciated by all.” 


22 A creeper, being naturally weak, cannot grow up independently beyond 
a certain limit. In order to rise higher it requires a post to support itself. 

23-24 Taking the word 'अन्तः ( following “अकलितस्य' ) to have been 
derived from अन्त” (limit) with the first case-ending, N. G. Majumdar 
considered the part 'गुणाम्बुधेरकलितल्यान्तन्नेदीनात्मनः' to be a separate sentence, 
construed it as 'अकलितस्य गुणाम्बुधेः ( तथा ) दीनात्मनः अन्तः न ( आसीत्‌ ) 
and thus made the construction of the whole verse cumbrous and ungram- 
matical. We should, therefore, lke to break it up into three parts, viz.. 


'गुणाम्वधेः', 'अन्तः अकलितस्य' (in which the word "अन्तः', meaning ‘internally’, 
has been derived from the word Beat’), aud 'नदीनात्मनः (which is a 
_Sahasupa Compound formed with the words ‘a’ and ‘दीनात्मन्‌ ), all of which 
qualify the word ‘यस्थ occutring in the first line (of verse 17). 

G. T. Marshall translated the expressions “अकलितस्यान्तः? and 'नदीनात्मन+ 
as ‘the undisturbed in mind’ and ‘ocean-souled’ respectively, (According to 
Marshall the word ‘नदौनात्मनः’ has three component parts, viz, ‘agt,’ Ec 
and ‘ARAT? ).—See 7 ASB., VI, 1837, p. 95. 


For the same rendering see also R, L, Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. HM, 
p. 86, 
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In the word ‘arm’, as occurring in verse 15 quoted above, 
N. G. Majumdar found a reference to a Naga king of Utkala. But we 
have already shown?® that the actual wordings of the verse do not 
bear out such a meaning. The only face which appears to add a 
shade of possibility to the word नागा meaning the Nagas or their 
king, is thatin verse 44 of Samdhyakara Nandin’s Réma-carita, 
chap. 3, a ‘Varman (king) of the eastern country’ has been said 
to have concilizted, ‘for his own safety? ( खपरिताणनिमित्त ), king 
Ramapala of the Pala dynasty by presenting to the latter ‘an 
excellent elephant and his own chariot’. As this verse has been 
placed between verse 43, on the one hand, (in which Ramapala is 
said to have exterminated or driven off the Nagas from Bhogali) 
and verse 45, on the other, (which speaks of Ramapala’s favour to 
the vaniquished king of Utkala), ic is sure that Ramapala met the 
unfriendly ‘Varman’ king somewhere in Orissa, which was then in a 
state of political disintegration, The sequence of events described in 
verses 43-45 shows that parts of Orissa must have been occupied by 
the Nagas and the Varmans and that the Nagas were more powerful 
and the part of Orissa occupied by them was considerable (otherwise 
Ramapala would not feel the necessity of waging war against them 
before fighting with the ruler of Orissa proper and occupying at 
least a part of his territory), So, Ramapala first defeated the Nagas, 
whom he followed as far as Bhogali and ousted them even from there. 
Then he curbed the ‘Varman’ king and showed favour to the king 
of Utkala, the parts of whose territory the Nagas and the Varmans 
occupied per force. It may be that the Nagas first occupied a part of 
Orissa; then the ‘Varman’ king, desiring to extend his own kingdom 
and also to check the further expansion of the Nagas, wrested a part 
of Orissa from the clutch of the latter; and after that Ramapala 
made his appearance there, curbed both the Nagas and the Varmans 
and showed favour to the king of Utkala, who was subjugated pre- 
sumably by Rajaraja Devendravarman, an Eastern Ganga. But, in 
order to make Bhavadeva the exterminator of the Nagas, we are to 
assume, without any evidence whatsoever, that the ‘Varman’ king 
seeking Ramapala’s favour was Harivarman, king of Vanga, and that 


25 Sce footnote 21 above. 
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he sent an army against the Nagas under the leadership of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva. 

If, of course, the sequence of events in Orissa was exactly as stated 
above «nd the ‘Varman’ king was the same as Harivarman, we could 
explain satisfactorily the presence of the ‘Varman’ king there and 
also the extermination of the Nagas by Bhatta Bhavedeva. But even 
then, as we have already shown, the word 'रिपु' (meaning enemy in 
general), as used in verse 15 of the Bhuvane$vara inscription, would 
stand against our taking the word ‘ata’ in the sense of the Nagas 
or their king. 

It may be mentioned here that Hari, who, as Samdhyakara 
Nandin’s Rama-carita tells us, was. at first a faithful ally or officer of 
Bhima and then became a helpful friend of Ramapala, cannot be 
the same as the ‘Varman’ king spoken of in Rama-carita 3.44. 
We are told in verses 32 and 39-40 of chap. 3 of the same work 
that immediately after the battle with Bhima had been over, Rama- 
pala éstablished Hari in-a position of great influence in appreciation 

ot the latter’s valuable services and that Ramapala and Hari ‘met 

together and shone for a long time in each other’s close embrace’ in 
the palace at Ramavati (before the former’s advance towards Orissa). 
So, there is no doubt that cordial relations between Ramapala. and 
Hari had been established before the former extended his victorious 
arms to Orissa,- Rama-carita 3.44, on the other hand, tells us chat 
after Ramapala had defeated the Nagas, the ‘Varman’ king ‘conciliated 
him, ‘for his own safety’ ( खपरित्राणनिमित्तं ), by presenting to him ‘an 
excellent elephant and his own chariot’, This shows that 
the ‘Varman’ king, who met Ramapala for the first time in Orissa, 
was not friendly co the latter even during his war with the Nagas. 

Although thé Bhuvane$vara inscription does not help us in any 


26 In the line “वरवारणेन च निजस्यन्दनदानेन वर्म्मेणाराधि' (Rama-carita 3. 
44b), the word ‘fast’, being compounded with the word “स्यन्दन , has no 
syntactical relation with the word “वारणा , which is qualified by another adjec- 
tive, viz, ‘av’. So, this line simply tells us that of the two things presented 


to Ramapila the ‘chariot’ belonged to the ‘Varman’ king himself (and was most 
probably the same as that used by him), but the elephant was procured for the 
purpose from somewhere, There is thus no rrference in this line to the ‘Var- 
man’ king's offer of any part of his army to Ramapala, 


P 
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way to conclude that Bhavadeva ever fought with the Nagas or their 
king, it contains much information about that great scholar and warrior 
which is very important for our purpose. From the verse of this 
inscription quoted and translated above we learn that after Harivatma- 
deva's death or abdication of thé throne of Vanga, his son became 
king, and under the latter’s regime Bhatta Bhavadeva’s fortune 
flourished to the greatest possible extent by following the path of 
‘danda-niti’. It is remarkable as well as strange that the BhuvaneSvara 
inscription is completely silent about the name of this new royal patron 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva, nor does it say a single word in praise or honour 
of him. On the other hand, it mentions 'danda-niti' as a means of 
Bhavadeva’s earning fortune and states that Bhavadeva placed Laksmi 
in his right arm (i.e. earned his fortune by means of his own heroism),27 
that he was an upholder of the earth ( क्तमाम्बिश्राणस्य Y°, and that his 
stainless fame, crushing heroism, graceful appearance and charming 
speech gave him out to be the ‘paramount lord' ( परमेश ) in this world. ® 
From these statements it is very natural to conclude that Bhavadeva's 
new patron, whatever his name may have been, dwindled into 
insignificance, and it was Bhavadeva who exercised unrestrained regal 
power and was the uncrowned king of Vahga. Under these circums- 
tances it does not seem to be impossible for the common people, at 
least of later days, (who must have heard of Bhavadeva's unique 
position in the state) to designate him as 'श्रीवनज्ञाधिराज' and insert this 
word into the colophons of the manuscripts of the Sava-sitakasauca- 
prakarana. 

This work, as its title indicates, deals with impurity caused by, 
miscarriage, birth and death. For want of space here I do not like to 
say anything about its contents. These may be known from the 
critical edition of this work which is going to be published very 
shortly. 

Being perhaps a work of Bhavadeva’s early age and consequently 
poorer in the number and variety of the authorities quoted, the Sava- 
sitakasauca-prakarana failed to attract the notice of the post-Bhavadeva 


27-29 See verses 15, 16 and 17 respectively. 

The word व्यरमेश' in verse 17 (sta: शक्कीनां यमिह परमेश प्रथयति ) has 
clearly a double meaning, viz, (i) ‘the highest gol (Visnu)’, and (ii) ‘the 
paramount ruler’. 
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Smrti-writers of Bengal and other provinces. As a matter of fact, 
[have not yet been able to find out any mention of or reference to 
this work in any commentary or Nibandha. The authorities quoted 
or utilised in it, include Daksa, Yama, Sankha, Samvarta and Hirita, 
many of the verses ascribed to whom are found to occur respectively 
in the Smrtis of Daksa, Yama, Sahkha, Samvarta and Laghu-harita 
as printed in the Anandagrama Press collection (entitled Smrtinam 
Samuccayab) On one occasion the Sava-siitakasauca-prakarana 
0 


anonymously quotes a verse defining 'देशान्तर ™ and exemplifies the 


serious difference in speech between two countries by saying: 
“वचनभेदश्व प्राच्यानामिव दाक्षिणात्ये, 
न तु कथंचिद्गेदमालम्‌ ॥ 

This shows that the author of the Sava-sitakasauca-prakarana was an 


eastetner ( प्राच्य ) 


R. C. Hazra 


३० qag- . 
वाचो यत्न विभिद्यन्ते गिरिर्वा व्यवधायकः । 
मदानद्यन्तर यत्त तहेशान्तरसुच्यते ॥ 
Ms. A, Fol. 34a. 


Early History and Archaeology of Kuruksetra 
and Ambala Division* 


XV, Religious Conditions ; — 


The region round about Kuruksetra has becn regarded as extremely 
sacred from times immemorial, It was on the banks of the 
Sarasvati, the Drsadvati and the Apagi rivers that the Rg-Vedic 
people kindled the sacred fire and chanted the Vedic hymns. The 
Vedic literature is replete with numerous quotations testifying to the 
fact that this place was very much dear to the gods who also liked to 
perform sacrifices here at Kuruksetra, The Sanhbayana Srauta Sitra®® 
informs us that Vrddhadyumna erred in a sacrifice when a Biahmana 
uttered a curse that the error would result in the expulsion of the 
Kurus from Kuruksetra, an event which actually came to pass 
(H. C. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 44). 

The Mababbarata and the Puranas too regarded the region as 
equally holy in various aspects. In fact Kuruksetra has continued to 
attract millions of people (adhering to different creeds and philo*ophies) 
even up to the present day. It was really a meeting ground of so 
many trends of thought, Buddhist,- Jaina, Brahmanic etc. It is now 
proposed here to discuss in brief the growth and developement of 
the different cults as evident from the literary, epigraphic, numismatic 
and iconographic data so far known to us. 


1. Buddhism 


(a) Reference to the Topara Pillar Edict of Aśoka has already 
been made above. Jt is not possible to ascertain now far Kuruksetra 
region was influenced by the Buddhist creed at so early a period. 
Yuan Chwang of course refers to the existence of the Buddhist Stiipas 
(at Thanesar, Sugha etc.) which were said to have been constructed 


by Asoka in the 3rd century B. C, 


* Continued from vol. XXXI, No. 4. 

82 For Kuruksetra in the Vedic literature, sce my paper in the Journal 
of Indian History, Trivandrum, April 1955, pp. 85-90. 

83 XV, 16. 10-13. 

84 My paper on “the History of the Kuruksetta region as depicted in 
the later Sanskrit literature," in the I.H.Q., Calcutta, June 1955, pp. 1-31. 
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The account of Thinesar as given by the Chinese pilgrim runs 
thus :— 

“To the North West of the city, 4 or 5 li is a stžpa about 300 
feet high, which was built by A$oka-raja. The ‘wicks are 
all of a yellow red colour, very bright and shining; 
within is a peck-measure of the relics of Buddha. From 
the stipa is frequently emitted a brilliant light and many 
spiritual prodigies exhibit themselves’. 

Yuan Chwang also states (ibid, pp. 183-4) the existence of 3 
Sangharamas (Buddhist monasteries) where lived about 700 priests, 
all devoted to the Hinayina creed of Buddhism. 


(b) Fabien, who visited India in the Gupta period (two hundred 
years before Yuan Chwang), did not visit Kuruksetra but reached 
Mathura direct from the Bhida country, His reference to the 
existence of the sangharamas on both sides of the river Yamuna 
suggest that the region to the south and south-east of Kuruksetra** 
- was sufficiently influenced by the Buddhist way of life in contem- 
porary times. 


(c) lt is interesting to note that the royal princes too adhered to 
the Buddhist religion with great devotion, The Sonepat copper 
seal of Harsavardhana (606-47 A.C.), the ruler of Thanesat, states 
that his elder brother Maharajadhiraja Rajyavardhana was a parama- 
saugata®® (i.e, an ardent devotee of Lord Buddha). 

(d) During his explorations in this region, Rodgers discovered the 
lower portion of the image®® (of a standing Buddha) lying on the 
bank of the tank of Kuruksetra. The description, as given by 
Rodgers (Report, p. 9, plate XIII, fig. 1), runs thus: “on either side 
of the legs are 3 images. Below are two central nagas with hands 


clasped in devotion (ibid, fig.2) . 


85 S. Beal, op. cit., p. 186. 

86 The other sect of the Buddhists was Mabayana (Great Vehicle), 

87 Giles H. A., Records of Buddhist Kingdoms, 1923, Cambridge, 
pp. 19-29. 

88 Cf परमसौगतस्सुगत इव परहितेकरतः in line 5 of the Banskherà copper 
Plate of Harsa; Harsacarita Eka Adbyayana, p. 113. 

8g This image is said to have been transferred to the Provincial Museum 
at Lahore. 
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(e) Speaking of his forward journey from Thanesar, Y. Chwang 
(op. cit., p. 18) states thar—going south of the city about 100 li we 
come to a convent called Kubwancha (Gokantha). There are here a 
succession of towers with overlapping storeys with intervals between 
them for walking. The priests are virtuous and well mannered, 
possessed of quiet dignity". 

(F) Going about 400 li towards north cast, the Chinese pilgrim 
reached the country of Sulo-kin-na, i.c. ancient Srughna or modern 
Sugha (cited above). This locality too was once a centre of the 
Buddhist monastic life for Y. Chwang gives suficicnt account of the 
religious conditions of the times. Speaking of the country he says 
(op. cit., pp. 187-8): — 

1. The people are sincere and truthful but honour the 
heretical teachings. .They esteem the pursuits of learning, 
principally religious one. 

2. There ares sangbarámas here with 1000 priests residing 
there. The majority of these priests study the Little 
Vehicle. A few of them “exercise themselves in other 
(exceptional) Schools.” 

3:. There are 100 deva*® temples with very many sectaties. 

4. After the nirvana of Tathagata, this country was the séat 
of the heretical teaching. The faithful were converted 
to false doctrine and forsook the orthodox views. Now 

v there are 5 sangharamas in place where masters of treatises 
from different countries holding controversies with the 
heretic and the ÜDrahmanas, prevailed; they , were erected 


on this account. 


As regards the capital city of Sugha too, he adds (ibid, p. 187): — 

1. To the south west of the capital and to the west of river 
Yamuna is a sangharama, out of the eastern gate of which 
is a ०४४७4 built by ASoka-raja. 

2. Tathagata, when in the world in former days, preached 
the Law in this place to convert men. 

3. Dy the side of the Agoka’s sti pa is another stapa in which 
there are relics of Tathagata’s hair and nails. 


90 ie. Saiva shrines perhaps, 
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4. Surrounding rhis, on the right and left, are stipas enclosing 
the hair and the nails of Sariputta and Mutekialo (i.e. 
Maudgalayana) and other arbatas several tens in number. 


2. Visnu Worship 


(a) The region of Kuruksetra was closely associated - wich Visnu- 
cult as early as the times of the Mababbarata which refers to the 
various tirtbas"" called after Visnu (the prominent deity of the Hindu 
pantheon) i.e. Visnu Tirtba, Varāha Tirtha, Vamana Tirtha, Cakra 
Tirtha etc. The memory of these ancient places has been preserved 
to this day in the shape of the names of several places as Baraha-kalan 
(17 miles s. w. of Safidon, a Varaha temple existing here), Baraha- 
Bana (Tanks and places associated with man-lion incarnation 0 
Visnu) etc.?? l 

(b) The famous idol in the temple of Cakrasvamin at Kuruksetra 
was taken to Ghazni by the Muslim invaders who got the same 
trodden under feet in the streets there, The same famous 


image of Visnu has also been referred to by Alberuni in very beautiful 
words: — 


“The city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Hindus. 
The idol of that place is called Cakraswimin i.e. owner 
of the cakra (a weapon). It is made of bronze and nearly 
the size of a man. It is now lying in the Hippodrome 
in Ghazna, together with the lord of Somanath. This 
Cakraswami is said to have been made in the time of 
Bharata as a memorial of wars connected with this name" 
(Sachau, op. cit., I, p. 117) "Part of it (image of 
Somanath) has been thrown in the hippodrome of the town 
together with the cakraswamin—an idol of bronze that 


had been brought from Taneshar" (ibid, Il, p. 1०03). 


91 Aranyaka Parva, Sukth. ed., III, 81. 8-9 and 15, 86-7; Journal of Indian 
History, XIV, p. 275; CARS., XIV, p. 97 f. 

92 Indian Antiquary, XXIII, pp. 291-300. 

93 Elliot, op. cit., II, p. 454. 

94 Cf. ibid, I, pp. 117, 317; ll, p. 103, 145, 147 etc., for a complete 
account of Thanesar as furnished by Alberuni. 
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(c) The Pehoa inscription (dated samvat 276; EL, I, pp. 184-90) 
discovered from the Garibanath temple records that one of certain 
pious horse-dealers, who met at Prthüdaka (mod. Peheoa) at the time 
of a horse-fair held chere, had constructed the temple of Yajfia Varaba 
on the spot (line 13 —Prtbadake Bhivaka (Kari)ta Yajfia Varabasya. 
The same epigraph informs us that this town was situated to the east 
of the river Sarasvati. 

(d) Another inscription (i.e. the undated praíasti of the time of 


Mahendra Pala, cited above; El., I, pp. 242 ff.) from the same locality 


i "still. more important for it opens with two benedictory verses in 
the praise ‘of Visnu:—-i.e. verse 1— Om! Adoration to Madhava!” 
May that chief male (parasa) Visnu protect you, he who alone sleeps 
when the regent of night (i.e. moon) has disappeared, when the 
mountains have completely crumbled away, when the foil of darkness 
(i.e. sun) has been destroyed, when mankind has been annihilated 
and when the host of stars has tumbled down, when the circle of earth 
has fallen and thus the oceans have become one” — (EL., I; p. 248). 
The above verse thus identifies Visnu with supreme Brahmi in 
accordance with the Vaisnava philosophy. It also refers to Visnu 
during the period of the destruction of the univeste. Verse 2 runs 
thus—‘May lovely Visnu's beautiful eye that is pleasing through 
the quivering of the brow and charming with its resplendent... ..., 
protect all the three worlds—{the eye) of whom who plunges into 
the ocean of nascent deep love, (of him), whose lustre (is increased 
by) the great splendour of Laksmi’s moonlike face, (of him) whose 
cheek is dimpled with smiles" (ibid). i 
Then the same inscription (verse 20) states that the three brothers 
built a Visnu temple as they were overawed by the dreadful ocean 
of the existence which is difficult to be crossed by the persons of 
little wisdom. Visnu has also been stated here to have been endowed 
with unrivalled greatness. From verge 21 it appears that the temples, 
built by these brothers, were separate but verse 22 speaks 
only of one single temple. This led Bühler (EL., I, p. 243, fn. 3) 


to opine that “the structure was a triple temple containing three statues 


95 An epithet of Visnu. This verse also refers to farnga, the bow of 
Visnu. 
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and three adyta, united under one roof. Temples of this description 
do occur and we still have a fine specimen of it in the famous 
Vastupala-vihara at — Girnara Parvat (A.S.W. India, Il, pp. 
169 ff.; Furgusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 232)”. 
The verse no. 24 adds that three villages were also assigned for the 
services of the temple. 

(e) The Sirsa (Hissar) Stone Inscription of gth century A. C, 
presents all the more interesting information. Verses 30-1 show 
that the Siva temple was even adorned with the images of Krsna (enemy 
of Mura) united with Laksmi...etc., thus testifying to the importance 
of the Vaisnava cult even for the Saivites**, Asa matter of fact, 
the- cult of Visnu was quite popular in the whole of ancient East 
Panjab. The Bhatinda Stone Inscription of Raja Satrughnadeva (of 
about the roth century A.C.) also invokes Visnu and refers to the 
weapons held by him in his hands ;—‘Hari (Visnu), who with his 
hands holds a mace (gadā) and the spotless Pancajanya (conch) 


and supports the three worlds with ease, and who is everlasting”. 


Not only this. We have definite epigraphic evidence of the popu- 
larity of Visnu-cult in this region as early as the times of the Guptas. 
The Tushàm*' Rock Inscription (07.," III, pp. 269-70), belonging , 
to about the end of the 4th or the beginning of the 5th century A.C., 
is definitely a Vaisnava document recording the construction of two 
reservoirs (kangas) by an dcarya named Somatrátà for the sake of Lord 
Visnu under che name of Bhagavat or Divine One. Then it goes 
to trace the genealogy of Somatrütà whose great grandfather is also 
addressed here as ‘a highly esteemed Sétvata, an acárya of the Yoga 
philosophy and a devotee of the Divine One etc. About a foot below 
the centre of the last. line of the inscription is also engraved (on the 
rock) an emblem which has been interpreted to be a Buddhist 
dharmacakra or Sürya symbol or Visnu’s cakra. Dr. Fleet (CIE, Ul, 


p. 269) thinks that “it may beloifig to one of the shorter records”. 


96 The inscription is edited in EL, xxi, pp. 294 ff, Visnu is also called 
Murári and Laksmipati. Numerous Laksmi-Narayana images have been dis- 
covered throughout India, 

97 About 14 miles to the n. w. of Bhiwani, Hissir, 

98 ie. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 
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(f) Reference to Visnu-worship and the Tisam Inscription has 


already been made above. 
(g) Some Interesting Visnu Images: —The region of Kuruksetra 


lias yielded some very important sculptures which can also be regarded 


as fine pieces of the Indian art. The following sculptures”? from the 


Raja-Karna-ka-Kila are to to be noted with great interest here: — 


(i) Trivikiama'™ Visnu: — The àyudbapurusas, on both the 


(ui) 


sides of the main figure of stbznaka Visnuy are holding a 
cakra and a Sankba. The ladies, standing by their side, 
appear to be Laksmi and Bhümi while thd Naga and the 
Nagi are also visible standing at the extreme ends. On 
both che sides of Visnu's head may well be recognised 
seated Brahma, Mahe$a and Indra (riding on the elephant — 
his vabana). The relief at the top of the slab depicts 
7 sages (Saptarsis) sitting in a row in a uniform posture. 
This refers to the association of Visnu’s cult with that of 
Sürya. 

The image of three faced Visnu has got the additional 
faces of a boar and a lion; while the weapons held in the 
hands can be identified as the mace, the lotus, the conch 
and the wheel in the pradaksina order (ASR., 1922-3, 
plate Vid). The use of such images in India began in 
the Gupta period and they have been found in various 
parts of the country!?', specially in Gujrat,’ Rajputana, 
Kashnit-etc. 

Ao image of 2 armed sthanaka Visnu, about 57 9" in 
height, has also been recovered from Daulará, situated 17 
miles from Thanesar (4RS., 1922-3, p. 91). But it is 
considered asa very late image, about 5 or 6 hundred 


years old. 


99 ASR,, 192-3, p. 89. 
100 Dr. J. N. Banerjee (Age of Imperial Kauanj, 1955, Bombay, p. 335) 


states that this image cones from Siwau and is now being worshipped in 


the Kasipuri temple at Kaithal (ancient Kapisthala). 

tor Cf, JUPHS., XXII, 1949, pp. tir ££; JHQ., XVI, 1940, pp. 306-19; 
My paper ‘Some Interesting Visnu Sculptures from Rājapūtānā” in tke Adyar 
Library Bulletin, Adyar, xviii (3-4), 1954. 


५७५५ 
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3. Sun Worship 


(a) There is absolutely no materiai [epigraphic or archacological] 
pertaining to Sun-worship in the Kuruksetra region, up to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. It is only in the Mahābhārata 
that we find references to the popularity of Sun-cult in the 
Kuruksetra-cakra. It is believed that Aditi had given birth to Sürya 
at Sarya-kunda situated at Amin, about 5 miles from Thanesar. 
There still exist a temple of Aditi and also the Suraja-bunda nearby 
(cf. Cunningham's Geog. of An. India, 1924, p. 386). Kuruksetra 
was of course a very sacred place specially during the eclipses of the 
Sun and the Moon. Millions of people used to assemble there in 
order to bathe in the holy tank on those particular occasions. 

(b) The Sonepat seal of Harsa (cited above) informs us that 
Harsa’s ancestors (i.e. Rajyavardhana, Aditya-vardhana and Prabha- 
kara-vardhana) were ardent devotees of Sun (paramadityabbaktab). 
One of these was even named after Sun (aditya). That shows that 
the princes and the rulers of the House of Thànesar were traditional 
devotees of Sun up to the end of the 6th century A.C, It was 
Prabhakara’s eldest son who made a departure from his family creed 
(kula-dbarma) and sought refuge in the sacred lore of the Buddha. 
His example was further followed by Harsa who was inclined towards 
Saivism in the beginning and was later on influenced by the Buddhist 
philosophy. 

(c) The discovery of two early mediaeval sculptures of Sürya'?? 
at Hansi (Hissar) is equally important. One of these has been 
illustrated in ASR., 1922-3, plate V and the description noted 
on p. 92. The other bears an Inscription, probably Sri Aditya-pratima, 
on the folio in the left hand of Pingala. 

(d) Seven ysis are depicted in an image of Trivikrama 
recovered from Siwan and worshipped in the Kasipurt Temple at 
Kaithal, near Kuruksetra [cf. Age of Imperial Kanauj, 1955, 
P- 335]. 

4. Siva Worsbip 


(a) The region of Kuruksetra was closely associated with Siva- 


102 Itis the same as Asika of the Hinsi epigraph dated samvat 1224, 
D, R. Bhandarkar, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, no. 329, p. 49. 
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worship in very ancient times, According to the Pasranic literature 
and the Mahābhārata, the famous Sthanw Tirtha existed there and 
the place was so called'?? after Sthanu (i.e. Siva). Pilgrimage to the 
Sthanu-tirtha had a great sanctifying effect. 

(b) This tradition of the region continued to be preserved for a 
considerable period, [t was at the mound of Raja-Karna-ki- 
Kila, that an early terracotta sealing, having a bull (vabana of Siva) 
and a Kharosthi legend on it, was discovered about thirty years ago 
(ASR., 1922-3, pp. 87-8). Reference to some later Gupta seals (from 
Karnal),"* having the tris#la and the inscription as Kgfifvara in- 
scribed on them, has also been made above (Cf. ASR., 1930-4, pt. I, 
pp. 144-5). Besides this, D. B. Spooner referred to a stone 
slab from Amin (5 miles from Thanesar) depicting 4 armed Ganapati 
with Siva and Parvati. This sculpture has also been assigned to the 
later Gupta period (ASR., 1922-3, pp. 89-90). 

(c) It is equally interesting to study the coins of the Yaudheyas 
who were devout worshippers of Skanda-Kartikeya. We have already 
cited above that Rohitaka—the capital seat of the Yaudheyas—was very 
dear to Skanda Kumara, In fact the whole of the Yaudheya state lay 
at the feet of their tutelary deity. The Yaudheya coins represent 
6 headed Karttikeya holding a trident and nearby a peacock on obverse; 
and a corresponding goddess along with 6 heads on the reverse. Dr. 
V.S. Agrawala (JNSI., V, pp. 29ff) suggested that the goddess on 
the reverse here 15 Sasthi (or Devasena) as the wife of Skanda. The 
Brahmanas designate her as Sasthi 1.९. Laksmi personifying ‘Auspicious 
Hope.’ 

(d) On the top of the Sonepat seal of Harsavardhana (CII., IHI, p. 
230) has been carved a bull recumbent to the proper right, a fact which 
bears testimony to the Saiva leanings of the ‘mighty emperor. The 
Harsacarita also refers to “a seal having a bull as its emblem 


which was presented to Harsa on the day before he launched 


:103 Sthanviévara or Sthàne$vara, a name which was changed into 
modern Thanesar or Tineshar of the Muslim writers. 
104 Cf. JRAS, London, 1901, pp. 98 ff, for somewhat similar and 
interesting seals from Sunet, district Ludhiana (E. Panjab). 
105 J. N. Banerjee, Development of Hinds Iconography, Calcutta, 
pp. 154-8, Reference to the Yaudheya coin-hoards from Kuruksetra and Rohtaka 
has already been made above. 
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on his victorious march for diguijaya "* Mr. Jackson” thinks that 
the presentation of this seal “took place near a temple of the reeds 
erected not far from the royal capital of Sthanesvar and close to the 


bank of the Sarasvati’? river. 


The Harsacarita informs us that when the condition of Prabhakara- 
vardhana became serious, his courtiers and relatives began to offer 
oblations of their own flesh to ensure recovery of their lord. This led 
Dr. A.S. Altekar!?^ to suggest that “the Paíspata religion in the 
Mathura region was preaching some of the extreme practices associated 
with it.” In fact the cult was so much popular (in the contemporary 
period) at Thanesar that Siva used to be worshipped almost in every 
house. Banabhatta has furnished an extremely vivid account of 
the Pasupata secr and its popularity in the Kuruksetra region. ^" 

Yuan Chwang, during his visit to "Thanesar, also records (S. Beal, 
op. cit, p. 183) that “there are some 100 deva. temples and sectaries 
of various kinds in great number," Thus che Chinese pilgrim too 
was fully aware of the existence of Saiva temples in the locality. of 
Kuruksetra, 

(e) The popularity of Siva cult in the gth century A.C. is attested 
from the contents of the Sirsa inscription of Bhoja (El., XX, pp 2948.) ' 
for it throws considerable light on the prevalence of the PaSupata sect 
in the contemporary times, After referring to the great qualities of a 


110 


leader of this sect, it enumerates the names?!” of his disciples and re- 


cords the erection of a. magnificient temple (of Yogi$vara Siva). Built 
with burnt bricks and thick slabs of stone (verses 25 and 26.), this 
temple is said to have been as high as the sky and attained the height 
of the summit of the KailaSa mountain, Still more interesting is to 
note the fact that it was also adorned with the images of Visnu and 
his consort Laksmi, of other gods, demons, gandbarvas, yaksis, 
kinnaras, siddbas etc., and “thus emulated as it were the universal 


form of the Lord of Laksmi". This refers to a harmonious relation 


106 A, V. W. Jackson, Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 5०, 
1930, pp. 129-131; cf. Harsacarita eka Adbyayana, op. cit., p. 138. 

107 Op, cit., p. 129 

108 A New History of the Indian People, V1, Lahore, 1946, p. 374 

109 Harsacarita Eka Adbyayana, op. cita p. 56; Cf. ibid, pp. 106 ff. 

119 A chain of the teachers and the taught in fact, 
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between the followers of Saiva and Vaisnava creeds. The above 
epigtaph, besides referring to Siva as Pinaki (verse 15) and as 
Himasailasutapati (verse 16), states that the way leading to Sankara is 
free from mundane existence and, one having followed that path has 
destroyed the cause of birth and death (verse 18). Then it also refers 
to the philosophy which preaches that ‘worldly happiness is of no 
use, youth is worthless and life itself is unstable like the ripple of the 
sea" [Verses 21-22]. Thus the Sirsa inscription is an important relic. 
The Sirmaur inscription!!! of the roth century A C. also records 
the erection of a religious edifice and refers to Siva the Lord of Snakes. 
The sixth line of the epigraph also refers to the valour of Indra. The 
mediaeval inscription from Pafijaur opens with a benedictory stanza in 
the praise of Ganapati'!?, Several Saiva sculptures have also been 


noticed as far as Kapalamocana (Report, p. 27). 


ar Hindu goddesses 


It is gathered from the literary. sources. that there was a devi-pitba 
at Kuruksetra and also the abode of Bhavani: — 


(a) Punya tirthe Kuruksetre Devi Pitha catustaye A? 
(b) Sthanesvare tu Bhavani. 


There also existed the temple of Devamata on the river Sarasvati 
(ibid, XII. 44). The archaelogical finds too bear testimony to the 
worship of Sakti in Ambala Division during the mediaeval period. 
Reference to the goddess Sasthi on the Yaudheya coins has already been 
made above. Some scuiptures from various places too are important to 
be noted here ¢.g. a four armed goddess (seated on lion and having a 
sword, a shield and a bottle in her hands) from Kapalamocana;’*” 
image of Kali from Kaithal;"* idols of Mahisisuramardini from 


8077 (near Rohtak) and Hans’ etc. 


iii Annual Progress Report of Arch. Sur., Punjab and U. P. (for year 
ending Marcb 1904), patt Il, pp. 59-60. 

112 CASR., XIV, p. 72. This inscription has not been properly edited by 
Cunningham who has of course illustrated it on plate XXII o£ CASR., XIV. 

113 Yamala as cited in Tantrasara (Ct. JASB.; Letters, XVI, 1948, p. 14). 

114 .Matsya Purana, XII. 31. 115 Report, p. 27. 116 lbid, p. 18. 

117 Report of the Working of the Central Museum of Labore, 1930-1, 
0. 4, plate I. 118 ASR., 1922-3, p. 92. 


THO., MARCH. 1956 4 
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€. Naga Cult 

We learn from the Mahabharata that Taksaka, the nagarája, 
formerly used to live in the Khandava forest but later on shifted to 
Kuruksetra and made his abode there. This led J. Ph. Vogel (Indian 
Serpent Lore, 1926, London, p- 205) to conjecture that the “Original 
home of the cult of Taksaka was Indraprastha, from where it was 
carried northward to Kuruksetra". E. W. Hopkins (Epic Mytbology, 
1925, Strassburg, p- 149) also remarks that “the connection with the 
nagas as treasure-hiders appears in the description of the gatekeepers 
of the naga tirtha at Kuruksetra". It is really interesting to 
note that some of the holy places of the region have been named??? 
after naga or sarpa, thus denoting the popularity of the naga cult. 
These ancient names have been preserved even to this day,**° 


9; Yaksa-guardians 

(a) Yaksa worship in ancient India! can be traced back to very 
remote times We learn. from the Mahābhārata that the Arantuka, 
Tarantuka, Macakruka (also read as Macakraka or Mankanaka) were 
the Yaksa gatekeepers as well as the holy places bounding the cakra 
of Kuruksetra (CE. Hopkins, op. cit, p. 149; CARS., XIV, pp. 
88-9). | 

The Mabamayári!??, a treatise dealing with the Yaksa-guardians of 
various places, towns and countries, refer to tlie following Yaksas 


associated with ancient Kuru realm and the region on its borders: — 


Names of place or country Names of Yaksas 
1. Bahudhanyaka —Kapila (XV. 4) 
2. Agrodaka F —Malyadhara (XVIII. 1) 
3. Rohitaka — Kumara (XXI. 1) 


119 i.c. Sarpadarvi, Nagabrada, Nagodbbeda etc. 

120 Cf, Hindi Viva Kosa, V, Calcutta, 1922, sv. Kuruksetra; CASR., 
XIV, pp. 87 fh; Indian Antiquary, XXIII, pp. 298-300; CASR., I, pp. 215-6 
for details. 

t21 A. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pp. 5, 17, 47-8; Journal of tbe Museums 
Association of India, IV, 1948, p. 33; JUPHS., XXIV-XXV, 1951-2, pp. 186-95; 
Modern Review, Calcutta, May 1950, p. 375 £. 

122 The text as edited by S. Levi and -translated by P. C. Bagchi in the 
Sino-Indian Studies, II, 1947, p. 12 ff; in his paper “A Geographical Catalo- 
gue of the Yaksas in the Mabamayari’’. 
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4. Srughna — Duryodhana’? (XXIII. 1) 
5. Yaudheya —Purafijaya'?* 
6. Kuruksetra — Tararka and Kutararka!?5 


The Jaina! canonical literature refers to a garden named 
Pudhavivadinsaya in the city of Rohidtya (i.e. mod. Rohtaka) with a 
shrine of Dharana Yaksa in it. 


(b) Yaksi of Kurubsetra: — 


A Yaksi used to live near the Ramabrada at Kuruksetra (Aranyaka 
Parva, Sukth., ed. 81. 19-20). This Yaksi is addressed as 
PaiSact in chapter 129 of the same Parva. Here she is 
described as putting on the Ulskbala!™ ornaments. The Mabamayiri 
(VIII, op. cit., pp. 68-9) also describes the Yakst of Kuruksetra as 
Maba-Ulikbalamekbala. Sheis said to have warned the pilgrims 
not to stay there for more than a day (MBH., Aran. Parva, 129. 8-11). 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala feels that she was perhaps the tutelary deity of 
, Some primitive tribe and lived on non-vegetarian diet. 


XVI. Social and Economic Conditions: — . 


(i) Banabbatta has furnished a graphic picture of che religious, 
social and economic conditions of the Srikantha country which then 
included the Kuruksetra Janapada too. In a separate note about 
Thanesar, Bana records that Kuruksetra was a very holy place, a 
hermitage indeed. His description of the ladies of the town is 


s 


123 This deification of a person like Duryodhana seems to very strange. 
Arjuna too was clevated as a Yaksa; cf. Arjunascarjunavane (XXIII, 2). 

124 Thus Bahudhinyaka and Yaudheya country had separate Yaksas, 

125 LVH. They scem to be the variants of the names as depicted in 
the Mahabharata as cited above, It has also been opined that the Ayati Forest 
was perhaps situated between Kuruksetra and Sugha for the Yaksa of the place 
has been enumerated after Kuruksetra and before Srughna (P. C. Bagchi, 
op. cit., p. 70): 

126 J.C. Jain, Life in Ancient India as depitced in Jaina Canons, 1947, 
Bombay, p. 328 and £n, 695. 

127 Inthe Ske. language, the word ulikbalz denotes a “particular orna- 
ment for the ear" (Monier-Williams, Skt. Eng. Dictionary, 1899. Oxford, 
p. 218). l 
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all the more charming. The common dress that they usually put 
on, to cover the upper portion of their bodies, was १ bodice 
(४८१८५४४) ९, 

(it Yuan Chwang has also left a note on the social and economic 
„conditions of the place during his visit to the holy town (S. Beal, 
op. cit., pp. 183 ff). He stated (ibid, p. 183) that “the soil is rich 
and productive and abounds with grains (cereals). The climate is 
genial, though hot. Manners of the people are cold and insincere. 
The families are rich and given to excessive luxury. They are 
much addicted to the use of magical arts and greatly honour those of 
distinguished ability in other ways. Most of the people are after 
the worldly gain; a few give themselves to agricultural pursuits. 
There is a large accumulation here of rare and valuable merchandise 


from every quarter.” 


The Sonepat seal (cited above) refers to Prabhakara-vardhana as 
Varnasrama-vyavasthapanapravrtah indicating thereby that the 
rulers of Thānesar were vigilant enough in maintaining the ancient 
Varna and Arama orders in the contemporary society. 


Reference to the Yaksi of Kuruksetra has already been made 
above. She is said to have warned (Mababbarata, Aran. Parva, 
chap. 129, verses 8-11) the pilgrims about the low morals 
of the people in that very region. The people seem to have 
become addicted to meat, wine etc. This Jed Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
to suggest that these verses perhaps refer to the social condition of 
the region after the advent of the Indo-Bactrian rulers. That seems 
quite plausible. With the penetration of these foreigners into the 
Indian society, there might have ushered in some looseness of morals and 
behaviour of the people of that region. A few other verses of the 
Mababharata too bear testimony to this fact and prohibit any visit 
to the land of the Madra etc. 


128  Harsacarita, chapter HI, p. 43 ff. for the text, edition of P. V. 
Kane, Bombay, 1918. For English translation sec F. W. Thomas and E. B. 
owell, 1897, London, pp. 79 ff 
129 Dr. Agrawala (Harsacarita Eka Adhyayana; p 56) states that 
the use of bodices in India began in the post-Gupta period perhaps in the 6th 
century A.C. 
130 Cf. Hopkins, op. cit , p. 209. 
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XVII. Later Coinage :— 

Rodgers obtained the coins of Samantadeva at Kaithal (Thanesar; 
Report, p. 21), Patiala, Naraingarh (Ambala district; ibid, p. 28) 
and other places. Reference to some mediaeval Hindu and Muslim 
coins from Sugha has already: been made above. 


Muslim Coinage: 

H. L. Srivastava (ASR., 1930-4. pp. 142-3) also discovered 
some copper coins (of the Sultans of Delhi) at Theh Polar site of district 
Karnal. These included coins of Shamsu-d-din Altumush (1210- 
35 A.C: Jalaluddin Firoz II (1290-95 A.C.) and Alau-d-din 
Muhammed Shah II (1295-1315 A.C.). From another trench (ibid, 


p- 144) were also recovered two hoards of coins i.e. - 


1) A hoard of 2: copper coins belonging to Ghiyasuddin 
54 PP ging y 
Balban 


(i) A hoard of coins [188 copper and 1 silver] belonging to 
Balban and Nasituddin Mahmüd (1 246-63 A.C.) res- 
pectively, Other coins found here belonged to Feroz 
Shah Tughlak (1351-88 A.C.), Jalaluddin Firoz II 
(1290-1295 A.C.) and Shamsuddin Altumush (1210-35 
A.C.) 

One copper quarter anna belonging to Sikandar Begum of Bhopal 
(1847-68 A.C.) was also discovered on the surface of the mound 
overlooking the Sarasvati river, A huge hoard of Muslim coins along 
with some of Hindu rulers was discovered at Ghamrauj, tahsil Gurgaon 
(ASR., 19304, pt. Il, pp. 308-9). The latter included’ 2 coins of 
Samantadeva, 2 of Asata Pala, 5 of Sallaksanapala, 28 of Madana- 
pala Rathod, 6 of Somesvara Deva, 7 of Prthvi Raja, 56 of Cahada 
Deva; and two bearing the legend Kuta on the bull side, perhaps of 
Raja Pipal (?) of Macari according to M. S. Vats (ibid, p. 309). 


XVI. Ancient .Large-size Bricks: — 


The region of Kuruksetra was explored by Cunningham and Rod- 
gers who reported about the discovery of large size (baked and 
unbaked) bricks which were usually made in ancient times. 100936010९ 
gical excavations at Thanesar, Karnal and other places too corroborate : 


the truth of this statement. Some of the modern structures of. the re- 
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gion have been built with the ancient bricks taken from the ancient 
mounds. Following is a short account of the varying sizes of these 


“bricks: — 


(i) Asthipura site:—Ic lies to the west of Thanesar and 
to the south of the Aujasa-Ghata and marks the place 
where the bodies of the persons slain in the Mababbarata 
were put to fire, Yuan Chwang, visiting this place in 
the seventh century A.C.,.also -bears testimouy to this 
fact. He states?! that “now the plains are everywhere 
covered with their bones, .atid the bones are very large 
ones," Cunningham excavated the site??? as a result of which 
appeared ‘‘an extensive platform of unbaked bricks still 
364 feet in length.” The unbaked bricks measure 1434 
x 8" x 444”; some others being of different sizes such 
as 13” to 15" in length, 9" to 10” in breadth and 2 
3720 in thickness (CASR XIV) 

- (ii) Amin:—Bricks measuring 139” x.8” x 214” and 9” x, 

त 4". were seen by Rodgers (Report, p. 14; cf. ASR:, 
1922-3, p. 99) 

(iii) Raja Karna-ha-hilà :— Excavations here show the size of 
bricks as 14 to 1414” x 9 to 9⁄4” x 2/4" to 3" (ASR 
1922-3, p. 88; ibid, 1921-2, p, 48). D.B Spooner (ASR 
1922-2, p. 88) states about the recovery of two wedge- 
sbaped bricks about 2 or 3 feet above tlie virgin soil in one 
of the trenches excavated here. He also informs that such ` 
bricks have been used from the most ancient times of 
which we are aware on ancient sites in North India in the 
construction of the wells 


(iv) Thanesar Fort: —Excavations here reveal chat the size of 
bricks as 14’ x 812" x 21227 (ASR., 1922-3, p- 90). 
(v) Bhor or Bhore: —18 miles west of, Thanesar, half way 


between Peheoa and Thanesar. Size of bricks used in 


houses is 1212 x 9" x 2” (CASR., xiv). 


^ 131 S, Beal, Records of tbe Buddbist World, vol. I, book IV, p. 186; cf. 
CASR., XIV, pp. 97 ff. 
132 The mound measures about 700 feet x 500 feet. 
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(vi) Pebeoa: — There is a huge mound here, about 30 to 40 
feet in height, size of bricks being 18" x 12" x 2% to 3” 
(CASR., xiv, pp. 101-2; ibid, II, p. 224). Rodgers (Report, 
p. 16) noted 1334” x 9" x 2127 as the size of the bricks 
used in the walls of the ancient temples 


(vi) Kaithal:—In the wall of the tomb of Lakhadáta have 
been used bricks measuring 20^ x 12" x 4" (Report, 
p. 20), 
(vi) — Kilayat : — About 13 miles from Kaithal. Temples are 
^ made of bricks measuring 12" x 814" x 3a” (Report, 
p- 42) id 
- (ix) Tbeb polar: —Carved bricks and terracottas were found on 


the surface here (ASR., 1922-3, p. 88-9) 


XIX. Miscellaneous important Sites, A ntiquities and 
Monuments of Kuruksetra Region: — 


(i) Raja Karna-ka-Kila: — Here were also found!" some other 
objects such as a flesh-rubber, a terracotta reel, a mould 
for printing cloth, a human head, a double inkpot, a 
hollow rattling terracotta, a flattened’ bronze object 
appearing to be a late derivative of a celt with crescentric 
circle, an earthen eati (pot) having a line of Trifala and 
wheel carved on it, one earthen pitcher? (117 in height) 
ornamented round the shoulder etc. Some pieces of the 
glazed pottery of Muslim period too were found on the 


surface here (ibid, p. 48). 
(1) Amin:— Some minor antiquities from Amin include a slab 


(3 
(ASR., 1922-3, p, go). Reference to the bricks and pillars 


eave 


and a round stone lid (2°34) of a large size box 


of the Sunga period has already been made above. 


(ui) Ancient Fort:—There exists a ruined fort (measuring 
1200 feet square at the top) at Thanesar which has been 
said to have been built by Raja Dilipa, a descendant of 
Kuru; but this is a mere conjecture. The existing 


133 ASR., 1921-22, p. 49. 
134 Ibid, plate XXI, figure C. 
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remains, comprising 3 mounds, occupy a space of about 
3 miles and D. B. Spooner (ASR., 1922-3, p. go) is of the 
opinion that. this agrees with Yuan Chwang's 20 li. As 
regards the ruined fort, Spooner states that it was most 
probably founded by Harsavardhana.’** All visible struc- 
tures here measure 14” x 8⁄2” x 215". The fort is 
said to have had 52 towers or bastions, some of which are 
still existent. 

(iv) Stipa Area: —Another important mound is ‘situated 
about 14th mile to the north west of Thanesar. Here 
Cunningham recognised the remains of a Stüpa built by 
Afoka-rájà which was said to have contained १, peck- 
measure of the relics of the Buddha and was standing to a 
height of about 300 feet when Yuan Chwang visited it" 
(Spooner, ibid). The modern town of Thinesar still 
stands on an ancient mound and that is the case with 
Panipat and some other villages (between Kuruksetra and 
Delhi) also. It is extremely essential to expose them with 
the help of the scientific spade of some expert 
archaeologist. 

(v) Madrasa Area ; —lt is situated on the north eastern corner 
of the fort and comprises a stone building 174 feet 
square outside with a deep arcade of 9 openings on each 
side. The building has been built of the spoils of the 
Hindu temples, the arcades being supported on plain 
Hindu pillars. In the courtyard Cunningham found some 
ancient sculptures, and he is of the opinion that one 
of these finds might have formed part of a pinnacle of 
some Hindu temple (CASR., ll, p. 222). | 

(vi) Tbeb Polar?* site (situated on the south bank of the 
Sarasvati, about 5 miles above the town of Siwan or 11 
miles from Kaithal in the Kaznal distt.) has yielded some 
very important autiquities. i 


135. In fact itis nothing but a conjecture. See Cunningham, Geograpby 
of Ancient India, 1871, London, pP- 130-1 for the existing remains of the town, 
the front and its ramparts etc. 

136 ASR., 1921-2, p. 89; ibid, 1930-4, pp. 143 ff. 
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(vii) Daulara is a site situated about 17 miles from Thanesar, 
close to the road leading from Thanesar to Radaur. 


(viii) Gundan is the site of ancient Gokantha monastery as cited 
above. 


(ix) Peboz. The Mahabharata and the Puranas furnish a 
' lot of important information about the sanctity of the 
place, called Prehüdaka in ancient times." This 
place has also been referred to in the epigraph from the 
Garibnath temple of Pehoa itself. The mound called the 
tila of ViSvimitra covers an area about a mile in measure- 
ment and seems to have marked the ancient site of some 
mediaeval temple, partly constructed in stone (cf. ASR., 
1921-2, p. 47). 
We have already described some noteworthy antiquities recovered 
from Pehoa and its precincts.: Tliey include sculptures, terracottas, 
stone inscriptions etc. Other interesting sculptures, noted by Rodgers 


(Report, pp. 15-17), may briefly be referred to here: — 
(a) A carved dcorway (Report, plate XXVII). In. the centre 


of the lintél is a four armed seated figure (in a cross 
legged posture) on two lions. The two hands are folded 
in front. Here Rodgers disagrees with the views 
propounded by Cunningham (CASR:, xiv, p.103). He 
also adds that ‘above the central image and its accessories 
is an elaborate entablature while the central band of the 
lintel has 4 musicians on cach side of the central figure. 
These -musicians are two males and two females. At the 
end of these bands of musicians is'a large female figure, 
one on each side. The uppermost band of the lintel has 
on the. right hand side one male figure, 6 seated female 
figures, onè with a. horses bead, one: other male 


and‘ one of Ganega. To the left are, first the naga, 
137 Cf. CASR., XIV, pp. 131-2; Report, pp. 15-17; CASR, IL, p- 225, 
Rajasckhara’s Kavya Miminsa; C. V. Vaidya, Downfall of Hindu India, 
1933, Bombay, p. 9; Vdamana Purana Venk. Press, XXII, verses 
44 ff; Vana Parva, P. C. Roy cd., chap. 83, verses 140 1., p. 223; Salya Parva, 
Satavalekara ed. Chap. 38, verse 33 etc, for Prthüdaka in ancient Indian . 
literature. 
IHO.. MARCH, 1956 i 5 
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(b) 


(9) 


| (x) 


. (xi) 


e 
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then one head and then 7 figures. Cunningham (CASR., 
xiv, p. 103) thought that *'to the left were the navagrabas 
(nine planets) and to the right were astasaktis or eight 
female energies of gods", At the bottom of the inner- 
most band of the sculpture, on each jamb there is a naga 
figure 

Part of the capital of a pillar deeply carved lying in the 


field. 


Rodgers also noticed an old “gargoyle” lying on the way 
to Haveli, It measures 5'9" in length. The head had 
horned eyes and large tusks. 


Bhor:—Ic lies between Thinesar and  Pehoa. Some 
sculptures were also noticed lying hither and thither (ibid, 


plate XLVI, fig. b). 
The famous Tank of Kuruksetra: —According to a Vedic 


myth, the horseheaded Dadhyafica was a constant source 
of terror to the demons who, after his death, overspread 
the whole of earth. On enquiry into the lot of sage 
Dadhyaüca (or Dadhica), Indra informed that his head 
still existed but none knew its whereabouts. A thorough 
search was therefore conducted with the result that the 
head was ultimately found on the outskirts of the lake 
called  Saryanávat, situated in the Kuruksetra reigon 


- Sayana, in his commentary on the Rg.Veda (viii. 6. 39; 


cf. ibid, viii. 7. a9, 1. 84. 13), states that — Saryanávat 
lake is not very far from Kuruksetra. The weapon 
of Indra was thus prepared out of the bones of this 
Dadhica and it was then possible to--kill the demons. 


The Satapatha Bribmana’™ (xi, 5. 1. 4) describes 
. how, wailing with sorrow, the lover. Pururavas wandered 


throughout ` the. whole of  Kuruksetra region and 
ultimately found his beloved (i.e. Urvasi) at the lake called 
Anyatahplaksi. It was in this lotus pool that the nymphs . 
were swimming about in the forms of swans. On the 


138 This is a summary of the tour report as published by Rodgers. 
139 Venkateswara Press ed, p. 2576, vol, iv, 
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basis of the above evidence Cunninghem**® seems to be 
justified in considering the pool as old as the Rg-Veda 
itself and in identifying it with the existing tank at 
‘Thanesar. Abu Riban!t? (Reinaud, Memoir sur l’ Inde, 
ps 207) - and Alberuni (E. C. Sachau, op. cit. II, 
p. 145) have also presented vivid descriptions of this 
pool. The Vedic Saryanavat lake has been identified 
with the Ramahrada'*?—so often referred to in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. 

(xii) Kaithal:—It is situated about 18 miles west of Pehoz, 
Rodgers discovered some doorways, pillars, sculptures of 
goddesses etc. He also obtained some coins of Samantadeva 
(Report, pp. 18-21) in the bazars here. > 

This is, in nutshell, an account of some archaeological finds from 

the region of Kuruksetra and the neighbouring area, now covered by 
the Ambala Division of the East Panjib. It is essential to conduct 
scientific excavations at some of the important sites of this part of the 


country, 
RATNA CHANDRA AGRAWALA 


140 , CASR., III, pp. 218-1 and Geography of Ancient India, 1871, London, 
p. 335; also see Report, p. 8. m 

1431 An Arab writer of the early mediaeval period. 

142 Cf. V. S. Agrawala, Hindustan Weekly, op. cits p.19; ABORI, 
Poona, 1937, XVIIL pp. 5-6; also my paper *Kuruksetta in the Later Sanskre 
Literature’ published in the Indian Historical Querterly, Calcutta, March 1955, 
PP. 1-31. : हु 

143 The question of the identification of places and towns of the region of 
Kuruksetra as mentioned in the literary texts will be dealt with in a separate 


article. 


Some forgotten Smrti-writers of Bengal 

A glance over the pages of the Sinrti-nibandhas of P engal reveals 
that:a number of earlier authors has been: cited in them. Of 
these authors, many are well-known while there are a few less known, 
of whom the following are worth notice : — l 

Balaka, Jikana, Yogloka, Jitendriya 

The above authors are not known from any other source nor is any 
MS. of their works known to exist. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
all the references to these works contained in the Smrtinibandhas of 
Bengal in order to make an estimate of the nature of their works 
and the approximate time in which they lived. We take up here 
these authors one by one, collect the references: to them, and finally set 
forth such conclusions about them as are permitted by the réferences. 


Balaka 


The Nibandha writers of Bengal, referting to this author, are 
chronologically as follows: — 
Bhavadeva, Jimütavabana, Sülapàni, Raghunandana 


1 The names of the Smrti-nibándhas, used for the present purpose, are 
noted below with their corresponding abbreviations used in this paper :, 
1. P P, — Prayascitta-prakarana of Bhavadeva, el. G, Vedántatirtlza, Rajshahi, 
1927 i 
2 V.M.=Vyavahāra-mātrkā of Jimūtavāhana, ed, Asutosh Mukherji 
Calcutta 
3 D.B.=Dāya-bhāīga of Jimūtavāhana, ed. J. Vidyasagır, Calcutta 
4 D.V.=Durgotsava-Viveka of Siilapini, Skt, Sahitya Parisat Series, 
Calcutta 3 
5 V T.=Vyavahira-tattva of Raghunandana (in J, Vidyasagar's ed.) 
` 6 PV.=Prayascitti-viveka of Sülapàni, ed. J, Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 1833 
7 $,V.=Sriddha-viveka of Sulapini, ed. C. Vidyabhusan, Calcutta, 1299 
B.S, 
8 T.V. — Tithi-viveka of Salapani, ed, S.C, Banerji, Poona Orientalist, Vols, 
VIVE l 
9 SK = Sráddha-kriyà-Kaumudi of Govindānanda, Bib, Indicà ed., Calcutta 
i0 M T. z Malamisa-tattva of Raghunandana (in J, Vidyasgara's ed.) 
1: $T. Suddhi-tattva of Do (Ibid) 
12° T, T. Tithi tàttva of ‘Do (Ibid) 
13 KV.=Kala-viveka of Jimütavahani, Bib. Indica ed., Calcutta. 1905 
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The following are the references to Bālaka : — 

1. बालकेन तु गोडी-पेष्ठी-माध्वीष्वेव सुराशब्दो 
मुख्य इति age तत्‌ तन्त-टोकापरिज्ञानेनेव P. P. p. 42 

2. न तु सुखमातप्रवेशविषयमिति. बालकेनामिहितमादरणीयम्‌ Ibido p. 44 

3. यत्तु बालकेन बल्नादि-निवद्ध सुवणे-नयने$प्यज्ञानत 
सुवणस्तेय इत्युक्कम्‌ तत्‌ स्तेयशब्दार्थापरिश्ञानेनेव lbid., p. 74 

4. अतो बालकेन यदुक्तं तद्वयमेव Ibid., p. 81 

5. यदपि बालकेन लिखितं... ,. तदपि सर्वमंहिताष्वदृष्टत्वात्‌ ,, ,हेयमेव 

| Ibid., pp. 81-82 

6. we बालकेन--- .*.तद्वेयमेव Ibid., p. 83 

7 यत्तु वालकादिभिः.. .उक्कम्‌ तत्‌ 
खकपोलकल्पितमिति नादरणीयम्‌ /., p. 109 

8. समानपक्षतथा बालोऽपि निरतः V. M. p. 346 

9. वालकेनाप्युक्कम्‌... अन्तेन D. B., ७. 120 

10. यच्च बालकेनोक्क...यात्मनो वालरूपत्वमेव प्रकटीकृतम्‌ lbid., p. 169 

11. यत्तु ब.लकबचनम्‌-*-बालवचनमेव lbid., p. 183 

12. अतो यद्‌ बालकवचनमू... ...न शक्यते Wm Ibid., pp. 227-228 

13. बालकेन तु देवोपूजाधिकारे...इत्यमिहितम्‌ D. V. ७. 9 

14. aama विषये'''यदुक्त ` तडे यमेव - lbid., p. 16 

15: श्वीकर-बालक. . TITA: "n V.T., p. 223 

From the above references we can draw. the following conclusions 
about the life and works of this author. 

(1) The earliest writer to cite him is Bhavadeva Bhatta the lower 
terminus of whose date is fixed approximately at 1100-A.D. This 
is, therefore, the lowest limit of Balaka’s date. . 

(2) Balaka is cited in the works on prayascitta, vyavabara, 
dáya-bbága and durgotsava. Therefore, we can infer that this writer 
also wrote on these subjects. 

(3) Bhavadeva cites Balaka only to refute him by holding that 
his views are ‘heya’ (to be disregarded), etc. — Jimütaváhana ; once 
cites him in support of his own views, but in all other cases rails at 
his views as balaka-vacana (words of a child). Sülapani once men- 
sions him respectfully, but, in. the other case, rejects his view. 
Raghunandana cites him among the recognised authorities, These 
facts tend to prove that Balaka was: yet 00 establish his authority 
when, Bhavadeva and , Sülapani wrote their works, and that by the 
time of -Raghunandana his authority was considerably: acknowledged 
in Bengal. The anxiety of the earlier writers, however, to refer to 
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Balaka, although it was only to refute his view, is itself an evidence 
of the fact that even at their times Balaka’s views were not so insigni- 
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ficant as to be passed over in silence. 


(4) The facts that Balaka is not cited by writers outside Bengal 
and that.the Bengal writers betray great concern for his views tend 


*o prove that he was a writer of Bengal. 


The writers of Bengal, who cite Jikana, are chronologically the 


Jikana (or Jikana) 


following : — 


Bhavadeva, Siilapani, Raghunandana and Govindanandana 


The references ate: — 


oN Au Bw ७ nu 


अल जिकन...महापातक्युतपन्नापि कन्या...महापातकिनोति P. P., p. 102 


शारदीयामहापूजासुपक्रम्य जिकनः D. V., p. 2 


जातबुद्धिपूर्वा व्यतिक्रमो मोह दैति जिकनः। तन्न... P. V. p. 19 


जिकनस्तु पापकर्मण दूयं जन्यते Ibid., p.21: 
जिकनस्तु लिधा पापमुतपद्यते'-*तदसंगतम्‌ lbid., p. 22 
जिकनस्तु लिविधमाइ Ibid., p. 50 

अल जिकनोक्क' यथा Ibid., p. 86 

मोहृशब्दो$त बुद्धिपरदति जिकनः [did., p. 94 

अत fiada... तन्न lbid., p. 97 

एतत्‌ सं हितायामदष्टत्वात्‌. .. जिकनः Ibid., p. 102 
मद्यपदं चाल gu *-*इति जिकनः Ibid., p. 105 
Fafa प्रयोजकादीनां **-इति fasa: lbid., p. 106 
1जकनस्सु भविष्यपुराणवचनविसद्धमेतदेवाह lbid., p. 112 
...इति जिकनब्याख्यानं निरसम्‌ lbid., p- 118 

अन्न जिकनोक्क॑,.. [bid., p. 126 

जिकनस्तु आचार्य ...युरुशब्देनोपादानम्‌ lbid., p. 133 


जिकनकल्पतरुकारादयस्तु...सर्वत व्यवहितयोनिसम्बन्धः lbid., p. 114 


जिकनादयस्तु afe---aearfe वाक्यानि स्युः Ibid., p. 151 
जिकनस्तु ...संवत्सरेण पातः Ibid., p. 156 

जिकनस्तु अनकेब्राह्मणवधवत्‌...तन्तता ... तन्न lbid., p. 164 
इति सामान्येनाभिधानात इति जिकनः Ibid., p. 175 
जिकनस्तु सोपवासा...न faa: Ibid. p. 176 
जिकनस्तु...प्रथमं प्राजापत्यम्‌ lbid., p. 533 


अल जिकनप्रथवतयः ब्रद्मपुराणादिवचनेरेवात व्यवस्थामाहुः 5. V., p. 130 
अत्न जिकनः 1. AA द्विविधः पुलिकापुतोऽपुलिकंपुलश्च lbid., p. 261 


अत जिकनप्रशृतयः पूर्ववचनेन .**तदसंगतम्‌ lbid., p. 286 
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28. a जिकनः अन्यम्रताहे...इत्युपादानात्‌ Ibid., p, 372 
29. तदा च इद्धिनिमित्तेन सपिएडी कर णापकर्षे 
gfe जिकनप्रभृतीनां सम्मतम्‌ Ibid., p. 375 
3०. अम्निसाध्यत्वान्नात्र निर्नेरधिक्रार इति जिकनः...तदसंगतम Ibid., p. 458 
31. यत्तु जिकनप्रभ्ृतिभिरक्त'...सम्बन्थात्‌ T. V. p. 235 
32. ..यथाकालं तु कार्याणीति जिकनादीनां मतमपास्तम्‌ ७. K. p. 351 
33. जिकमोऽप्येवम्‌ M. T., p. 774 
34. जिकनीयान्त्येष्ि विध्यनुमरणविवेकयोव्यीस: S. T., p. 237 
35. ...इति जिकनधृतपैठीनसिवचनात Ibid., p. 238 
36. अत एव जिकनघनज्ञयसंग्रहयोः T.T., p. 66 
The above references lead us to draw the following conclusions: -- 


(1) The earliest writer to cite his name is Bhavadeva. Hence, 
the lower limit of Jikana’s date, like that of Balaka, is 1100 A.D. 
The upper limit of Jikana’s date appears to be much higher than 
that of the previous writer. This seems to be borne out by the 
respectful attitude with, which even the earlier writers mention him 
as well as by the copious references to this writer made by Silapani— 
facts which tend to prove that, about the time of Bhavadeva, Jikana's 
authority was already established in Bengal, so much so that Bhava- 
deva had to recognise his views. — It is true that Sülapani differs from 
him occasionally, but the cases of agreement are far more than those 
of disagreement. 

(2) Jikana is cited in the works on prayaScitta, durgotsava, 
sraddba, íuddbi, tithi and malamasa—subjects on which Jikana also 
presumably wrote. That the Antyesti-vidhi was the name of one 
of the works of Jikana seems undoubted in view of the fact that 
Raghunandana mentions it as ‘Jikaniya’ (written by Jikana) in his 
Suddbi-tattva (p. 237). From the same reference by Raghunandana 
it appears that the Ana-marana-viveka is also ascribed by Raghu- 
nandana to Jikana. Had he intended the Anu-marana-viveka, ascribed 
to Sülapani?, he would have, perhaps, .associated with the work the 
name of Siilapani without attributing both the works to Jikana. — 

.. From the testimony of Raghunandana, in his Titbi-tattva (p. 66), 
we can conclude that there was some sort of compilation (sam graha), 
made by Jikana, although we cannot - definitely say with what 
particular subject the same work dealt. 


2 See S. C. Banerji, "Sülapani the Sahudiyan, NIA, Vol. V, p. 140 
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(3) The same considerations as in the case of Balaka lead. us 
to believe that Jikana belonged to Bengal. 


Yogloka (or, Yogliuka or Jogloka) 


The following are the writers, arranged chronologically, who 
mention this author : — 


Jimütavabana, Raghunandana 


Tue following are the references: — 


Le 


2. 


Nui Ww 


~ 
oO MD cm 


= 
- 


अतएव खल्प एव ग्रन्थे NAINE... K. V., |. 221 
तस्मात्‌... योग्लोकस्य वृहदभ्रन्थे प्रक्षिप्तम्‌ । तस्यैव 
खल्पप्रन्थ......योग्लौकीय्र वृह्दग्रन्थपुरातनपुस्तीप्व- 
भावात्‌ ।...योग्लीकेनापि बृह्द्अन्थे लिखितम्‌ Ibid. p. 273 . 
योग्ग्लीकेन तु खत्पन्वहद्‌ ग्रन्थभेदेन quam lbid., p. 365 
fa योग्लौकीय व्याख्यानमांदरणीयम्‌ lbid., pp. 378-369 
---षवल योग्लोकेः कृतमपि कालनिरूपणम्‌ lbid., p. 380 
योग्लीकेन qgi...qqdia हेतुशून्यम्‌... lbid., pp. 394-395 
aq, ...योग्लीकेन लिखित॑ं...अतो योग्लीकमतं हेयम्‌ lbid., p 454 
aa योरलोकेन लिखितम्‌ ...तदस'गतम्‌ Ibid., p. 457 
यथोक्तं योग्लोकेन,..तदस गतम्‌ lbid., p. 465 

योग्लोकादीनां मतमपास्तम्‌ Ibid., p. 483 
वृहद्योग्लोकग्रम्थे च...इति तेनाप्युक्रम । 
स्वरपयोग्लोकेन तूक्त. ..इत्यन्तम्‌ । 
aa वहुतरप्रकार' दूषितमेव bid. p. 49० 
यत्‌ पुनरस्य वचनस्य योग्लोकीयं व्याख्यानं. ag बद्धम्‌ lbid. p. 503 
यचच खल्पयोग्लोकेनात्रोक्तम्‌... lbid., p. 505 
वृहद्‌ योरलोकेनाप्युक्कम्‌... lbid., p. 505 | 
यदप्युक्तं योग्लोकेन...तहप्यहृदयं व्याख्यातम्‌ lbid., p- 506 


e एतेन यत्ताकिंकंमन्येन योग्लोकेनाभिद्वितम्‌ V. M. p. 291 


इति तार्किकंमन्ययोग्लोकमतम Ibid., p. 293 

तस्माद्‌ विरोधिप्रतिषेवकर...योर्लोकेन euren lbid., p. 295 
यत्तू ...तोकिकंमन्यस्थ योग्लोकस्य, ,,इति,श्रीकरदत्तोदाहरण .. . 
खीकरणं तदसंगतम्‌ Ibid., p. 302 

उपायत्रचयस्य,, .तस्मादिति व्याख्यानं Arata lbid., p. 310 
यत्‌...तार्किकमन्येन योग्लोकेन ... तदसंगतम्‌ lbid., p. 312 
तस्मात्‌ तार्किंवमन्यस्य योग्लोकस्य उदाहृरणं हेयम्‌ lbid. p. ३13 
मञ्जरीकारस्यापि,, .समानमेव दूषणम्‌ जोग्लोकेन त्‌ 

कारणोत्तरप्रकरणे दशितम्‌ lbid. p. 347 
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24. WW विशोभिजोग्लोकः सर्वेस्थाने समानियतवादात lbid., p. 348 
25. इति जोग्लोकमतानुसारिमेथिलमतं युक्तमिति वाच्यम्‌ V. T., p.217 
26. एवमेव श्रीकरबालक जोग्लोक... प्रभृतयः bid... 223 


From the above references we can draw the following conclusions 
about this author: — 


(1) Jimütavahana is the earliest author to cite Yogloka, At 
one place he refers to old MSS. (putratanapusti) of Yogloka's works— 
a fact which tends to ‘prove that Yogloka lived much earlier than 
Jimütavahana, Jimitavahana is placed roughly between the rith 
and the roth century A D. ‘Therefore, the lower terminus of 
Yogloka’s date can be fixed at the 11th century, although we can 
reasonably assume that this author flourished at least a century earlier 
than Jimütavahana. 


(2) Yogloka is referred to in the works on hala and vyavabara— 
subjects on which he also may be supposed to have written. That 
he wrote a treatise on vyavabára appears to be proved by a reference 
contained in the Vyavabara-matrha (p. 347) in which one of the 
chapters of a work of Yogloka has been styled Kár«nottara-prakarana. 
From the reference no. 6 above we may safely conclude that he wrote 
a treatise on the determination of time  (Kala-niripana) for various 
rites, 


(3) That there were two versions—one longer and the other 
shorter of some work of Yogloka—possibly of his work on Kala— 
seems to be proved by many a reference to Brhad-yogloka and Svalpa- 
yogloka. 

(4) Jimütavahana often jecrs at him by saying that he is tarkikam- 
manya (priding himself on being a logician) and nava-tarkikammanya 
(new-fangled logician), and rejects his views as asangata (improper), 
heya (to be discarded) ete. Raghunandana, from whose reference 
‘in the Vyavabara-tattva (p. 217) we learn that Yogloka’s views 
found favour with the writers of Mithila, refers to Yogloka in a 
respectful manner. . From Jimitavahana’s anxiety to refute some of- 
the views of Yogloka, we may conclude that, already in Jimütavahana's 
time, Yogloka’s was an authority to reckon with, 


(5) The same considerations, as in the case of previous writers, 
would lead us to infer that Yogloka was a writer of Bengal. 
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Jitendriya 
He is mentioned by Jimütavahana only? 
The following are the references: — 
I. aa वाच्य इति जितेन्द्रियः K. V., p. 78 
2, तदयमतिमन्दतमवादः कथं 'सुन्द्रमतिना 
जितोन्द्रियेणाभिनन्दितः 2 Ibid., p- 255 


3. अत एवोक्क जितेन्दियेण lbid., p. 367 

4. अत एव जितेन्द्रियेण... Ibid., p.370 ` 

5. जितेन्द्रिय...कृतमपि कालनिरूपणं निःसारता याति Ibid., p. 380 
6. , तथा जितेन्द्रियेणाप्युक्त,..इयन्तम्‌ lbid., p. 489 

7. अतः... जितेन्दियोक्क ग्रादरणीयः D. D., p. 166 

8. तस्माद्‌ विश्वरूपजितेन्द्रिय,..निरूपित आद्रणीयः lbid., p. 183 
9. ... Wet एव...इति जितेन्द्रयिण लिखितम्‌... Ibid., p. 193 
10. अत एव प्रायश्चि्तकाणडे जित्तेन्रियिण भणितम्‌ bid. p.224 
11. अत एव जितेन्दियेण,..इत्युक्म्‌ V. M., p. 302 


12. जितेन्द्रियेगापि...प्रतीयते bid., p. 334 
Erom these references we can conclude as follows : — 


(1)  Jimütaváhana respectfully acknowledges. his authority at every 
step. This shows that, about the 1101-12 01 cent. A.D., Jitendriya's 
authority was firmly established in Bengal, so much so that even a 
jurist like Jimütavahana had to recognise his views. Thus we can, 
perhaps justly, place Jitendriya between the gth and roth 
century A.D. 

(2) Jitendriya is mentioned in the work on kala, daya-bbaga 

and vyavabara so that we may presume that he also wrote on these 
subjects. The reference No, 10 above appears to indicate that 
` Jitendriya wrote,a work on prayascitta also. This reference makes 
us infer that either his work on ‘Prayascitta-kanda’ was styled 
Prayascitta-kanda ot that Prayascitta-kanda was the name of a.section 
(kanda) of a general treatise. 


3 Kane maintains that Jitendriya is mentioned by Raghunandana in his 
Daya-tattva (Smyti-tattva, Il, p. 182). But the text, on which Kane bases his 
assumption, reads thus ;—Jinendra-daya-bhaga-prayascittavivekakrnmatam, etc. 
The name is Jinendra so that it does not seem to be safe to read Jitendra or 
Jitendriya in his place, Moreover, his mention by Raghunandana does not seem 
to be likely in view of the fact that no writer of Bengal, intervening between 
Jimfitavahana and Raghunandana, mentions Jitendriya. 
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. (3) Barring the doubtful reference by Raghunandana (foot note 3 
—supra), Jitendriya is not mentioned by any writer of Bengal 
succeeding Jimütavahana down to Raghunandana. From this it seems 
that Jitendriya was a fairly old writer whose views counted up to.the 
time of Jimitavahana whose dazzling brilliance completely over- 
shadowed this old writer. 

(4) Being mentioned by no writer outside Bengal Jitendriya 
seems to have belonged to this province. 


Sures CHANDRA BANERI! 


A Study of the Prajapatya 
form of Marriage 


The forms of marriage according to which a girl could be married 
‘in ancient India are no less than eight, enumerated by Manu as 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajipatya, Asura, Gindharva, Raksasa and 
Paisica’. From a strict legal point of view these eight forms have 
been classified under two heads— forms that belong to orthodox group 
and forms that fall under unorthodox one, on the consideration of the 
point whether father of. the girl exercised supreme power in the 
marriage of the girl or not. To the orthodox group belongs the 
Prajapatya form of marriage, as here the father of the girl had the 
supreme voice in the selection of the bridegroom. Manu says that the 
gift of the daughter after the father has addressed the couple with 
the words—‘may both of you perform your religious duties together’ 
and after he has honoured the bridegroom, is declared to constitute 
the Prajapatya form of marriage. Yajfavalkya has defined this form 
almost in identical manner differing only in one point that here the 
groom-designate should be a willing party and aspirant for the hands 
of the girl concerned. Devala in this connection makes the peint 
more clear by stating that the girl should be decorated and given 
away after a condition is procured from the suitor that they would 
perform religious duties together. —Saükha is silent on the issue of 
the imposing of condition and simply states that in this form the. 
girl is given over along with water? and same is the condition laid down 
‘in Visus. The definition of this form of marriage by Sahkha and 


1r Manu Sam. III-21. 
2 सहोभौ चरतां धर्ममिति वाचानुभाष्य च i 
कन्याप्रदानमभ्यच्य प्राजापत्यो विधि स्मृतः |; Manu Sam, I-30. 
3 सहोभौ चरतां धर्ममित्युक्का दीयतेथिने । 
स कायः,,, re «०० ००० «० ॥ Yàáj. Sam. 1-60. 
4 सहधर्मक्रियाहेतोदानं समयबन्धनात्‌ । 
अलङृत्यैव कन्याया विवाहः स प्रजापतिः ॥ 


Referred to in Krtyabalpatara, II, p. 85. 
5 प्रार्वितामप्रदानेन प्राजापत्यः प्रकीत्तितः— Sarkha Sam, IV-5. 
6 Vide Visnu Sambita, XXIV-22, 
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"Visnu offers us a clue to the supposition that there was a time when 
the Prajapatya form of marriage was free from any sort of imposition 
of a condition on the groom. At that time Prajapatya form needed 
only the condition that the suitor would approach the father of the 
‘bride. 

The definition of this form of marriage as laid dowa by Manu 
finds support in the Arthasastra’ and in the text of Niarada.® 
Gautama in his DharmaSastra urges that the formula must express 
in a sentence that the husband and wife will have to co-operate in 
the performance of their duties,’ Baudhayana lays more stress on 
the wearing of ornaments by the girl.!? 

Thus, from a study of the majority of definitions as furnished by 
different law-makers che condition that the husband must be promise- 
bound to perform his duties along with wife married according to the 
form, is usually noticed. The purpose behind this promise to be extrac- 
‘ted from the suitor offers an interesting ‘study. In his Dharmasitra 
Apastamba has declared in a forceful language that in all forms of 
marriage both the parties are to act in a united way?! because no 
division between the husband and the wife is possible. The 
Samskara Kaumudi has tried to explain the intricacies of the whole 
problem by stating that the special injunction refers to the household 
affairs of life. The groom who undertakes such a contract is barred 
from entering into any stages of life other than the household one. 
Again during the life-time of the wife married according to Praja- 
patya form, a husband is not allowed to contract marriage elsewhere, 
nor is he entitled to enter into another stage of life except the 
Garhyastha. But all these restrictions are not imposed on the 
husband after the death of the wife Sri D, V, Kane 


7 सहधच zamata — Adhikarana HI, Sūtra III. 

8 agai ene प्राजापत्यो fatard—hNarada XII. 4o. 

9 संयोगमन्तः प्रज'पत्ये सह धर्म चरतामिति--090. Dh, Sa. IV-4. 

o आच्छ्ाद्यालडुत्येपा सद्दधर्म' चर्य्येतामिति प्राजापत्य: — Bau. Dh. Sù 1.11.20,3. 
11 पाणिग्रहणाद्धि सहत्व' कर्मपु--«0. Dh, Si. 2.6.14.17. 

12 जायापद्योविभागो न विद्यते---/४४४., 2.6.14.16. 

13 अन्येष्वपि विवाहेषु धर्मस्याचरणं सह । 

यथप्युक्त तथाप्यल विशेषोक्कियु हाश्रमात्‌ ॥ 

आश्रमान्तर संप्राप्त निषेधार्यति गम्यते । 
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in his Dbarmafástra quotes another opinion that this promise on the 
part of the groom is meant for joint performance. of actions in such l 
religious duties as «pürta' etc., which require no fire. Thus it 
may be easily understood that Prajapatya form of marriage was meant 
fot restricting the husband to monogamous marriage which is defined 
in Hyde vs Hyde (1866) P and M (p. 130) ‘as the voluntary 
union for life of one man and one woman to the exclusion of all 
` others'.!? 

It is for this reason that according to modern opinion this 
Prajapatya form of marriage is regarded as the most .satisfactory 
form of marriage because the rights of husband and the wife are 
equally well secured in this form. Dr. A. S. Altekar'® has commented 
on the views of Haradatta which is identical with the opinion of 
Samskaraprakasa.*? He writes ‘This view, however, is mot correct, 
for the same corollaries can be drawn from the usual exhortation in 
the Brahma marriage, enjoining the husband and the wife to be 
inseparable companions of each other in all their activities in the 
spheres of religion, love and wealth’. But it may be said in this 
connection . that in all the definitions of the Brahma form of marriage, 
there 1s not the slightest scope for a supposition that in Brahma form, 
provision is made for the husband and wife to be inseparable 
companion in all activities of life—religious and secular. If 
Dr. Altekar had in his mind the directions of Apastamba"? that 
through marriage the couple gets right of joint performance, of duty, 
then also ic must be agreed that Apastamba's direction was not 
meant only for any special form of marriage. Thus it may be statec 
that che opinion of Dr. Altekar is nct based on sound argument. 


He says, ‘Brahma and — Prajapatya are synonymous words 


न चाल तस्यां जीवन्त्यां विवाहस्य परिग्रहः । 


आश्रमान्तरयोगो वा शृतायां भत्रतस्तु तो ॥  Saraskara Kaumudi, p, 732 

Referred to in P. V, Kane's History of Dharmasastra, vol, Il, part I. 

14 “अन्ये तु पूर्तादावनमिसाष्येषु साहित्यनियमार्था —History of Dbarmasastrs 
vol, IT, part I, p. 513 £.n. . 

15 Vide Balambhatta’s commentary on Yajüavalkya, I-60. 

16 Tbe Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p. 55. 

17 On Gautama Dharma Sütram, 1.4.5. 

18 2.6, 14. 17. 
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and it is quite possible that the Brahma marriage was originally 
identical with the Prajapatya one. The conclusion is supported by the 
fact that two of the early writers lke Vasistha and Apastamba do 
not mention Prajipatya marriage at all."!* 

Leaving aside the problem of the terms, Brahma and Prajipatya, 
which are stated to be synonymous, it can be asserted that there is 
fundamental difference between the two. Though in the text of 
Hindu Law, of Sri Golap Chandra Sarkar, supporting words are’ 
available’, though it is stated that 'Prajipatya does not materially 
differ from the Brahma’, yet we must note that similarity between 
the two forms even arc not too mich. This is of course a fact that 
both of them belong to the orthodox type and as such father or 
guardian of the girl concerned exercises supreme control in the 
selection of the groom, leaving no scope for her to bchave 
independently. 

In spite of this similarity between the two forms, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that dissimilarities can also be clearly noticed between 
the two forms. In the Brahma form of marriage, the father selects 
the son-in-law mainly on the basis of learning and other qualifications 
and offers his daughter to him after inviting him to his house, along 
with sucli presents as he could conveniently give on account of natural 
affection, The definition of Manu shows however that the groom 
in Brahma form of marriage was not a suitor for the girl. 

Again the gift of the girl co the groom in Brahma form was an 
unconditional one, The entire act of betrothal was inspired by no 
other purpose than the happiness of the couple concerned and there 
also nothing was directly stated. न 

In the Prajapatya, on the other hand, we have noticed that the 
groom was himself a suitor. Sri Gurudas Banerjee! also admitted 
the fact when he stated —‘It is the fact of the bridegroom Leing a 
suitor, an applicant for the bride's hand, that distinguishes this form 
(Prajapatya) from the Brahma’. The vital point that distinguishes 
Prajapatya from Brahma form is that while in the latter the gift is. 
unconditional, in the Prajapatya form it is restricted by condition that 


19 Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, P. 55. 
20 D. 96, | 
21 Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridband, p, 83, 


1 
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the married couple should be partners for performing together secular. 
and religious duties. Medhatichi has made it clear that though 
the term ‘dharma’ has been distinctly mentioned in the definition 
of Prajapatya form of marriage, yet the signified meaning is this 
that che secular activities are also to be included in 1.0 

Te is for this reason that orthodox writers criticised this form 
as inferior to Brahma form of marriage. Sri G. D. Banerjee has 
shown the comparative inferiority of this form to Brahma form on 
the ground that marriage with j Hindus, being a gift, ‘a gift loses 
a portion of the merit if the gift/is not voluntary, but has to be 
applied for’. But properly speaking the inferiority of this form is to 
bé judged in the light of the problem that a gift, in order to be a free 
and ideal one, should not be limited by any condition. As in Brahma 
form of marriage, the gift is unconditional it is to be regarded as superior 
to. Prajapatya form of marriage. Dr. R. B. Pandey also has expressed 
the same opinion. He says “According to the Hindu point of 
view it is inferior to the first three methods. The reason is that here, 
the gift is not free but.is bent-low under conditions, which should 
not have been according to the religious conception of a gifc".** 
But when Dr. Pandey argues that this form of marriage requires a 
society, in which there was no seclusion of-women and it was meant 
for the grown-up parties, for the implications of the condition were 
` to be intelligibla to both of them, he must have sufficient fact to 
_ substantiate his proposition, . The question of the bride being grown- 
up in age docs not arise at all inasmuch as in no definition of. this 
form of. marriage as furnished above, we come across any 
reference to age of the girl. Moreover, the question does not arise 
at all, for the fact: that -these conditions that were imposed on the 
groom ‘by the father of the bride, was only an affair of the two, the 
father:and the suitor. The girl had absolutely no say in the matter. 


- 22 धर्म्मप्रहनमुपलक्षणार्थम्‌। धमे :चांथ च कामे च तुल्ययोगत्तेमतेति मिथोऽस्य 
यंरिभाषावंत्रंनस्याथः iaa एवोच्यते सहभमंश्रर्थ्यतामिति नंतु धर्मार्थकामाः 
सेति, संतु धर्मशब्दः स्ट्यन्तरवशांदर्थक्ामयोरुपलण' थो व्याख्यातः Medhátithi's 
commentary on Manu III-30 


23 Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridbana, p. 83 
a4 Hindu Sariskaras, p. 287 
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Hence it mattered very little if the girl followed the implication of 
the condition or not. 

. Dr. P. V. Kane has furnished a new information that even in 
Brahma form of marriage there is no condition laid down by the father 
of the girl but the bridegroom promises that he will not break faith 
with his wife in the matter of three Purusarthas—Dharma, Artha and 
Kama.?5 

Medhacithi also argues that Prajipatya form is inferior to 
Brahma.?* 

Sarvajüanárayana makes it clear that the words of address as well 
as the intention of the benefit to be conferred on the girl. and the 
condition laid down that the girl should not be decorated with 
ornaments, make it inferior not only to Brahma and Daiva but also 
superior to Arşa. He further adds that no money is taken in this 
form and the purport of the address is inspired by compassion towards 
the girl.?” 

Raghavananda in his commentary on Manusambita, in an interest- 
ing way distinguishes this form from Brahma by way of explanation 
that there is no necessity of presentation of cloths and ornaments 
as in Brahma form.’ But we may add that this explanation does 
not find support in other texts, as we have already noticed. Nandana, 
however, makes it a point to refute the opinion of Sarvajfianarayana 
that Prajapatya is inferior to Daiva. He argues that if the groom is 
only caused to utter that he would perform religious duties together, then 
there is no reason of this form being treated as inferior to Daiva."* 


25 Kane in the footnote of (p. 519) His, of Dbarmaíastra, vol. II, pt. I 
has referred to the quotation from Savara on Jaimini—qą हि स्मरन्ति i qui 
चार्थं च कामेच नातिचरितव्येति p The Samskara Prakasa (Vl. 1. 17) (pp. 848. 
852) says that the words occur in the Kathakagrh yaparisista on Brahma form. 

26 अनयेव संविदा दोषेणास्य न्यूनता । अस्ति ह्यत्र दातुर्वरादुपकारलिप्सा-- 
Medhátithi's Commentary on Manu III-30. : 

27 एतञ्चेताहकपरिभापणेन दष्टाखार्थाभिसंघिनिमित्ततया कन्यालङ्काररहितया च ब्रा्म- 
देवाभ्यां हीनमाषीचोतकृष्टम्‌ | अत्ार्थग्रहणाभावात्‌ कन्या नुJम्पामालकत्वाच परिभाषणस्य । 
vile his commentary, on Manu, Iil-30. 

28 वस्नादेरनावश्यकत्वाद्वाह्मादेमेंदः— vide Raghavananda’s commentary on 
Manu III-30. ` ] 

29 यदि सहधर्मचरणानुभापणामेवात विवच्यते, ततो देवविवाह्ातप्राजापत्यस्‍्य न्यूनता 
वच्यमाना नोपपद्यते-vide Nandana's Commentary on Manu 111-30. Ec 
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Regarding th- designation of Prajaipatya form of marriage there 
are various explanations, Yajfavalkya has named it as ‘Kaya’ because 
iz the Brahmana works ‘Ka’ means Prajapati.?" Raghavananda has 
argued that the form derives its name either for the reason that the 
main purpose of this form of marriage is the procreation of sons or 
the reasons that Prajapati is the presiding deity of this form of 
marriage.’ But against the opinion of Raghavananda it may be 
stated that his argument is not based on sound logic ac least so 
far as the first item of it is concerned. Prajapatya form, as has been 
defined in various legal text books, has got no special reference to 
the procreation of sons. It was rather the general idea behind each 
and every form of marriage that through it the couple may procure 
& son who can save the family line from extinction. 


Nandana’s explanation is more logical. He says that Prajipatya 
marriage seeks to establish the married pair in household affairs of 
life specially as the condition provided there was that the groom 
should not marry again till the death of the married wife. It has 
further been conditioned that the groom should not enter into monk- 
hood (Pravrajya) during the life-time of the wife married according 
tothis form. The point has been made clearer by stating that 
Prajápati is the foremost of the deities in the household affairs of life.*? 
Sri G. D. Banerjee in his Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridbana** 
says—‘It is called the Kaya or Prajapatya as being the ceremony of 
the ‘Ka’s or Prajapatis, that is, lords of created beings or progenitor 
of mankind’. The opinion of Dr. Ludwik Sternbach?* on this 
form of marriage needs mention. He says ‘In this form of 
marriage called also Kaya viviha, the delivery of the girl to the 
wooct by the father or guardian was probably held to be equivalent 
to the wedding ceremony (similar to the Ancient Germanic Law), 


30 Yāj, Sam. 1-60, 

31 प्रजामालोद्‌ श्यत्वात प्रजापतिदैवल्याद्वा प्राजापल्ः-Raghavananda’s Commen 
tary on Manu 11-3०. 

32 याइसथ्यप्राधा न्यनिवन्धनं प्राजापत्यत्वम्‌ 1 ...गाहस्थ्यप्राथानो हि प्रजापतिः 
vide Nandana's Commentary on Manu III-30. 

33 P. 83. 

34 Vide his paper in Bharatiya vidya, vol. XI] (1951), p. 88. 
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so that it was not necessary to perform a further ceremony in 
the presence of a priest’, The learned scholar however has not 
adduced any reason for substantiating his proposal. As regards the 
last part of the proposition we must say that wedding ceremony is 
necessary in all forms of marriage, even in Gandharva, as “is evident 
from the story of Dusmanta by whom Sakuntala was finally taken in 
haud after due performance of ceremonies. 


HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 


On a Verse of the Pala Inscriptions 


_In five of the copper-plate grants hitherto discovered of the Pala 
kings of Bengal we have the following verse: 
Dese Praci pracura-payasi suaccham = दे 9796 toyam 
` Svairañ bbrantva tad —anumalaya = opatyaka candanesu \ 
Krtva sāndrais = tarusu (or r= marusu) 
jadatamn Sikararair=abbra-tulyab = 
_ Praley=adreh Katakam = abbajan yasya sena-gajendrab n 

10 course of editing the Bangad copper-plate inscription of Mahipala 
I, which was the first record found to contain the verse and which 
applies the contents of the verse to Vigrahapala II, father of Mabipala 
I, Kielhorn traslated it as: — 

“When the huge elephants of his army had drunk pure water in 
the water-abounding eastern land, and had roamed aboutat will in 
the sandal forests at the foot of the Malaya range (or “in the sandal 
forests of the valleys of the Malaya (country)’’,’ they like clouds took 
possession of the ridges of the snowy mountain, cooling the trees with 
showers of drizzling rain (viz. the water discharged from the elephants’ 
trunks)”. 

When three of these . inscriptions were unknown to exist, 
A. K. Maitreya surmised that, “This verse rather (than testifying 
to any campaign of conquest) seems to indicate the efforts of 
Mahipala's father (who was dispossessed of his kingdom) to secure 
shelter in various places”. . 

And this is the idea that has since gained ground. We were 
led to believe that the ill-fated king, Vigrahapala II, whose kingdom 


1 RD. Banerji’s tr. in Ep. Ind., xiv, p.-330. 
2 ]ASB.,lxi, part I, p. 80. With the reading r= mmarugs (for s-tarngu), 
the clause would mean “(and) having caused a coolness in the Maru lands 


» 


But the emphasis that the versé lays on the co-relation between what 
were cooled with water discharged from the elephants’ trunks and ‘‘the 
enjoyment of the slopes of the Himalayas” is so pointed as to rule out that 
reading, which must be taken as scribal mistake in all the records wherever 
it occurs. It does not at all befit the context, and we have no warrant to 
make it a separate clause. 

3 Gandalekbamala, p. 100 n, 
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had been liquidated but yet whose army comprising the elephant- 
forces was retained intact, was wandering in search of shelter hither 
and thither, now in the eastern country, then in the Malaya region of 
South India, and from there again right up to the Himalayas in 
the north. 

But things have now taken altogether a different outlook in view 
of the fact that the verse is applied to no fewer than four generations of 
Pala kings, including the mighty Mahipala I, in the five different ins- 
criptions, all found in North Bengal. Thus while in che Jajilpara grant 
of Gopala II the verse is applied to him,* itis put upon Vigrahapala 
II in the Bangad copper-plate of Mahipala L who thirteen years 
later uses it in his Belwa grant for himself; again, in both the grants 
of Vigrahapila JII found at Belwa' and Amgacbi* he (Vigrahapala 
III) claims the verse for him. This not merely ‘weakens the force 
of the argument in. favour of the above interpretation” (of 
A. K. Maitreya), as Dr. Majumadar puts it? with cautious 
reservation, but ic does throw the interpretation overboard. Jt is 
impossible to imagine a state of affair which Maitreya's interpre- 
tation would envisage in relation to the reigns of these four 
generations of kings. Kings destitute of their kingdoms and, there- 
fore, without their civil existence, and yet granting, with full-fledged 
imperial titles, lands in Varendra, which was by this time characteris- 
tically the nerve-centre of their royalty, and, on the other hand, 
their inscriptions fondly referring only to the disastrous catastrophe 
that befell each of them and without a word to say about the 


recovery of the lost kingdom before one king could bequeath 10 to his 


JAS., xvii, 1951, p. 142 

JASB., lxi, part I, p. 8o ; Ep. Ind., xiv, p. 326 ; Gandalekbamala, p. 95 
JAS., xvii, 1951, pp. 127-28. y 

Ibid, p. 132. र 8 Gaudalekbamala, pp. 125-26. 
History of Bengal, Dacca University, part L, p. 136. 


० १४७ - Ou as 


10 The editor of the two Belwa inscriptions of Mahipila Í, and Vigraha- 
pala III remarks on this verse ; “The Soka is well composed and hence this 
is claimed by different kings, Or in those days these kings kept their pater- 
nal kingdom to themselves only by marching their army here and there 


constant y,” 


JAS., Letters, xvii, 1951, p. 128, footnote. The remark is of 
course wholly wide of the mark, but tacitly or explicitly contradicts 


Maitreya’s interpretation, 
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successor. On the contrary, be it noted that three of these four 
kings called for the application of the verse to themselves. The 
verse, therefore, necessiates to be reckoned as one encomiastic, seeking 
to recount the expeditions undertaken by these different kings, one 
after another, and, as the verse says, in identical regions. 

But what are the regions? As regards the “eastern country’, it 1s 
doubtless East Bengal. So far as Malaya is concered, I should 
mention that there are two Malayas in India, one in south India 
being the southern part of the Sashyadri, and the other in Nepal. 
On the latter Malaya the late Mr. Burgess wrote as early as in 1885; 
“Lastly in Nepal, on the upper waters of Gandaka and Rapti, is a 
district known as Malayabhümi, whose chief town Deora or Malebhum 
is in lat. 28°33’ N., long. 83?6' E. On referring to Lassen (Ind. 
Ant., 2nd. ed., vol.1, p. 75) we find that he calls this district also 
Parvata............ Malayabhümi or Parvata with its capital on the 
Gandaka, would seem to answer best to the Malaya ofthe Mudrara- 
ksasa, Mahabharata, ९६८८----- 7. Can it not also answer to the Malaya 
valley of the present issue? The Kautiliya Arthasastra evinces that 
candana or sandalwood was not a monopoly of southern Malaya but 
"üsed to grow in various parts of India including Kamariipa, which is 
in so close proximity to Nepal. It is not unlikely that there was at 
least a sporadic growth of sandal trees also in Nepal, and chat the verse 
in its desire to liken this Malaya with its more celebrated name-sake 
of the south brings into play the imagery of candana with it. 

If che identification of the Malaya valley of the verse with the 
Malayabhümi of Nepal be not untenable, the verse would sim- 
ply mean that these kings after their military operations in East 
Bengal, led campaigns in Nepal, where indeed their war-elephants 
cooling the trees with water emitted from their trunks enjoyed the 
slopes of the Himalayas. This would, on one hand, add to our 
knowledge to the political relation that Bengal had with Nepal during 
the Pala period"? and, on the other hand, disprove the theory, hitherto 


11 Ind. Ant, xiv, p, 420. 

12 Tue relation seems to have started in the reign of Dharmapala, as is 
borne out by: the identification of Gokarga-tirtha and Gangi-sagara of 
Devapala's inscriptions with Gokarna and Gaüga-ságara of Nepal. Cf, 
Ind. Cult., iv, pp. 264-67. 
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held, of the disintegration or disruption of the Pala monarchy from 
the days of Narayanapila till its restoration by Mahipala I. Perhaps 
we have gone, I am afraid, a long way in misunderstanding and mis- 
representing the history of Palas from Rajyapala to Vigrahapala II, and 
we need now retrace our steps. So far as Rajayapala is concerned, we 
have now the evidence of his Bhaturiya inscription a$ to how the Pala 
monarchy under, him, far from showing any sign of decadence or 
feebleness, was vigorously active in fighting many tribes and countries, 
such as the Mlecchas, Angas, Kalingas, Vangas, Odras, Pandyas, 
Karnatas, Latas, Gurjaras, etc.!? As for Gopala Il and Vigrahapaja II, 
we may infer from the verse under discussion-that they were also any- 
thing but weaklings, each of them being the hero of at least two 
expeditions, one in the east and the other in the north. 

But at the same time there is no attempt to overestimate their power 
or achievements. Vigrahapala II, rather than his son Mahipala I, must 
have suffered some territorial loss in North Bengal, and this, as it 
seems now as before, to the Kambojas,’ the, identity of whom still 
remains a baffling problem. 

The Kambojas of north-western India, the Tibetans, or the Kambo- 
jas of the Lushai Hill ‘tracts of Assam!? may solve the puzzle. 
If may be suggested that those Kambojas wete a people of the 
Nepalese stock belonging to the Malayabhümi of Nepal, and against 
whom the Palas again and again went to war, either on the defensive 
or offensive? 

APARNA BANERII 


13 IHQ., xxxi. 1955, p. 227. 

14 It is rather difficult to deny a Kamboja invasion of North Bengal, 
only in view of the similarity of two or three personal names of the Kamboja 
kings with those of the Pala kings. There are other factors to be considered 
before we come to any definite conclusion. 

15 Pag Sam Jon Zang, Index, p. 10. 


Husain Shah in Bengali Literature 

Some idea about the reign of Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah who 
is said to have ruled Bengal from 1493 to 1519* can be gleaned 
from the Persian sources. This can, of course, be supplemented by 
the side-lights thrown by the contemporary Bengali sources which have 
incidentally referred to the socio-political aspects of Husain Shah’s 
reign. The historical value of these literary works can hardly be 
over-estimated inasmuch as they give us genuine information about 
the history of this country. In this paper, we shall discuss the politi- 
cal aspects of the reign of Husain Shah wich special reference to some 
of the political works of Bengali literature produced in the fifteenth 
and che sixteenth centuries A.D. 


Early Life of the Sultan 

Good deal of controversy has centred on the early life of Husain 
Shah. Krsnadas Kaviraj tells us that Sayed Husain- Khan who 
was serving under a Revenue Officer of Gaur, named Subuddhi Rat, 
was once severely whipped for a fault of his own, by the latter, during 
the excavation of a tank. When Husain Khan became the king of 
Gaur, he did not fail to show favour to his former master. But the 
Sultan's. wife, finding the clear marks of whipping on his body, request- 
ed fiim to put the Rai to death. Although he did not comply with this 
ill advice, he finally desecrated the caste of Subuddhi Rai who, 


however, left for Benares.? 


1 History of Bengal, Dacca University Publication, 1948, vol II, 
PP: 143, 150. 
2 Krsnadás Kaviraj : — Caitanya Caritdmrta ed. Atul Krishna Goswami, 
Calcutta, 1325 BS. Madhya Lila; pp. 255-55: 
शूर सर्व wale ata छिन (शोफ-अविकांगी । 
छमन di omm करव Sita stadt ॥ 
wife ceteris जांदव गनमांव ऐकन 1 
fex Atel ata छांदव छांदूक भांद्रिन ॥ 
etc सर्व छनन थी ८शोटफ़त afe CEST । 
gare MENA ccm दळू वांशेन ॥ 
जीत At Sta जातत carat atata fT । 
«ggf aca MIANA करळू EIC ॥ 


e 


नी 
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.. It is difficult for us to ascertain if the stoty contains any historical 
truth at all. While the poet on his own admission followed previous 
writers, Murari Gupta, Damodar Swarup and Brindaban Das? in 
matters of other details of the subject of his work, he is silent about 
the source of this story. Whatever might have been the source, it 
seems quite apparent that the details of the early life of Alauddin 
Husain tally in material points with other known versions of it, Joao 
de Barros maintains that there landed at Chittagong an Arab merchant 
of noble birth of Aden accompanied by a number of soldiers with 
whose help the Sultan of Gaur conquered Orissa and that the merchant 
ultimately became the ruler of Gaur, having killed the Sultan 

Depending on this statement, Blochmann has inferred chat the Arab 
merchant mentioned by de Barros is Sayed Husain Sharif Makki. 

Again according to Martin, Husain who was the native of Rangpur 
was the grandson of Sultan Ibrahim, the deposed king of Gaur. 
Thus we find that the above views on the early life of Husain Shah 
have little connection with Krsnadás Kaviraj’s statement that he 
had served a Hindu revenue official before he became the king of 
Gaur. According to a popular tradition found in the district of 
Murshidabad, Husain served in his boyhood as a shepherd in the 
house of a Brahmin of Candpura, a village of Murshidabad, to whom 
he showed, on becoming the king of Gaur, much gratitude by offering 
him che village of Candpura on a nominal rent of one anna, so that 
the Brahmin's Zamindari became known as Ekani Caudpura. [t is 
said that the wife of Husain Shah, bent on desecrating his caste, 
compelled the Biabmin to take beef so that he had to become a convert 


ate कटढ--जांशांव cone ata zu शिंडां । 

Sa भांबिव आाँगि छान acm कश ॥ 

खौ o etfe ag सहि ette नां xtfaca । 

ate कटए--छांछि facet Seal नांडशि कौटव ॥ 

` खौ wtface stcz—sterl race Afè | 

«cauta शानि Eta गूथ aratz ॥ 

vera Rafa aly (भशे ww teal 

वांब्रांनमी ञांरेलां मव fam wtfent ॥ 
3 Op.cit, p. 51 4 ]ASB., 1873, Old Series, vol. XLII, p, 287 
5 Montgomery Marin The History, Antiquities, Topography and 

Statistics of Eastern India, London, vol, IH, p. 448. 
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to Vaisnavism.® This story is almost the sane as that. mentioned by 
Krsnada, Kaviraj. It may be conjectured here that the poet, 
while writing the Caitanya Caritāmrita towards rhe end of the six- 
teenth century, probably found this tradition in wide circulation in 
Radha whence he might draw the material for his story. The tradi- 
tion current in Radha towards the end of the sixteenth cenrury had 
possibly some connection with the events which happened in that 
part of the country at the end of the fifteenth century A.D. Ghulam 
Husain Salim holds that Husain, son of one Syed Ashraful Husaini, 
who was Sharif of Makka, and inhabitant of Tarmuz, a 
town in Turkestan, came “by chance" to Bengal, stayed in the house 
of a Kazi of Candpura, a village in Radha, who gave him education 
and also the hands of his daughter, because of his noble pedigree, and 
eventually became the vizier of Muzaffar Shah.” Cāndpura, at 
present a village in Murshidabad district, is known as Ekāni Cand- 
pura (probably because of the reason already mentioned). Although 
the above statement of Riaz does not corroborate the story told by 
Krsnadis Kaviraj, it indicates the association of Husain Shah's 
early life with that part of Murshidabad—a fact clearly proved by the 
discovery of a number of inscriptions of the early reign of Husain Shah 
in the villages around Candpara. If the association of the Sultan’s 
eatly life with Murshidabad seems so much well-established, then the 
fact of his serving under a Hindu revenue official before he became 
the ruler of Gaur, is also highly probable. — Krsnadas Kaviray’s 
statement that he was a Sayed, corroborates the generally accepted 


view that Husain Shah was a born Arab.? 


The early part of Husain Shah’s reign 


Even the earliest part of Husain Shah’s reign seems to have made 
an impression upon the minds of his subjects and captured their 
imagination to a great extent. Bijay Gupta, a contemporary of 


6 Rakhal Das Banerjee: Banglar Itibas, Il, Calcutta, 1324 BS, p. 243. 

7 Riazus Salatin: Eng. tran, by Maulvi Abdus Salam; Calcutta, 1902; 
p.137. . 

8 JASB., 1675-87. 148-150. 

9 Some of the inscriptions and coins clearly show that he was the son o£ 


Syed Ashraful Husaini. JASB., 1872, p. 338 ; 1873, pp. 232-93. 
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Alauddin Husain Shah, who composed in 1494-95" the epic of snake- 
cult popularly known as Manasi-Mangal, has spoken very much 
highly of the achievements of the Sultan. «Sultan Husain Shah,” 
he says, “is the crown of kings. He may be compared with Arjun in 
fighting and as such he resembles: the morning Sun. The king rules the 
earth with the strength of his arm. Because of the protection offered by 
him, his subjects enjoy happiness regularly. The area of Fatehabad 
extends up to Bangrora." This is no doubt a vivid picture of the political 
life cf the then Bengal which is supplemented by a piece of social 
picture running as follows: “The river Ghaghar. is on the West, and 
the Ghandeswar, on the East, Between the two, there is the village 
Phullasti, an aboda of scholars. The Brahmins there bear the four 
Vedas. The Vaidyas are well-acquainted with their own Sastras. 
The Kayasthas, living there, are well-versed in the art of writing. 
The other sects who’ live there are conversant with their respective 
Sastras.’’2! 

I£ we deal piecemeal with these pictures, they will possibly lead 
to certain definite conclusions, The glowing tribute which the poet 
has paid to the Sultan seems justifiable, if we take into account his 
subsequent military, administrative and cultural attainments. His 
conquest of Kamrüp, his invasion of Assam, and his war with Orissa 


10 Dinesh Chandra Sen: Banga  Dbása O Sábitya; Bth ced, 
pp. 111-12. 
11 Bijay Gupta: Manasa- Mangal, cd. Basanta Kumar Bhattacharya, p. 4. 
gate AA मांड नृश॑छि-छिलक 1 
RAH झार्ष्कून Atel aoe afa i 
fas «testet ater frat शृथिवी ॥ 
atata otera tert सुर्थ डूटक्षनिड | 
Jat wealaty raa डकमिभ ॥ 
शेष्फिएन चांघव नौ शूट्व ATENA | 
MI FHA जांभ AES ANA ॥ 
ptf camatat Gen जान| AFA | 
taaah acm निळ tests petat ॥ 
FZS दाम Cay FAATAA ya | 
werte «ct निज «icm qs ॥ 
BAW (यरे SU CHE UTIA | 
(इन FAA etos «fo विजय ॥ 
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and Tipperah, through which he displayed his military strength, show 
that he has been rightly compared with Arjuna. Bijay Gupta composed 
his work approximately two years after the accession of. Husain Shah 
to the throne of Gaur,’ A pertinent question arises in this connec- 
tion in our minds—how is it that the Sultan became the Nrpatitilaka 
within the short period of two years during which he seems to have 
fought no great battle at all? How could he be so much popular 
in Banga separated from Gaur by hundreds of miles? In answeting 
these queries, we may point to cettain historical facts about which 
there are genuine documentary evidences. It is known from an inscrip- 
tion that Barisal, the district of our poet, was included in the kingdom 
of Gaur as early at least as 870 A.H. (1465-66 A.D.) when a mosque 
was constructed at Mirganj in the same district by one Azial Khan. 
So by the time when Bijay Gupta wrote his Manasa-Mangala, this 
district was well-connected with Gaur. Moreover, Alauddin Husain 
Shah had already left his mark on the history of this country as the 
minister of Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah.'^ In view of these facts 
the news of his accession might have reached the different regions of 
the kingdom of Gaur. The consideration of the growing power of 
the Sultan probably led the poet to compare him to the morning Sun. 
So there seems to be no poetic superfluity in Bijay Gupta's view that 
he was the Tilak-mark of all kings. The political glory and the social 
prosperity of the early period of Husain Shahi Bengal have impelled 
another poet, Bipra Das of West Bengal, to regard the Sultan as an 
- auspicious sign in Gaur.® 

Bijay Gupta’s view that Fatehabad (modern Faridpur) was a part 
of Husain Shah’s kingdom is supported by the fact that some of his 
coins were struck there. What is of more interest to us is his view 


12 Husain Shah became Sultan in 1493 and Bijay Gupta composed his 
Mangal poem in 1494-95. Supra, footnotes, 1 and ro. 

13 JASB., Old Series, 186o, vol. XXIX, p. 407. 

14 Riazus Salatin, Eng. Tran., pp. 127-130. 

15 Sukumar Sen: Bangla Sabityer Itibas, pt L p. 118 (1948 
Publication) : Bipra Das quoted: ऋनजांन CIC मोळ cites we! Bipra 
Das wrote Manasa Mangala in 1495-96. , 

16 Catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta; vol. II pt II, p. 
173, Nos. 169-70, 175, 176, No. 202 of the same work. In fact, Fatehabad 
was included ii Gaur-Kingdom even unter some of Husain Shah's 
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that his native district known at that time as Bangrora division was 
included in Fatehabad. 

The reign of Husain Shah had surely conferred certain advantages 
on the then society. The above-mentioned social picture given by 
Bijay Gupta shows that the Brahmins of his locality were Vaidic 
Brahmins; the Vaidyas possessed much knowledge of the science of 
medicine; the Kayasthas formed the clerical class of the society and 
other castes had adopted similar other professions. This brief descrip- 
tion of the Hiridu society tells us much about the peace and prosperity 
enjoyed by the Hindus under Husain Shah whose reign was marked 


by a spirit of tolerance and liberalism. 


T be territorial. extension of bis kingdom 
The reign of Husain Shah witnessed the territorial extension of : 
the kingdom of Gaur on every side to which the contemporary Bengali 
sources ‘have referred. His military activities as gleaned from the 
. native sources may be grouped under three heads: (1) war with 
Orissa, (2) war with the .Maghs for the possession of Chittagong 
and (3) war with.the king of Tipperah. : 


War witb Orissa 
_ There was a state of war between Gaur and Orissa to which the 
Vaisnava literature has made ‘incidental: references. Pratap Rudra | 
Deb, a devout vaisnava was then the king of Orissa!" According 
to Brindaban Das, in course of his war with Orissa, Husain Shah | 


successors and predecessors, Ibid., vol. 11, pt. II, p. 176, No. 202 and also 
p. 171, No. 160, pp. 169-70, Nos. 153-54 and p. 165, No. 119 of the same 
^ work. 
17 , Prindaban Das: Caitanya-Bbagavat, ed. Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, . 
Calcutta, p. 339: 
८य मभर HAA ञांशेनां नौनांऽटन । 
Sta peteret Ass छेक्न ॥ 
JAIA fstatees fea ANTA | 
And also Krsnadas Kaviraj: op. cit., p. 178: 
apg ofa amam ate Pet । 
कांग्रम८नांवाट्का डू डांत्व Feil CHAT ॥ 
Ace Sater कृश (कन aa ' 
SAAPA] यांएड CHA AA ॥ 
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destroyed a. number of Hindu temples.’ After his renunciation, 
when Caitanya was proceeding from Navadvip to Puri, Ram Candra 
Khan, the frontier Governor. of Husain Shah, informed him of the 
frontier hostilities in progress between Husain Shah and the king of 
Orissa so that he had to depend on the Khan’s help to cross the 
Ganges at,Chatrabhog.’® While returning to Bengal after passing a 
number of years in other countries, Caitanya was requested to wait, 
by the Orissan frontier officer, until a truce was concluded with the 
Muslim king." After this event Husain Shah asked Sanitan to 
accompany him in his expedition against Orissa—an order which the 


18 Brindaban Das: op, cit., p. 350, 351: 
A छटमन मांड! भर्व्द छेऊिय़ांन cH । 
rants छांक्टिनक (छेन facta (p. 350) 
Wore Aol भर्शाकांन यवन । 
ILA Ifa VI घन घन ॥ 
Byer ८काँछि cate efor शर्मा ॥ 
डाक्रिनक कळ कड phia exhi (p.351) 
19 Ibid., p. 316: 
मतव ety Beate विसभ अभग्न । 
CCH CHT CHR MA AMAA m ॥ 
atertal fraser शू featce BIA RİTA । 
शेथिक sce ote वनि नग्न लोटन ॥ 
cota fre fumi at tote नूक झेन | 
CZCS Gate AY छन भन fea ॥ 
JL (म TES था मव CATA STF | 
नांनॉनि शडितन खार AMT SATA ॥ . 
SAPS CATS CHCA BY (भाबर AT ° 
८य Cotas Blea lal कविव fog ॥ 
20 Krsnadas Kaviraj: op. cit., p. 179: 
a यवन alerts Stic Vata । 
wld StH ATA (कळू नाट्य ऽनिवांतर॥ 
frac शर्कार मव eta Besta । 
fa GI नगी कळू CATS ATA लाव ॥ 
fia m तळू, अक्षि कवि Sta मटन | 
"eC AA (नोकांटछ SANSA शमन ॥ 


` 
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latter refused to carry out lest the Sultan should kill the Uriyas and 
destroy the Hindu temples of Utkal,” 

These events give us an unconnected account of the Sultan's 
expeditions against Orissa They indicate that the hostilities between 
the two countries continued for a number of years from 1509 to 1516 
A.D. because Caitanya’s Sannyas took place in 1509 and in the 
same year he reached Puri; Sanatan joined him at Benares in 1516.2 
According to Madla Panji, Ismail Ghazi, one of the commanders of 
the Sultan, attacked Puri in 1509 and destroyed a number of temples, 
Pratap Rudra who was absent from his kingdom came back and 
compelled the Muslims to fall back on the Mandaran fortress which 
was also besieged ‘by the king of Orissa. But for the treachery of one 
of his Hindu officers named Govinda Vidyadhara, he had to withdraw 
his troops from Mandaran. Thus the Madla Panji corroborates 


"the account given by the Vaisnava literature: Barbosa, the Portuguese 


traveller who visited Bengal in 1 514, has stated that Orissa was for some 
time at war with the kingdom of ‘Bengala’.*4 According to some of 
the coins of Husain Shah's reign, Kamrup-Kamta and Jajnagar-Orissa ° 
were conquered in 1504-5 A.D. Ghulam Husain Salim holds that 
"subjugating the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, 
he levied tribute", All these indicate that a part.of Orissa was 
conquered by Husain Shah of which there is no indication in Bengali 
literature, In Caitanya Caritimyta, a river has been mentioned as 


21 lbid, p. 197: 
aasta (शेन ated Sfo मांण्टिज । 
मनांज्टन Oz Ola छन cata मौ ॥ 
Coral wes ङूभि Hawt wet मिड | 
cats fe नाशि cotata मरज xc ॥ 


22 lbid. p.50. D. C.Sen: Caitanya and his Companions published 

by Calcutta University 1922, pp. 164-65, 191 and 220. 
.23 JASB , OM Series, vol. LXIX, 1900, pt. 1, p 186 

24 The Book of Barbosa: ed, Mansel Longworth Dames, London, 1921, 
vol. II, p. 134. 

25 A. W. Botham Catalogue of tbe Provincial Coin-cabinet, Assam, 
p. 170, No. 18. The date 1504-5 indicates that Sultan's war with Orissa began 
earlier than 1509, the date mentioned in Vaisnava literature 


26 Riazus Salatin: Eng. Tran. p. 132. 
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the boundary between Bengal and Orissa.” The same view has also 
been held by Barbosa according to whom Bengal was separated from 
Orissa by. the Ganges. This river has, of course, been identified 


with modern Suvarnarekha.”° 


War with Tipperab 


. Military operations against the king of Tipperah were in progress, 
According to the Rajamala, which has given a detailed account of the 
war between Gaur and Tipperah,?? Dhanya Minikya, king of 
Tipperah, expelled the soldiers of Gaur from Chittagong in 1435 
Saka = 1513-24 A.D, after capturing it from the Muslims who 
were probably defeated by bim on this occasion. At this, Sultan . 

Husain Shah sent an. expedition against Tipperah under his general 
` Gaur Mallik, who, following the course of the Gomti, occupied 
Meherkul in Comilla, while the opposing army, under Rai-Kacag? . 
cook up a position in the Candigarh fort. At the time of crossing - 
the dry Gomti, most of the soldiers of Gaur Mallik were drowned, - 
because Rai-Kácág had released the water of the river held up at à 
distance by an earthen barrier, After the hasty retreat of the survivors, - 
the king of Tipperah occupied Chittagong in 1437 Saka=1515- 16. 
A.D,. To avenge this reverse, Husain Shah sent another expedition 
against Tipperah under Hatian Khan. Although this general occupied 
Zamir Khangarh and inflicted an initial defeat on Tipperah soldiers at 
Caghariagarh under Gagan Khan, he failed to utilise the experience 
of his predecessor Gaur Mallik, so that the result of this expedition 
was the same as that of the previous one. On their way to Ranga- 
mati, the soldiers of Hatian Khan were drowned at night in the river. 
The victory of Dhanya Manikya was largely due to the same stratagem 
as that to which he had recourse in defeating the soldiers of Gaur 


27 Supra, footnote No. 20. 
28 Op. cit., vol. Il, pp. 133-35. 
29 lbid., p. 135, footnote. : 
f 30^ The account has been summarised by R. D. Banerjee, op. cit., 1, 
pp. 251-52. Vide also History of Bengal, vol. Il, p. 149. 
31 In Rajamala, the name is qtagtsts. So we are in favour of spelling 
it as Raikachag, and not as Raichachag, as spelt in History of Bengal, vol. Il, 


P. 149- : 
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Mallik. Hatian Khan was punished by the Sulean for his inefficiency 


. 


and lack of foresight,°? 


32 The Rajamalz; published in one complete volume from independent 
Tipperah, on Caitra 28, 1311 (Tipperah-era) at Agartala, pp. 108-116. 
otata QADA arias, | 
siata fèras sN अमत । | 
cot Aifa शाटक भमत्र जिनिन, 
एांण्जिंग em «fa cata xtfset ! 
CTSA ASS CHD BETWS छिन, 
Aen भांगिका झांटक va कवि शिन | 
cater Al clot ७ वाडी छनिशा, 
वळून काक शोठीग्र cote भल्चिक faul i 
«aged CHB ACH CCS] Sataa, 
रखो CHV CHD (अना मरत ABAN | 
(मशंत्रकून sico जांगि AA यूकिन, 
CHB (काळे बूएक ITS Catster नडेन | 
fara taa view vica थान! FTA, 
CUI मल्लिक CHB भए ऐनत्ड AA । 
* 4 * 


faafia ब्रांथिटलक Afa ctts], 
Aafa छांजि नहीं Cosi (वशेवडी । 
* * 


+ 


ae fas afasta मशक (कून, 
faga taa mtra दनि (शोऊ em विन । 
* * * $ 


AGR ufüe ww frat qm रूटड, 
«atas; छटल viata Cerco | 
* * * 


(हीने stt fint भटक stata fera, 
निमा cotone ale wares गएन । 
* 


* ज 


arii जिनिवांदव Caer ai ऽनिन, 
caters मांड spatial दछ (मद फिन | 
* * “# 


FARA शत्थ BOA ga A Demi, 
Corte Can जांशिटम विनान ste frat 1 
कामित थी ace atre sfa stata, 

5 9 $ 


IHQ., MARCH, 1956 s 9 
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Bue the Bengali literature of an early period does not corroborate 
this view. According to Parigali Mahabharat, written in the reign 
of Husain Shah, Tipperah had to surrender itself to the Sultan of 
Gaur. According to the ASvamedh Parva of Srikara Nandi, 


35 the king of Tipperah who 


another comtemporary of Husain Shah, 
lived in a state of chronic fear for Chuti Khan, governor of Chitta- 
gong and .Tipperah, had to live in a mountain cave because of the 
onrush of the Muslim soldiers in his country and acknowledged his 
supremacy by offering him a number of horses and elephants as 


tribute. This statement is borne out by 2 documentary evidence 


eicere CHS १ए CREA d ATTA, 
छ'चत्रियांस रर (शेन ग्रांज! विछभान 1 
* * * 
डिन थ्व JAF ANA atta भएन, 
oF faa शशेन Ai AAT (हूछटन | 
i + * 


calor ATZA डाटा नमी मिन va, 
peace विन (मळ कवि atl wa । 
* * * 


ala cate मर्व (मछ थनश्च कविन, 
ऊस Atal cse CHD भत्व छक्र मरिन | 
* * * 
काँछिएऊ «fce ata faai cal 
CAS «fca छाड्न otha Ate थाना । 


७ aferal Cres A (त्री छनि (शेन 
clie eta enfe faba वनिन | 
33 D. C. Sen: op, cit., p. 94 and Sukumar Sen: op. cit., I, p. 224. 
34 Sukumar Sen: op. cit., I, p. 225, footnote: 
Wet CAAA मांश भक ८शीए नाथ । 
जिशूवांत्र ata ममशिन ata ate ॥ 
35 D.C, Sen: op. cit., pp, 96-97 
36 Srikara Nandi:^ op. cit., ed. Binod Bihari Kavyatirtha and D. C, Sen 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 1312 B.S. 0. 3-4 
नृशेछि cre Atel Ska किडिशेछि। 
AT मान क७ COMM शॉटम PRÉS. I 
डान अक्‌ ८मर्मांशंडि area छूम्थिंन । 
farata Boira कतिल afeta ॥ l 
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also. We have come to know from an inscription discovered at 
. Sonargaon, that Khawas Khan was the USirlaskar of Tipperah and 
Wazit of Eklim Muazzamabad.* Thus the conquest of a part of 
Tipperah by Husain Shah seems fairly well-established. In the face 
of so many positive proofs in favour of our conclusion, it is very much 
difficult for us to rely on the information ‘supplied’ by — Rajamala, 
written towards the end of the sixteenth century. Moreover the 
dates of the conquest of Chittagong by.the king of Tipperah, as given 
by the Rzjamála have aroused some doubts in our minds. It seems 
that the Rajamala has referred to the initial stage of Husain Shah’s war 
with Tipperah in course of which the Sultan had to face some reverses; 
but the hostilities culminated. in the conquest of a part of Tipperah by 
Husain Shah. Kavindra ParameSvara’s and Srikara Nandi’s statement 
— indicates that Paragal Khan and Chuti Khan, Governor of Chittagong; 
probably exercised some control over a part of Tipperah, 

The Rajamala informs us that the Sultan's war with the king of 
Tipperah took place after the former’s expedition against Assam?*, the 
date of which has been placed by a modern scholar after 1498 and 
before 1502, But military operations against Tipperah came 
probably to an end in 1513, when Khawas Khan became the Governor 


of Tipperah. 


The occupation of Chittagong 


According to the Azjamala, the possession of Chittagong was 


fara बृशछि यांत्र एट «co (भ | 
AAE AA A Shae Ce ॥ 
steratfer कब्र tral कब्रिन ruta । 
मङ्वन अदा छान Yala farita ॥ 
Soria डाडय़ नां गिन aaaf | 
warty aa ऐवत्म जिशूत्र aif i 
37 JASB., Old Series, vol, XLI, 1872, pr. 1, pp. 333-334. 
38  Rajamala, ed. Kaliprasanna Sen: Agartala, Tipperah; 1336, Tipperah 
era, parc I, Introduction. 
39 Op. cit, p. 111: 
-. Wars जांगांग Celo WRA नरेन, 
faata Gr आभां खशंभांन fiet t 
4o History of Bengal, vol. 1, p. 147. 
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i 


disputed by the kings of Gaur, Tipperah and Arakan.42 The fore- 
going account shows that the hostilities between the Sultan 
and the king of Tipperah centred on the occupation of Chittagong, and 
that on serveral occasions, the former was defeated by the latter. But 
it came under the Sultan ultimately—a fact which is borne out by 
the incidental references made by Kavindra Paramegvar and Srikara 
Nandi to Chittagong affairs. According to the Paragali Mababbarat;., 
Paragal Khan was appointed military governor of Chittagong where 
he began to live permanently. According to the A$vamedh Parva, 
Paragal Khan . was succeeded by his son Chuti’ Khan in the governor- 
` ship of Chittagong 

In fact, Chittagong was a regular bone of contention between 
Gaur and Arakan, Alauddin Husain Shah sent prince Nasrat Khan 
together with Paragal Khan to conquer Chittagong from the hands 


41 Op. cit,, p. 111 and Rajani Kanta Chakrabarti: Gaurer Itibas, Malda, 


1909 A.D., Part II, p. 119 ~ 
42° Paragalt Mababbarat quoted by D. C. Sen: op. cit. p. 94 
wits sor मांर (शीतर ra | 


ola झुक (मनांशछि TSS TFA ॥ 
epa Aaa थांन भर्शामछि। 0C 
«qa वमन tsa अश्वं algae ॥ 

- esa fau te डांश्वछ छनिश्ा । 
stata छनि ctr रुव़सिछ Com i 
Aa (नतल ater करव थॉन aaaf | 
Fat was नौछि maine मछि॥ 

:43 Op. cit, p. 3: 
बृशेछि Bears Sta «met अग्मन । 
CHES थमाम asa gta ॥.. 
aat विसश weal भळांभिझि | 
मभ Ula we COUT AIT FEAST ॥ 

44 The hostilities between the independent Sultans of Bengal and the 
Arakanese kings were long-drawn, Chittagong was conquered by Jalaluddin ' 
Muhammad (1418-31). Again. it was captured from the Arakanese by the 
^ Muslims in the reign of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah when in 1473-74 a mosque 
was built at Chittagong by Rasti Khan at the order of Majlis-i Ala, The 
renewal of the hostilities between Arakan and Gaur in the reign of Husain 
Shah ended on the recovery of Chittagong by the latter. History of Bengal, 
Il, pp. 129, 135 and 149-50, R.D. Banerjee : op. cit., 1l.214-15.. 
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of the Arakanese, Paragal Khan became, Jater-on, the governor of 
this newly conquered territory and after his death, his son, Chuti 
' Khan, «succeeded him. These explain why Joao de Silveiro, the. 
Portuguese emissary, found Chittagong in 1517, in the possession of 
the king of *Bangala',** i 


Some Features of Husain Sbab's Administration 


Hardly anything is known about the administrative system built 
up by Husain Shah. Some features of his administration can, of 
` course, be gleaned from the then Bengali literature. It seems that 
he placed the different areas of his kingdom, particularly the frontier 
regions, under some military govorners. The title ‘Laskar’ or ‘Sir 
Laskar’ held by Paragal Khan, Chuti Khan, Ram Candra Khan aad 
Khawas Khan indicates the military nature of the offices they used to 
hold. The administrative structure was probably modelled on 
feudalism. Zamindars seem to. have been directly responsible to. 
the king whose minister used to realise, revenues from them 
with rigour and strictness, To ‘illustrate this, we may cite the 
case of Ram Chandra Khan who was mercilessly tortured by 
the Muslim Wazir for his atrear rent Hindus particularly the 
Kayasthas enjoyed Zamindari after making the usual payment of revenue, 


Majumdar Hiranya Das and his brother Govardhan Das enjoyed 


45 Rajani Kanta Chakrabarti: op. cit,, II, pp. 117-18 
46 J. J. A. Campos: History of Portuguese in Bengal, London and 
Calcutta, 1919, p. 28. . l 
47 Krsnadas Kaviraj: op. cit. p. 278: 
SIG PA Atay न! Org AFA | 
Ha र्‌ CHeg छेडत आांेन ed चतर ॥ 
खानि c otters atat ऐकन | 
Bag वथ Sis भारम (म Ma TIRA ॥ 
Aa मश्िङ EIC EE 
उांब्र चब ax Co foaia afan ` 
(मशे UA डिनमिन करव NIL FHA 
ola मिन मड! erat क्रिल ANA ॥ 
- ज्ञॉडि धनजन थोटनब्र भव AB ऐकून ।. 
ws शर्क अम Bate बिन ॥ 
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great Zamindary from which they collected twenty lakhs of rupees 
as reve iue and paid twelve lakhs to the royal treasury. ^? 

There was no military governor in Gaur which was probably under 
the direct control of the Sultan who was assisted by his Prime 
Minister, Chief Secretary and Private Secretary in running ‘its 
administration. In his dewan, there were other officers such as Kotwal 
and Kazi. It appears that the function of these officers was not well- 
defined. The Kazi was probably the administrator of justice, and 
the Kotwal, the custodian of peace and order, Sikdar was in charge 
of administrative units probably smaller than those held by the 
governor. Bengali sources have referred incidentally to che officials 
mentioned above.*® In the Manasamangala of Bijay Gupta, we find 
reference to anothere officer, viz. Hawaldar who was possibly a police 
officer, These officers generally lived in the towns and cities, 
According to Barbosa, the king kept the governors and receivers of 


customs and revenues in the towns, 


Attitude towards the Hindus 


His treatment of the Hindus was marked by tolerance and 
liberalism. Some of the most important offices under him were 
held by the Hindus. On this point, Bengali sources ate clear and: 
certain. Rip was the Chief Secretary, and Sanatan, the Private 
Secretary, of the Sultan. Ram Candra Khan was the military governor 
of South-West Bengal. Jagat and Madhait were the Kotwals of 
Navadvip. Again Gopinath Basu, his minister, Mukunda Das, his 
_ private physician, Kefava Khan Chatri, the chief of his body 


48 Ibid., pp. 279, 223: 
fasst cata छूडै--भूलूटकत़ NTA । 


ata लक (न serta मांटवन विशे लक ॥ 

49 Rip and Sanatan were respectively the Chief Secretary and Private 
?cretary of the Sultan: Caitanya Caritamrta: p. 76; Infra. footnote 
lo, 52. for the mention of Kazi, Sikdar and Kotwal, vide Caitanya Bbagavat, 
ip 98, 205, 274 and 379 and also Caitanya Caritamrta: pp. 64, 195. 

5o Bijay Gupta: op. cit, p. 54: 

oe cael ztfaewrta नांग eta geil । 
. awe BRA करव CRIA शोला ॥ 
51 Op. cit., II, 148. 
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guards, Anup, in charge of mint, were Hindus. According to 
Rajamala, Gaur Mallik was in charge of the second Tipperah expendi- 
tion, Some of the Sultan’s generals pauonised Hindu poets and 
writers, 5A 

Alauddin Husain Shah is alleged by some writers to have oppressed 
the Hindus occasionally. -They base their arguments generally on 
the story of Subuddhi Rai, destruction of the temples of Orissa by the 
Sultan and on Jayananda’s account that the Hindus of Navadvip 
suffered at the hands of the ruler and his Muslim subjects. But it 
seems that their argument is based on a superficial account of facts, 
The Subuddhi Rai episode does not indicate any persistent policy 
adopted by the Sultan, but shows only the influence exerted on him 
by his wife. As regards the destruction of the Hindu temples of 
Orissa by the Sultan, this could have happened in the wake of 
military operations attended by chaos and confusion. ` 

Jayänanda says, “All of a sudden, there was the fear for the royal 
authority in Navadvip. Arresting the Brahmins, the king was tak- 
ing their lives and desecráting their castes. If the sound of conch- 
shell was heard at any body's house in Navadvip, the king used to 
desecrate his caste and destroy his life and wealth. If he found Tilak- 
mark on anybody's forehead and holy thread in the shoulder, he 
plundered his hearth and home, arresting him at the same time. He 
broke the temples and deities and uprooted Tulsi plants. The people 
of Navadvip were restless lest they should 1052 their lives. The 
bath in the Ganges and marketing were stopped. They .cut down 
fig trees and Panas plants by hundreds. The Yavanas living in the 
village of Piralya got rid of the Brahmins. The quarrel between the 
Yavan and the Brahmins in the terrible village of Piralya had been 


52 Krsnadas Kaviraj: op. cit, p. 76, Brindaban Dis: op. cit., 
pp. 205, 315-16. Sukumar Sen: Madhya Jager Bangala O Bangali, 1352 B.S. 
Cal, pp. 14-15. History of Bengal, vol. II. p. 152. 

53 Rajamala: pp. 109-111. Supra, footnote No, 32. 

54 Kavindra Paramegvar, quoted by D. C. Sen: op. cit., pp. 94-96, 
74. Srikara Nandi: of. cit., P4 

55 Rajani Kanta Chakrabarti: op. cit II, pp. 103, 106, 107, 123. 
R. D, Banerjee: op. cit, ll, pp. 306-307. D.C. Sen: op. cit, p. 93 and 
Tamo Nath Das Gupta: Aspects of Bengali Society from old Bengali 
Literature: 1935. C. U. Pub. p. 92. . 
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going on for ages together. They misled the lord of Gaur by telling 
him that, ‘The Brahmins of Navadvip will create danger for you. [It 
is said chat a Brahmin will become the king of Gaur. If you 
remain passive, you will face calamity. The Brahmin is sure 
to Lecome the king of Gaur..' It is written in the Gandharva 
that the subject will carry arches.’ The king believing this 
ordered Nadia to be destroyed. Leaving the kingdom of Gaur, 
Sarvabhauma Bhactacharya, son of Bisarad, went to Utkal with his 
whole family. Pratap Rudra, king of Utkal, who was the bearer 
of arches, respected Sárvabhauma, placing him on his throne studded 
with jewels. While his brother Vidya Vacaspati lived in Gaur, he 
lived in Benarcs.''5* | 

If we analyse the above account, we find that the. Brahminical 


56 Quoted by D. C. Sen: op. cit., pp. 204-205. 
छनि AIAT (न ATON | 
ama थद्रिशो ब्रांड जांडि शंन नग्र ॥ . 
नवदौरश MARIA छन IA घरत | 
saetti नट्स Ola कांडिनांश FTA ॥ 
FAA डिनक MTA यख्बखूख कारक | 
sa ufa (नांदे डांबर (मळे ATA A ॥ 
mea aatal eter Soig डूनमी । 
ATSA खिव ace नवबौशंवांनी ॥ 
datata facatfset Seats यऊ | 
"wp भेनम वृक्क काटे अंड भड ॥ 
FAAA ANTS WH WSF यवन | 
Boon कब्निन नवदोटशत यांतन ॥ 
«pc IIA वाढ At JTA SATS । 
विवभ शिव्रला। ata नवषौटश॑त्र FITE ॥ 
ccoa विामांटन गिल शिक्षांवात्त । 
«wart faet cotata कविव exte ॥ 
CONG खान AB रुटव (कून ACE । 
निश्िट्ड नां थांकि७ emtw aca शोर ॥ 
ATSC SPH आवश्छ रुटव ATA । 
शक्कर निर्थन यांटछ a fer ॥ 
लडे faa Sal stata मटनटड नांशिन । 
afai छेषछन्न «a, ate steal छिन ॥ 
fartar FS ATO SETH । 
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section of Navadvip believed that the throne of Gaur would be 
occupied by the Brahmins—a fact cortoborated also by Brindaban 
Das. In fact, the rumour was strong in the air that Brahmin Raj 
would be established in Gaur at the cost of the Muslim rule.?* 
The Sultan wanted to put an end to the spirit of sedition pervading the 
Braliminical society of Navadvip. This may explain why the above 
account speaks of oppressing the Brahmins to the exclusion of other 
classes of Hindu population. When the Sultan realised that the Brah- 
mins had paid heavily for their seditious spirit, he did not fail to show: 
them favour. by repairing their temples and walls which were broken 
as a result of the Sultan's hostility directed towards them. Thus 
the Brahmins of Navadvip were oppressed by the Sultan for political 
and not for religious reasons. l 
The fact that the Sultan appointed a large number of Hindus to 
some of the key-posts under him, is a clear indication of the liberalism 
with which he. treated the Hindus. lt is mentioned in some of the 
Vaisnava works that he had much respect for Sri Caitanya whom he 
regarded as an incarnation of God. Does is it not contradict most 
clearly the idea that he oppressed the Hindus? 
The kindness and consideration which he showed to the Hindus 
‘have probably impelled the Hindu poets of the day to speak 
highly of the Sultan. In the opinion of Bijay Gupta, he was 
the Tilak-mark of all-kings.®* According to Kavindra ParameSvar, 


ag फ९कन (न छांछि निछ व्रां ॥ 
Beara AGAFAT «aia Tei | 
ay IRLA MATONI ऐकन शूं ॥ 
wa Stel विज्लार्वाष्ल्शंडि ciy वमि | 
fota निर्वाम कविल tette ॥ 

57 Op. cita, p. 18. l 

58 Sukumar Sen: Madbya Juger Bangla O Bangali, p. 25. 

59 D.C. Sen: op. cit., p. 205. 6o Brindàban Das: op. cit., p. 350: 
füsg यांत्य वंन कृष CTN CR । , 
cna fe fenes निश्‌ AATA ॥ 

and Krsnadas Kavirāj: op. cit, p. 76: : 

विनांणाटन «mo (नांक यांबर AICS ZA । 
Cres catf aa खॉनिर्‌ fabu ॥ 

6: Supra, footriote No. 11. f 

IHQ., MARCH, 1956 : 20$ 10 
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he was the incarnation of Sti Krsna. Srikara Nandi holds the 
same view about the Sultan. The inscriptions and coins of his 
reign do not ascribe to him any title indicating that he was the 
propagator of Islam or‘he had any missionary zeal. 

Although the Sultan was just and liberal to the Hindus, some of his 
Muslim officials seem to have oppressed them. Inthe Manasamangala 
of Bijay Gupta, we find that the Kazi and his associates are harrassing 
the Hindus by interfering with the worship of Manasa. In the 
Caitanya Bhagavat we find the Kazi of Nadia stopping. Hari-Sankirtan 
as a result of which he had an altercation with Sri Caitanya who, 
on one occasion, went to the extent of attacking the Kazi. This 
is corroborated also by Krsnadas Kaviraj.°° Mention of isolated instances .' 
of this kind of oppression is not rare in the Bengali literature of - 
the time. But they seem to-have no real connection with the general 
policy of Husain Shah who was as liberal as Akbar the .great. 
It was not always possible for bim to suppress the oppression 
of the officials, because he could not always get direct know- 
-ledge of the happenings in the distant parts of his kingdom 
. dueto lack of the means of communication in those days 


Governors and other officials of Husain Shab 


. Bengali sources have immortalised some of the officials of the 

': Sultan by throwing some light on their careers and achievements. 
As.already. mentioned, Paragal Khan was made the Governor of 

Chittagong and also put in chargé of Tipperah affairs". His father's 


. 62 Quoted by D. C. Sen: op. cita p. 94. 
| JAR छामन मांडू 24 मशांगडिं । 
. नेक CATETE यांत्र lay FAI ॥ 
gA छामन Atel छ किडिशडि। 
मांग via we (छाम लोटन PAST ॥ 
63 Srikara Nandi: op. cit., p. 3 
seen डांड गछि भगवान ! 
ब्रांभव९ निडा शाल मव थवा ॥ 
` JAR goma Atal २७ किडिशेडि। 
abil we Conn शटल TIET ॥ 
64 Op, cit., pp. 54-56. 65 Op. cit., pp. 266-277. 
66 Op. cit., pp. 64-67. 67 Supra, footnote No. 42. 
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name was Rasti Khan who, according to an unpublished inscription, 
built a mosque in Chittagong in 1473-74, at the command of Mazlis- 
i-Ala in the reign of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah (1459.74). 
Parágal ordered Kavindra Parame$var to translate the Mahabbarat 
into Bengali. He established a village in Chittagong which is still 
known as Paragalpur, situated on the bank. of the, Feni, in the 
Jowarganj Thana. There is still there a tank known as Paragal-dighi 
His descendants ate still living in Chittagong 

Paragal was succeeded by his son Chuti Khan in the governorship 
of Chittagong and Tipperah. He seems to have become famous even 
in his early life for his learning and other excellent qualities which 
impelled Husain Shah to appoint him as the governor of the newly 
conquered Chittagong”, It appears that he was able to bring Dhanya 
Manikya, king of Tipperah, to submission who probably acknowledged 
his supremacy’. He ordered the Aívamedh Parva of the Maba- 
bharat to be translated by Srikara Nandi, a Hindu poet who has not 
. failed to eulogise Chuti Khan, under whom people were probably 


, 63 Sukumar Sen: Bangala Sabityer Itibas: 1, 'P. 224 footnote 5: 
Parigali Mahabharat quoted: atfüa way वळून निवि R. D. Banerjee: 
op. cit., IL, pp. 214-15. History of Bengal, IT, p. 135 i 
69 D, C. Sen: op. cit., pp. 94-95 | 
70 Srikara Nandi: op. cit, p. 3 A 
AFA शेत्रांशेल AAA SIRI 
मगत निरखत gaa eT ॥ 
जानन खि वाळू कशन CAGA । 
विलांग ACN भड sey SISTI 
verf कनां wife eom fafa) . 
शृथिवौ Repke ot (व.निश्रीहेल विवि॥ 
atol वनि कर्म मंभ mera T 1 
(मोट्या N AAT नाँङ्कि Gora ॥ 
CIA यऊछनं win नुशेछि। 
, aati आाँननितलक कूड्छ्ल भडि॥ 
नृशेछि खट्ट seta दछ्ने ATITA । 
abs eph शोश्न्‌'छूछ्चिन॥ ` 
agi विसश R at । 
मांभप्रॉनक& com AtA agaf ॥ 
71 Supra, footnote No, 36 
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happy’. Probably he lived in. the quarter built by his father, which 


- was situated on the Feni river and surrounded by mountain walls". 
Ram Candra Khan, a Kayastha was the governor of the South- 
west frontier of Bengal’*. 

The two brothers, Rip and Sanatan held important offices under 
Husain Shah. Rap was the Sakar Mallik or. Chief Secretary, and 
Sanatan the Dabir Khas or Private Secretary of the Sultan”. It has 
been mentioned in the Caitanya Caritamrta that Rip oppressed 
the subject, of Husain Shab’, Sanatan was a great helping hand 


72 Srikara Nandi: op, cits p. 4: 
आनंद बुशेडि मझ्या विरस 1 
sc वतम नक्त आंशनांग (एशे ॥ 
. füca fürs वारु eta atenta | 
- गांवड श्रृथिवौ tics मडि SAA 1 
` eifecs शझिएउ नगडांथभळांभडि। . 
defeat वमिटनक stad HLS. ` 
weg Stas wea we sp कथा । ` 
'मशंगूनि टकभिनि कंशिन मःश्छि।॥ 
Sra Sal उनि AR शन्न । ` 
मडांथेट७ aii RAA थान ALT ॥ 
a Stata शशि कथां वछ्नि vinta । - 
aeris BS Cota eis AAA I 
Stata जाटक माला sce fial । 
Reay नन्ही कश्टिनक श्रांत afb ॥ 
73 lbid,p.3: 
siata aiaa fared Bera | 
Bero ALS PUTA ॥ 
` seta (नॉन fafa ota Core वमडि | 
faf&a fafa डॉक कि कडव ate ॥ 
pifaad act cate ८मनांमन्निश्िडि 1 
नांना Ql AA मव PACT SIT ॥ 
कनी «tot नती cafe vtfaata 1 
rains मराभिव्रि ora नांझि vota ॥ 
74 Supra, footnote No, 19. 
75 Supra, footnote No, 52. 
76 Op, cit., p. 197: 
छौव शङ भांति ऐकन शकना मव नांग । 
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of Husain Shah who depended much on him for conducting the 
administration of the country’, After their meeting with Sr 
Caitanya in the village of Ramkeli, probably in the year 1513 A.D., 
ascetic tendency took possession of their minds as result of which 
they gave up royal setvice"?. . Rip went to Brindaban'?*. Sanatan 
was subsequently imprisoned by Husain Shah for his refusal to 
accompany him. in an expedition against Orissa*?, He escaped from 
the jail by bribing the guard,** and finally joined Caitanya at 
Brindaban. The two brothers were great Sanskrit scholars and as 
such they wrote some valuable works on Vaisnava philosophy*?. 
Thus they made remarkable cor -ribution to the Neo-vaisnava move- 
ment which greatly influenced Indian life in the sixteenth century 
A.D. 

Two Brahmin brothers, Jagai and Madhai, who served as Kotwals 
= of Navadvip, practised all that was against the principles of Hinduism 
and the rule of morality,,....a fact much deplored in the Vaisnava 


77 lbid, p. 197: 
atata (य fag कार्द मव coral Heel | 
| «tfr शॉछि afer wf aro afaa ॥ 
78 lbid., p. 197: 
अक्गश मनांडन state fet CX । 
are fafaa cote खांशेन SA ॥ 
gzet विवय rtc Gots "feret । 


वळू धन feu फळे जांखान IAA ॥ 
and also pp. 76 77. History of Bengal, M, p. 148, footnote No, 3. 
79 Krsnadas Kaviraj: op. cit., p. 78. 
80 Ibid., p. 197: 


८रुनकांएन ate (शेन झेड भांब्रिड । 
FAAS AR OLA छल CER AT 

Coral saatta SA rota west fats | 
cata भेखि मांशि cotta vcr WETS ॥ 


wed wits वांकि ब्रांथि कब्रिना शमन I 
81 Ibid., p. 207, 
82 Tapan Kumar Rai Choudhury: Bengal under Akbar and Jahangir: 
1953, Calcutta, p. 84. i 
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literature of the sixteenth century”. If appears that they were great- 
ly influenced by the manners, customs and language of the ruling 
class, They were later on converted to Vaisnavism®’. 


+ 


Cultural and economic trends 


Before concluding tbis paper, we may mention some of the cul- 
tural and economic trends of the reign of Husain Shah. It marks the 


beginning of Vaisnavism, a great religious movement, which revolu- 


83 (a) Lochan Das: Caitanya Mangala, cd, Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, 444 
"Gauranga Era, Calcutta, 2nd ed, Madhya Kanda, p, 26: 

TAHA जांच (म आएछ BS Ot | 
नवश्वौटशत्र STFA (म GAN मांधांडे ॥ 
Spat यवनी GAFA नांशि «co | 
gatita शोडेटन मकन कर्म BIG ॥ 
Cras ata RAN fares i 
atfea aca विनि ace ना यांस aa ॥ 
citaa BAe SHAY अड AS | 
निशिद्छ ना शौरि aa वध (कल कड॥ 
strisce वाम serrata athe करव । 
Cre शू नांड entera fosa ॥ 
fera खन RI PTA #७ । 
spaces महोर्दटन शत्रभ ATTO II 

(b) Brindaban Dis: op. cit., p. 205: 


APIA ACI (थे BS भांत्डांस्रांन । 
anra; व्यास we माथे विशाल ॥ 
(ज एरेना कथा PTO जनाब । 
छांद नांडि करव (शून शांशे नांडि ata ॥ 
यांकन nul मता CoH FFA | 
wetpfs viso vic ARTA ॥ 
CORT ना (मस CHA (वानां CHIE । 
aay भांध्म विनां आँत नाडि यांश्च कान ॥ 
ger ATX शेछि १ोत्रछि यांश । 
atata? शोम (मशे staia किलास ॥ 
(c) Jayananda’s Caitanya Mangala, quoted by R, D. Banerjee, op. cit., II, 
PP. 294-95. 
. 84 Sukumar Sen: Madhya Juger Bangla O Bangali, p. 27. 
85 Brindaban Dis: op, cit., pp. 211-12, 
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tioriised the life of the sixteenth century Bengal. It appears from a 
study of the Vaisnava literature of the time that some of the Muslims 
also were converted to Vaisnavism. The cases of Haridis Yavan, 
thé Muslim tailor of the house of Sribas and Bizuli Khan are clear 
instances in point, In fact the Bengali and Sanskrit literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries bears clear testimony to the 
influence of Vaisnavism and Neo-Vaisnavism. The latter, a corollary 
of Caitanya's Vaisnavism,, had its origin in Husain Shah’s reign. Rip 
and Sanatan who contributed much to its theological aspects were 
important officials of Husain Shah. 


Islam and Brahminism contended with each other for social, if 
not also political, supremacy in the land. With the decline of 
Buddhism and its degeneration into Tantrikism the field was open 
to either to assert itself. In the-contest however Islam had a natural 
advantage. The Hindu political power had gone down with the 
Senas; attempts at its revival in the fifteenth century also had failed 
completely. Besides the political advantages enjoyed by Islam, its 
liberalism as against Brahmanical casteism had a natural social appeal 
to the Bengalees, who were coming to the fold of Islam also for 

conomic advantages. The social appeal of Islam was greatly minimised 
when Vaisnavism grew in Bengal, took the sting out of Brahmanism 
and this saved the country for Hinduism. The ‘clash that had been 
going on between Brahmanism and Islam was thus taken up later by 
Vaisnavism and against Islam. 


By this time, Navadvip became the centre of intense classical 
learning’, The liberalism of the Sultan was felt in the patronage 
of vernacular literature. We have already seen that his generals, 
Paragal Khan and Chuti Khan had patronised Kavindra ParameSvar 
and Srikara Nandi to render the Mabzbbirat into Bengali**, Towards 


85 Krsnadas Kaviraj: op. cit., pp. 67, 196 and 274. 

87 Brindaban Das: op, cit, pp. 11 & 43. Sukumar Sen: Madbya Jager 
Bangla O Bagali, p. 24. 

88 Supra, footnote Nos. 69, 72, Abdul Kaim Sahitya Visharad's 
conjecture that Parágal Khan was one of the translators of Mababbarat can 
hardly be circumstantially established. (Pracin Pwtbir Vivarana) pare I/I, 
pp. 10-12. : : 
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the end of the fifteenth century, Bijay Gupta and Bipta Das com- 
posed poems on the story of snake-culi??. ' ; 

The ‘wonderful progress made by the' country in the field of trade 
and commerce is reflected in the Mangal Kavyas written in this 
period. Duarte Barbosa, corroborating the account of the Mangal 
' poems, maintains that the city of *Bengala" was frequented by Arab 
Persian, Abyssynian and Indian’ merchants. He further observes 
“They sail to Charamandel Malaca, Camatra, Peguu, Cambya, and 
Ceilam and deal in goods of many kinds.''?? 

To sum up, the reign of Husain Shah constitutes a brilliant epoch 
in the history of Medieval’ Bengal. Besides waging wars against 
the adjoining kingdoms, he conferred all sorts of advantages on his 
subjects, who acknowledged this by Holding him in high esteem 
so that he is remembered even at present as a legendary hero of 


Medieval Bengal. 
MOMTAZUR RAHMAN TARAFDAR 


89 Supra, footnotes, Nos, 10, 15. 
go Op. cit, pp. 139, and 145-146 


Akbar was Literate 

Recently Sir Jadunath Sarkar has made a categorical assertion in 
his Introduction to a book —Glimpses of Mughal Architecture—that 
“Akbar was illiterate” (p. 5). In the text of the same book Sri S. K. 
Saraswati writes in a subdued language that “Akbar was perhaps an 
unlettered person" (p. 20). Mr, J. C. Powell-Price in his History of 
India, published some time ago from New York, writes, “Akbar nevet 
learnt to read or write though his tutor Mir Abdul Latif did his best" 
(p- 249). 

One can understand the spirit behind the observation of 
Powell-Price, an ex-l.C.S. of U.P. who writes at times in the 
strain of Dr. V. A. Smith. But it is unfortunate that Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, who is regarded as an authority on the 
Muslim period of Indian History, has not been able to change 
his opinion that Akbar was illiterate. One may expect that be has read 
the addendum of Dr. N, N. Law in reply to Dr. Beveridge's observa- 
tion in the Titroduction of Dr. Law’s Promotion of Learning in India 
during Mubammadan Rute, Maulana Mahfuzul Huq's article in 
Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, vol. IV, PP- 39-50, my article in Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, vol. XVI. No. 4, pp. 726-736 and 
Dr. Ibn Hasan’s observation in his book The Central Structure of 
the Mughal Empire, Oxford University Press, p. 94. In Mahfuzul 
Huq's article a facsimile of the handwriting of unlettered Akbar has 
been published. I do not like to repeat the arguments and reproduce 
the facts mentioned by those scholars. But as a student of history, 
I feel it my duty to dispel the wrong impression which might have 
been created in the minds of unsuspecting readers about one of the 
greatest monarchs of history of al! times by the writings of an eminent 
historian like Sir Jadunath. — I shall place before my readers only the 
contradictory statements made by the authorities on whom Sir Jadunath 
might have relied for his conclusions. I presume chat Sir Jadunath 
drew upon 

1 A’in-i-Akbari and Akbar Namah of Aba’l Fadl \Akbar’s Prime 

Minister, —wazir) 
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2 Muntakbab-ut-Tawarikh of Abdul Qadir Badauni (Akbar's 
Imam for Wednesday prayers) 
3 Tabagat-i-Akbari of Nizamuddin (Akbar’s Bakshi or paymaster) 
Tizuk-i-Jabangint (Autobiography of Jahangir) 
5 Father Monserrat and Father X'avier (.isitors to Akbar's 
Court) as published in the JASB, 1912 by Beveridge* 


Abü'l Fad! writes in Akbar Namab that Akbar was sent to school at 
the age of 4 years, 4 months and 4 days. as was the custom with the 
Muslims. That great care was taken for the education of the royal 
child by his father Humayün and guardian Bairam for over 15 years 
is proved by the fact that he was placed under very learned scholars 
both Indian and Persian. These teachers were: 


1 Mullazada Mulla *Asam'uddin Ibrahim (Akbar Namab, 
Text, p. 270) 
2 Maulana Bayazid [Akbar Namab (Beveridge), 1, p. 588] 
'3 Malla ‘Abdul Qadir (Tabagat-i-Akbari, Nawal Kishore, 
^ Text, p. 392) 
Pir Muhammad Khan (‘Ain, I, 325) 
Haji Muhammad Khan (Ferista, Il, p. 293) 
Mulla «Alauddin (Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 390) 
Mir ‘Abdul Latif of Persia invited by Bairam Khan,— 
. [Mantakhab-wt-Tawarikh (Lowe) Trans. II, p. 24.] 


N OT. 


Abū’! Fadi writes, **Maulana Bayazid performed as a tutor 
excellent service during the illness of Humayün". l 

Nizāmuddin says in his Tabaqāt (p. 392), ‘Abdul Qadir 
“imparted instructions for a number of years and finally retired to 
Hijaj." 

Badauni in his Mantakbab-ut-Tawarikb says that Mir ‘Abdul 
Latif was appointed to teach Diwan-i-Hafiz to Akbar (Lowe II, p. 24). 


It is well-known to the students of Persian that books like Diwan-t- 


* The authenticity of the statement of the Jesuit writers has been discussec 
in my work on the Religion of Akbar (Din-i-llabi), Introduction, pp. XVII. 
XX). Did not father Xavier say that Christians ruled near Delhi when Timüt | 
invaded India (JASB, 1912, p. 202)? The Jesuit writers of his period should 
not be relied upon unless corroborated by other evidences 
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Hafiz are taught when 2 student has made sufficient progress in 
Persian. 


८०. piel jl 4$ ०.3०] SE jga yl i3 UH ¢! QU? 
०००1). Lo ne tay glai ol UC uuo Nc 29! ssa] 


That Akbar, who had a very faithful memory and who could 
remember anything ‘in gross and detail from the age of four’ would 
not know how to read and write till the end of his life, as Dr. Smith 
says, reads like a myth. 

It requires a good deal of imagination to think that in. the family 
of Mughals in India where every member before Akbar and after him 
is endowed with literary gifts including ladies like Gulbadan, Hamida 
Bani, Jahanata, Zeb-u’nnissa, Akbar would turn out to be too thick- 
headed and refuse to remember even the alphabets which must have 
been repeated numberless times to his ears. 


Abü'l Fadl further mentioned in' connection with readers before 
him, “at whatever page the reader daily stops, His Majesty marks 
with his own jewelled pen numerical figures according to the number 
of leaves read.” And he ordered payments from red metal (gold) or 
or white metal (silver) according to number of pages read. (‘A’in, 
Blochmann. Bib. Indica text BK I, *A'in 34. p. 115, lines 11-12). 
This shows that he used to write numerals also as Abü'l ‘Fad! would 
have his reader to believe. 


And he ordered payments of remuneration. from red metal (gold) 
or white metal (silver) according to number of pages read. 

j^ 3 ML) uites VU 3l Js i wile o5; , 9323 

छ Yi? ठळ ७ y'a) 55 35) j^; - SS PEE G 535] ] ef 

2,» UA Diss 3 टे y?) ७95 b 5०3190 Sy! 23x) ) 

My conclusion 1s that Akbar not only knew how to write but he 
was conversant’ with different styles of writing including pictorial and 
ornamental writings. Islamic calligraphy is an art; it admits of various 
forms and styles. Competition in calligraphy was a feature of 


Akbar’s Darbar. Abü'| Fadl says in his ‘A’in No, 34, “His Majesty 


takes a great interest in different systems of writing". He often 
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awarded prizes, honours and titles for beautiful writing and for ex- - 
cellence in calligraphy after personal examination. This proves that 
Akbar was an expert in different forms of writing, Otherwise the 
whole of the ‘A’in No, 34 becomes meaningless. 

७१०३ नह HF gine ) e yo yo; ३.७४) bays why Sioa as 

अं FEI, ०७ (७ US Od , १-४ bs fly ०० jh 

- wily 12० Lgl) gatia 23. 5४ Jj 35) 1) 6 २५०५ boy 

That Akbar used to sign documents by his own hand is testified 
by Abū’! Fadl in the following words: 

“Some Sanads are merely sealed with imperial seal. Other Sanads 


are first signed and sealed by Ministers of State, and are afterwards 


laid before His Majesty for signature." (‘A’in No. 41, p. 270). 


LSA y yl 3 ee } Ue} Udal e) dy? ty) (Qu 
cxi "P ool t 3 imjlia - ५०) (४४५ Leda! x^? wed a 9 
- day did Jis x^ Ua 

This isa clear proof that Akbar could sign and he did sign 
documents, 

A question may be asked why Abū’! Fadl, generally eulogistic 
about his master, was so reticent about Akbars literary 
attainments? An answer may be found in a statement of Aba’! Fadl 
in connection ,with the schooling of His Majesty: “For him who is 
God’s pupil, what occasion is there for teaching by creatures, or for 
application to lessons? Accordingly. Akbar's holy heart and his 
sacred soul never turned towards external teaching". 


४५१ 3) (201 690 Bis- e x) usd! BIA SLY )७) ye 
( «33 eim UNT e Vib!) >> rye नी » ¢ n )f jhe e ebd 
C ye. palais zhi ub Lowe yb ase ås whats 4$ 354 wile 
eti lel v'ai, yl Ue Wy) Ae ¢ gle eU | afe 

| Ji J 9९ ( gal 
Abi’! Fadl contradicts himself when he says that Akbar reads 


fluently the Maulavi’s Masnavi and Diwan of the mystic language 
and takes delight in their beauties. 
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This is the reason why Abū’! Fadl studiously represented Akbar 
his mastet (the founder of Din-i-llabi) as a student of the schcol of 
Allah and not as a student of any human agency. Abū’! Fadl wanted 
„people to believe that Akbar was a vicegerent of Allah, almost like 
Muhammad the illiterate Prophet, and that he was not taught by any 
human agency. This explains the studied silence of Abü'l Fadl on 
the point of Akbar's literary studies. 

‘But how should. one interpret the statement of Jahangir, son 
of Akbar, who knew his father more intimately than any one else? 
Jabangir makes a very clear statement: ‘My father was unlettered 
(Ummi ^l ) but he always associated with the learned of every 
creed and religion, specially with the sages and scholars of India, 
and in his conversation with them, no one knew him to be unlettered.’ 


(Tazuk, Aligarh ed., p. 14). 
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Here Jahangir categorically stated that Akbar was Ummi ( nl ) 
But Jahangir wrote on the front page of Zafarnámab that his father 
could .sign his name and write some words. The frone page of 
Zafarnamah, on which Jahangir testified the signature of Akbar and 
titre of the receipt of the book, is reproduced below. See illustration, 


st abi 
(UP bi) sad ub QUAS 
p y Ue unde, le Ae 
BHA IBS ॥ ०12 ००.) bly 
ORIN (2 Ut yen 
०४ (dl Bo wi yl alo) 
ICI Me) ५०७८ pS EN 


Translated, the writing of Jahangir on the front page of Zafarnimab 


stands thus: —Allah is great. The book Zafarnamali by the pen of 
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Sher “Ali? and eight miniatures of unparalleled. beauty executed by 
Ostad Bihzad in his early days (placed) in the library of His Majesty 
‘Arsh ‘Ashiani the father of Nurü'ddin Muhammad (son of Akbar). 


This book Zafarnàmah was prized very much hy the Mughals and . 
was considered a treasure of the Imperial Library of the Mughals. That 
is why Jahangir writes a note by hisown hand which runs thus: — 


७१०) ise pe wel LS ie Dyin OF jis bd sols yl 
a ०५% ४ ०४४८८४४ J sls] jl» 3° h idha) vy! mn quim 


"Translated, chis note stands thus: — 


This word (Furvurdin) in the handwriting of Hadrat ‘Arsh ‘Ashiani’ 
and Mir Jamalu’ddin Hussain Injü presented to the Daru’l Khilafat 
at Agra. This note includes the date (१०) ) 31 (1st Farvurdin—name 
of a month) found on the front page of the manuscript. The word is 
written in Shan style of calligraphy, the letters revealing the writer’s 
unsteady hand. 

If we compare the statement of Jahangir in his autobiography with 
his note on the front page of the Zafarnamah signed by Akbar, Jabangir 
and Shah Jahan, the statement seems to contradict the note. 

But how to reconcile the two? The word Ummi means not ‘‘a simple 
unlettered man", but one who did not possess sufficient knowledge of 
Arabic. Akbar’s age was an age of renaissance, age of light and know- 
ledge; the language of the élite at court at that time was Arabic. Akbar’s 
Ibadat Khanab ( Hall of worship sila e»ot-1e ) could boast of a host of 
Arabic scholars like Shaikh Mubarak, Allama Faizi, Abul Fadl, 
Mulla Abdi’l Qadir Badauni, Mulla Sarhindi, Abdu'r Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan and others. The debates in Akbar's [badat Kbánab demons- 
trated an intellectual quickening of the age. Compared to those 
scholars, Akbar looked almost like an illiterate person ( , $41) 
If we accept the meaning of Ummi in a comparative sense (compari- 
son being between those scholars and Akbar), then only can Jahangir’s 
statements in his autobiography, and his observation on the front page 
of the Zafarnamah, be explained. 

Further, Ummi may also mean taciturn, silent, not vocal. May 


be that Ummi signified that Akbar often heard rather than talked in. 


1 Distinguished for his calligraphy. 
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the assembly of the learned, medium of discussion being generally 
Arabic. But he could follow the deliberations of the learned, though 
he did not take active part as is signified by his giving final opinion 
on knotty points. The word Ummi has undergone different meanings 
in different times. In the Qur’an Ummi was first used to signify an 
illiterate—one who neither read and nor wrote. Here Ummi meant an 
Arab because ‘he could not read and write’. (Md. ’Ali, Al Qur’an, 
note 950, p. 49). Arabs of the 7th century took pride that they could 
not read or write. In the Qur’an in one place the word was used to 
signify Jews ‘who did not know the Book but only told lies’ — 
PUK Wyola J 9 930) ee 3 because they misread the Torah. sts} JJ 

In Surah III, v. 74. The word Ummi was meant to signify a 
thoroughly unlearned man— stow dac) ie Cual VG 
This word referred to the Jews and Christians who refused to believe in 
their revelations which ptophesied the coming of a ptophet, and 
Muhammd claimed himself to be that promised prophet. Muhammad 
was called Nabiyyu’l Ummi vs) ost) (Surah VIL, v. 137). Here 
Rodwell, the famous commentator, and Lane, the famous lexicographer 
interpreted this sentence as “prophet of the gentile”. In Surah III. v. 
19 Muhammad was commanded ‘to speak to the Ummiin and to the 
people of the Book,” ए] ) QUI 1] Er Js Here Ummiin 
referred to the gentiles (Jews). 

Surah XXIV, v. 27, and Surah XLV. v. r5 read along with 
the above verse indicate that Muhammad claimed to be a prophet 
of the gentiles and not an unlettered prophet. 

There is a general belief. that Muhammad could not read and 
write; they do it with a purpose—to give Muhammad’s preachings a 
divine colour. His words were the words of God; it was not possible 
- for an unlettered man to write in such polished style as was found in 
the Qur'an unless they came from a divine agency. But there are 
definite references in the events of Muhammad’s life that he could read 
and write as testified by the great collectors of Hadith like Bukhari and 
` Muslim. They say, “When the treaty of Hudaibah was being 
signed Muhammad took the pen from ‘Ali and struck out the words 
in which the latter had designated him ‘Apostle of God’ ( 40} Jua ) 
substituting in his own handwriting the words ‘Son of Abdullah’. 
( 491 ०-५ wl)". Again a tradition tells a story: “When Muhammad 
was dying, he called for pen and ink to write directions intended to 
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prevent his followers from disputing about his successor; but his 
strength failed him. This tradition rests upon the authority Ibn 
‘Abbas and is reported by Bukhari and Muslim. It is well-known .as । 
forming a subject of controversy between Sunnis and Shi‘ahs.” (Tisdall, 
Sources of the Qur'an, p. 132. Note 1.) l l 

By the time Mughals were ruling in India, about a thousand 
years passed since the demise of Muhammad. Many words in 
Arabic had undergone changes in meaning. Ummi was such a word 
which underwent transformation in meaning. My conclusion is that 
Jahangir used Ummi in reference to his father Akbar in a comparative 
sense. 

Dr. Ibn Hasan in his Central Structure of the Mughal Empire 
accepted the view that Akbar could read and write. The mere 
fact that Akbar appointed reader to read before him interesting books, 
translations or commentaries, or recite poems, does not necessarily mean 
that Akbar did not know how to read. It was a custom with many 
Mughal rulers ot members of the Mughal aristocracy to appoint. readers 
to read, and scribes to write out dictation, Even Timir had his 
readers and Aba’l Fadl his writers and nobody stated that Timür could 
not read, or Abü'l Fadl could not write. 

There are some later references to specimens of Akbar's hand. 
writing in Mss preserved in the India Office Library, London, and 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 

An illustrated Ms of Anwar-i-Subeli written in 924 A.H. (1518 
A.C.) was presented by the Nawab of Murshidabad in 1904 A.C. 
to tho Victoria Memorial Hall. In the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibits, p. 50, there is a reference to Akbar’s handwriting on 
the Ms, 

In the Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts in the India Office 
Library, London, p. 2, there is a copy of the Qu'ran written in Kafic 
style. Thisis supposed to have been in the handwriting of Khalifa 
Uthmán, a son-in-law of Muhammad. Dr. Otto Loth who prepared a 
descriptive catalogue of the Arabic Mss in the India Office Library 
says without reserve that the Ms. of this copy of the Qur’an contains 
the seal and signature of Akbar in the last page. 

From the facts stated above, it is clear that ‘sufficient care was 
bestowed in the early days of Akbar for over fifteen years on his 
education by his father Humáyün and guardian Bairám. Akbar was 
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placed under competent and- conscientious teachers like Bayazid and 
Abdi’! Latif. He could sign documents and did sign and write 
numerals, His signature on the front page of Zafarnamah is testified 
by his son Jahangir who contradicts his own statement apparently. 
Abii’! Fadl's statement about Akbar’s secular knowledge was inten- 
tional, because the formes desired to place his master in the role of a 
prophet almost similar to the founder of Islam. 

It is now high time that historians should revise their opinion 
on Akbar’s illiteracy in the light of the facts placed before them. 


MAKHANLAL ROYCHOWDHURY 


IHQ., MARCH, 1956 


MISCELLANY 
The Problem of the Harsa Era 


The historicity of the Harga era, said to have been founded by 
King Harsavatdhana of Kanauj in 606 A. D., has been, of late, a 
subject of keen controversy among scholars. While Dr. R.C. 
Mazumdar strongly challenged the historicity of this era, Dr. D. C. 
Sircar stoutly supported it’. This controversy was highlighted in a 
symposium on this subject held on the oċcasion of the Indian History 
Congress at Gwalior in December 1952. The only solid evidence on 
which the theory of the Harsa era is based isa remark of Al-Beruni 
translated by Sachau as follows 

“The Hindus believe regarding Sri-Harsa that he used to examine 
the soil in order to see what of hidden treasures was in its interior, a 
far down as the seventh earth; that, in fact, he found such treasures; 

nd that, in consequence, he could dispense with oppresssing his 
subjects (by taxes, etc.). His era is used in ti’ country of Mathura 
and Kanoj. Between Sri-Harga and Vikramaditya there is an interval 
of 400 years, as have been told by some of the inhabitants of that 
region., However in the Kaśtnīřian calender I have read that Sri-Harsa 
was. 664 years later than Vikramaditya. In face of this discrepancy, 
I am in perfect uncertainty, which to the present moment has not yet 
been cleared up by any trustworthy information" 

«Now the year 400 of Yazdagird, which we have chosen asa 
gauge corresponds to the following years of the Indian eras: 

(1) to the year 1488 of the era of Sri-Harsa ERT 11028 

In this passage the only clear reference to the Harsa era 1s to that 
of 457-58 B.C. (400-- 57-58 B. C., i.e. the Vikrama Sarhvat) and 
there is no indication to suggest that Al-Beruni had in mind a Harsa 
era of 606 A.D., though he mentions this date as that of the starting 


1 R.C.Mazumdar, The Harsa Era, Indian Historical Quarterly (1951, 
Vol. XXVII, p.183; The Harsa Era, Indian Historical Quarterly (1952, 
Vol. XXVIII, p, 280 

D. C. Sircar, Harsa’s Accession and the Harsa Era, Indian Historical 
Quarterly (1951) Vol. XXVII, p. 321; Harsa’s Accession and Era (1953) 
Vol. XXIX p. 72 

2 Al-Beruni’s India, Vol. Il, pp. 5, 7. 
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of the reign of Harsa, which he came to know from a calender of 
Ka$mira and which threw him in doubt as to the correct date of the 
accession of Harga. While giving the equivalents of the yeat 400 of 
Yazdagird he only mentions the Harsa era of 457-58 B. C. Hence the 
attempt of Dr. Sircar at inferring the prevalence of the Harga era of 
606 A.D. from this remark is unwarranted and the criticism levelled 
against it by Dr. Mazumdar is convincing. Besides this remark of 
Al-Berunj, some dated inscriptions are conjecturally referred to the 
Harsa era of 606 A. D. But there being no explicit and conclusive 
reference to the Harsa era of 606 A.D. in them or elsewhere, we are 
at a loss to subscribe to the historicity of this era. Nevertheless, the 
faint and confused tradition of a certain Harsa era was afloat at the 
time of Al-Beruni and it is worthwhile to investigate its root and 
source, For aught we know there was no king named Harsa about 
457 B. C. and the attempt of Dr. Mazumdar to read in the tradition 
of the Harga era of 457 B.C. an echo of an era ascribed to the Nanda 
kings is nothing more than a conjecture. Let us, therefore, examine 
as to what can be the probable origin and basis of the tradition asso- 
ciating the name of Harga with the founding of an era. 

Writing on the Vikrama era, Alberuni makes the following 
observations which are relevant to the subject under consideration : 

“A Saka king tyrannized over the country between the river 
Sindh and the ocean,.,... some maintained that he was a $üdra or low- 
caste Hindu from the city of Almānsūra; while others maintained 
that he was not a Hindu at all, but had come to India from the West. 
The Hindus had much to suffer from him, till at last they received 
help from the East, when Vikramaditya marched against him, put him 
to flight and killed him in the region of Karür between Multan and 
the castle of Loni. Now this date became famous as people rejoiced 
in the news of the death of the tyrant and was used as the epoch of 
an era, especially by the astronomers.""^ 

We learn from this passage that the Vikrama era was founded in 
commemoration of the defeat and death of a Saka king at the hands 
of Vikramaditya. But the killing of the Saka king took place long 
after the initial date of the Vikrama era as Alberuni observes. “Si: ze 
there is a long interval,” he goes on to write, "between the era which 


3 Sachau Alberunis India, Vol. II, p. 6. 
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is called the era of Vikramāditya.and the killing of Saka, we think that 
Vikramaditya from whom the era has got its name is not identical with 
that one who killed ‘Saka, but only a namesake of his.’ Thus ac- 
cording to Alberuni, there were two Vikramadityas, the latter being the 
victor and killer of the Saka king and the founder of the era known 
after his name, and the former being the king who flourished long 
before him and from whose time the said era was dated. In other 
words, the Vikrama era was founded in commemoration of the victory 
of Vikramaditya over the Sakas and tacked on to another era which was 
founded long before that event. This shows that the era of 57-58 B.C. 
was rechristened as Vikrama era after the victory of Vikramaditya 
over the Sakas which took place long after this date. Who this second 
Vikramaditya of Alberuni can be? Considering the data furnished 
by Indian history, there remains no reason to. doubt that this second 
Vikramaditya, the conqueror of the Sakas, was no other than Candra 
Gupta li Vikramaditya of the Gupta dynasty. Among the data that 
can be brought forth in support of this identification I need only refer 
to the most significant one, viz., the defeat of the Sakas. According 
to Alberuni, Vikramaditya killed the Saka king at a place 
named Karur, We learn from Indian — sources that Candra 
Gupta Il Vikramaditya defeated and killed che Saka king some- 
where in the Punjab. The Harsacarita’ of Banabhatta states that 
the residence of the Saka king killed by Candra Gupta was Aripura, 
which Rangaswami Saraswati corrects as Alipur and identifies with 
the hill-foreress of Alipur in che Kangra district. K.P. \Jayaswal, on 
the other hand, identifies this Alipur with the village named Aliwal 
in the Jullundhar district. In his Kavyamimamsa Rajasekhara states 
that the Saka king was worsted at Kartikeya-nagara which has been 
located in the valley of Gomti near the present village of Baijnath. 
Ð. R. Bhandarkar® holds that the scene of this occurrence was 
Kartrpura, Whatever may by the site of the battle in which the Saka 
king was killed, it seems certain that it was somewhere in the Punjab. 


4 Sachau, Alberuni’s India, Vol. Il, p. 6. 
5 (Nirnaya Sagara Press, 5th edition (1925), p. 198; Cowell and Thomas 
(Eng. t.) p. 194. , 
... 6 New Light on the Early Gupta History, Malaviya Commemoration 
^ Volume (1932) p. 1890. 
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"This is also. the import of the remark of Alberuni that Vikramaditya 
killed the Saka king at Karur between Multan and the castle of Loni 
Besides this the only Vikramaditya who is known to have flourished 
after the traditional Vikramaditya, whom later legends credit with 
the founding of the Vikrama era of 57-58 B. C. was Candra Gupta 
II of the Gupta dynasty. Hence we are not wide of the mark if 
we identify the second Vikramaditya ot Alberuni with Candra Gupta 
II Vikramaditya and hold that it was really in commemoration of his 
victory over the Sakas that an era was founded and later tacked on 
to the era of 57-58 B. C. 

In Indian tradition Vikramaditya was also known as Harga. The 
Rajatararigins lI, 125-128 of Kalhana (edited Stein I, p. 83 £f) states 
that Vikramaditya of Ujjayini was also called Harsa, At his court, 
according to his work, lived a dependent poet Matrgupta who cunning- 
ly ingratiated himself with the king so much that the king appointed 
him the tributary king of KaSmira. Hearing of his appointment, 
Pravarasena who had previously been dispossessed of his throne, pre- 
pared to contest it. But Vikramaditya came to an arrangement with 
Pravarasena in virtue of which he retired to Benares vacating the 
throne.in favour of his rival. Subsequently Pravarasena assisted 
Pratapasila also called Siladitya, the son of Vikramaditya, to recover 
the kingdom of his father, of which he had been deprived by his 
enemies, 

This Vikramaditya, the echoes of whose interference in the affairs 
of Kasmira are found in Kalhana's chronicle, can be identified with 
Candra Gupta II only, There is some evidence to show that ever 
since the time of Samudra Gupta the Guptas were interested in 
Kasmira. The rya-mafjasri-müla-kalpa informs us that Samudra 
Gupta led triumphal expeditions in the West and North upto Kasmira’, 
Hence it is understandable that his son Candra Gupta was involved 
in Kasmira affairs and that Vikramaditya-Harsa referred to in the 
account of Kalhana, summarized above, is identical with him. 

The above inference suggested by the account of Kalhana is 


7 Aryamanjasrimila-kalpa ed. K, P. Jayaswal, Imperial History of India 
(text) p. 52. 
सोञचुपूर्वेणा गत्वासौ पश्चिमां दिशिं भूपतिः । 
कश्मीरद्वारपर्यन्तं उत्तरां fafaa: । 
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strengthened by the following observations of the Tibetan historian 
Taranacha® : 

«King Gambhirapaksa was the protector of the great Buddhist 
teacher Asahga in Sagara (Sakala)in the Yavana kingdom not far from 
the West. After the death of Gambhirapaksa, the powerful king 
$ri-Harsa who was born in the kingdom of Maru appeared’ in the 
West. He abolished the teaching of the mlecchas by massacring 
them at Multan and laid the foundations of great Buddhist temples” 

The date and identification of Sti-Harsa mentioned in this passage 
ate to be determined with reference to the time of Asanga teferred to 
in it. Asanga’s brother was Vasubandhu about whom we get much 
information from Paramartha (500-569 A D.), the writer of his life. 
The data furnished by this author about the date of Vasubandhu 
have been recently studied in detail by E. Frauwallner®. Following 
the two dates for Vasubandhu given by Paramartha, this author holds 
that there were two persons bearing the name Vasubandhu, the earlier 
being the brother of Asaüga and the latter, the author of che Abbi- 
dharmakosa. He concludes that the former lived from 320 to 380 
A.D. (p. 46) and the latter from 400 to 480 A.D. It follows from 
this conclusion that Asaüga the brother of Vasubandhu also lived in 
the fourth century A.D. Hence this should also be the time of his 


8 Indian Antiquary, IV, pp. 364-365. 
5. 9 E. Frauwallner, On the date of the Buddhist Master of the Law Vasuban- 
dbu, Serie Orientale, Roma III (1951) 

10 , E. Frauwallner mentions 200 A,D, as the date of Vasubandhu the 
brother of Asaüga at another place, But as shown by J, Filliozat this date is 
to be rejected in preference to the other date (320-380) given by him, since this 
latter date narrows the interval between the two Vasubandhus and thus allows 
for their confusion by Paramártha and others. Journal Asiatique. (1952) 
Vol. CCXL pp. 402-403. But it is not unlikely that there was actually ore 
Vasubandhu though there was a difference of opinion about his date. I 
think that it is hazardous to set up a theory-of two Vasubandhus merely on the 
basis of two sets of chronological traditions. Vasubandhu can be assigned only 
to the epoch of the Guptas. He, however, could live upto the time of Skanda- 
Gupta Vikramaditya and Nrisinghagupta Baladitya as we learn from 
Paramartha (Takakusu, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1905). Thus his 
elder brother Asahga can be placed in the period, of the Early Guptas, 
This explains the chronological position of Gambhirapaksa and also of Sri-Harsa 
mentioned by Taranatha. 
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patron Gambhirapaksa, mentioned by Taranátha. But it was after 
the death of Gambhirapaksa (Gambhirapaksa is also mentioned in 
Arya-mafijüsri-müla-kalpa where a variant of the name Gambhira- 
paksa is Gambhirayaksa) that Sri-Harsa attacked his kingdom and 
inflicted a defeat on his successor at Multan, Therefore this 
Sti-Harsa has to be assigned to the latter part of the fourth or the 
early part of the fifth century A.D. Considering the fact that Kalhana 
gives Harsa asa name of Vikramaditya as well as the fact that Sri- 
Harsa’s conquest of the mlecchas at Multan is the same as Vikrama- 
ditya’s victory over the Sakas at Karür between Multan and the castle 
of Loni referred to by Alberuni, we are bound to conclude that Sri- 
Harsa of this tradition is identical with Candra Gupta II Vikrama- 
ditya. 

The aforesaid discussion has led us to conclude that Candra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya was also called Sri-Harsa and that an era was 
founded in commemoration of his victory over the Sakas, which was 
later on tacked on to the era of 57-58 B.C. Thus it becomes under- 
standable how the tradition of Harsa being the founder of an era, 
* known as Harsa-Kala or Harsa era, became current. When Alberuni 
came to India either he was misinformed by the people as to the 
commencement of this era or he misunderstood them and dated it 


from 457-58 B.C. 
| BUDDHA PRAKASH 


11, K, P, Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 39. 
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. New light on Alauddin Khalji’s Achievements . 


The main topic of the Nabbinandana jinoddbara-prabandha; a book 
composed in V. 1393 (1333 A. D.), is the installation of the 
image of the Jaina Tirthankara, Adinütha, by a Jain officer named 
Samar Simha who is known to have successively seen service under 


Alap Khia, the Khaljt Governor of Gujarat, che Khalji Sultan Qutbud- 


l din Mubarak. Shab, Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, and his heir-apparent, 


Ulügh Khan. Incidentally it mentions the chief achievements of 
Alauddin Khalji, the Sultin responsible: for the destruction of Jain 
images in Gujarat; and as this account in spite of its brevity sheds 
some new light on a topic or two of Khalji history, the original 


Sanskrit is translated here with a few necessary comments 


Translation 


(HI, 1) The ruler at that time was Sultàn Alavadina (Alauddin) 
who like the ocean covered the earth on all sides. Like mighty billows 
were his prancing horses. : 

l (III, 2) Going to Devagiri, he captured its ruler, but reinstated 
him there to serve as it were a pillar of his victory. 

(III, 3) Having slain the proud and brave ruler, :Hammira, the 
overlord of Sapadalaksa, he took all that he (Hammira) had 

(IIL, 4) He captured the lord of Citraküta fort, took away his 
property, and made him move like a monkey from one city to another 

(HI, 5) On account of his prowess, Karna, the ruler of Gurjaratra, 


. fled away in all haste and having wandered about in many kingdoms 


died the death of a pauper 

(HI, 6) Besieged by him in his own fort, the ruler of Malwa 
passed there many days, living like a captive, and then died bereft of 
heroism. 

(III, 7) Resembling Indra in prowess, he brought under his 
control the rulers of Karnata, Pándu and Tilihga countries 

(HI, 8) Who can count the strong forts, prominent among which 


.stand Sámyáyana and Jabalipura which he captured 


(LII, 9) Armies of the Kharparas roamed about in his country 
(at will). He dealt with them in a manner that prevented their return. 
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Comment 

Students of Khalji history are familiar enough with the events 
mentioned in these verses. Verse 2 refers to the defeat of Rama- 
candra Yadava of Devagiri. In the Khalji invasion of 1307 A. D., 
Ramacandra Yádava was captured and sent to Delhi. Alauddin for- 
gave the Raja, favoured him with a blue canopy and sent him back to 
rule at Devagiri, He was thus truly a ‘‘jayastambhba” or pillar of 
Alauddin's victory in the Deccan. Hammira, the proud overlord of 
Sapadalaksa or Sawalakh is Hammir Cauhan of Ranthambhor who 
gave refuge to the Neo-Muslim leader, Muhammad Shah and had to 
pay dearly for his generosity with his own life and kingdom. 

Citraküta of the fourth verse is Chitore. According to the Rājpūt 
tradition, recorded by Tod and accepted as authentic by most histori- 
ans, Rawal Ratnasithha, though captured deceitfully by Alauddin, was 
later on released by the Rajpiit heroes, Gora and Badal who, disguised 
as women, entered the Khalji camp and wrought a good deal of havoc. 
Ratnasititha died in the second siege of Chitor in 1303 according to 
these accounts.” The Muslim version, as preserved in the Khazain-ul- 
_ Futüh, states on the other hand, that on the fall of the fort the Rana 

took refuge in the Imperial tent; Alauddin spared his life, even though 
he had 30,000 other Rajputs slain on account of the stiff resistance 
that they had put up.” This version is now corroborated by the in- 
dependent testimony of the Nabhinandana-jinoddhara-prabandha. It 
would have been far better for Ratnasithha to have died on the battle- 
field than to have passed into the captivity of Alauddin to be subjected 
to the indignities mentioned by our Jain source.* 

The sixth verse mentions the defeat of tlie ruler of Malwa. We 
learn from the Khazain-ul-Futuh about Rai Mahlak Deo of Malwa 
and his Pradhan, i.e., Chief Minister, Koka (actually Goga) who 


maintained an army of thirty or forty thousand chosen. horsemen. In 


I Prof. Muhammad Habib’s translation of the Kbazain-ul Fatah, pp. 
3737375. 

2 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Oxford Edition, I, 309-311. The 
rame of the Rana is wrongly given as Bhim Singh. 

3 Khazain-ul Futüb, p. 271, 

4 That such indignities were not uncommon might be seen also from the 
Hammiramabakavya where Ratipala, a successful general of Hammira, makes 
Muslim women sell butter-milk in villages. 
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their £; he against the Khaljis, Kaka (0०85) was killed. Mahlak Deo 
withdrew to the fort of Mandii and was after some time slain in his 
effort to get away from there.’ Our Jain source speaks of the long 
siege sustained by the ruler. His attempt to escape has been put down 
as an act almost^of cowardice; but here probably it runs down Mahlak 
Deo too much. Jayasi speaks of Mahlak Deo as a hero; and this 
Mahlak Deo probably is none else than the ruler of Malwa who after 
a prolonged period of resistance against the Khaljis had the misfotune . 
of losing the fort of Mandii as well as his life. 

_ The ruler of Karjata (v.7) must be the Hoyasala ruler, Vira Ballala 
III, defeated by Malik Kafür in 1310 A.D. Pandu country actually is 
the Pandya kingdom, the capital of which was captured by the Khaljis 
in 1311 A. D. The Tilinga ruler was Prataparudra Deva of the 
Kakatiya family who had to submit to Kafür in 1310 A. D. 

Verse 8 speaks of the capture of Siwānā and Jalor, both of them, 
as we know, were strongholds of the Sonigara Cauhans. 

The Kharparas of verse 9 are the Mongols. They can rightly be 
described as roaming about in the country, for between the yeats 
1299 and 1307 A.D., they led as many as five very serious raids 
on Khalji dominions. In the last of. these, Kapak, a leader of the 
fleeing Mongols was drowned in the Ravi. Many of the Mongols 
were slain, and a good many were sent as captives to Delhi where they 
were either trampled to death by elephants or hung or executed. The 
Jain version may therefore be right in stating that Alauddin dealt with 
them in such a manner that they no longer thought of returning to 
this country. 

The Nabbinandana-jinoddbara-prabandba has 2344 verses. A 
good study of it is absolutely necessary for one writing the social, 
economic and religious history of the period. A few _sidelights on 
political history, of which the verses quoted above ate an instance, 
ate also bound to be highly useful to historians. 

DaSARATHA SHARMA 


5 Khaxain-ul-Futab. pp. 367-368. © 6 Padmiwat, 51, 5. 
"7 For arguments regarding the identification of the Kharparas with the 
Mongols see my paper, “Three Short .Notes on Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
“Pillar ‘Inserjption” to be published in the Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, .954. f l 
* A. paper read at the Indian History Congress, Ahmedabad Session. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY, vol. XIV. By Mm. Haraprasad Sastri. Revised and 
edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti. Asiatic Society, Calcutta 1955. 

It is gratifying that the seties of Descriptive Catalogues of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, collected by the Government of India and 
deposited. in the Asiatic “Society, initfated by the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya H. P. Sastri about 40 years ago is now nearing completion. 
We have under review the last volume of the series with three other 
volumes still to be published. The present volume describes manus- 
cripts of works on Kamaíastra, Vastu-sastra, Sangita-sastra, Yuddba- 
Sástra, Syainika-Sastra, Caturanga-Sastra, Ratna-Sastra and Caurya-Sastra, 
The volume appears to be the smallest in the series consisting of 
63 pages, and describing 89 manuscripts. The smallness of the size 
seems to be due in a large ‘measure to the discontinuance of the 
practice of quoting the same or similar extracts under the description 
of every manuscript of a group of manuscripts of the same work. 
An attempt has been made to bring together all available information 
regarding the manuscript material of a particular work under the 
description of the manuscript that ‘came first and to note 
thereafter only the characteristic features of other manuscripts, if any. 
The: introduction draws attention to the special features of the 
collection of manuscripts described in the volume under the following 
heads: owners; copyists and purposes of copying; important manus- 
cripts; a general survey of the nature’ of the contents of the mss. 
There are two indices one of authors and the other of works, the 
manuscripts of which are described in the volume. No pains appear 
to have been spared to make the volume useful to scholars in every 
way. 
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FOREWORD 


The All-India Celebrations of the twenty-fifth centenary 
of the Great Saint Gautama Buddha have served to rouse our 
consciousness as to the grandeur and excellence of our cultural 
heritage as also of our ancient cultural link with the eastern 
countries of Asia. The contributions of Buddhism to Indian 
culture are varied in the domains of language and literature, 
art and architecture, and moral and social ideals. 

Gautama Buddha lived in an age of iron-cased beliefs and 
traditions, and he had to overcome an almost insurmountable 
opposition offered by the deep-rooted orthodoxy of a large 
section of the people with their long established rituals and 
ceremonies, His teachings, however, appealed both to the 
intellectuals and to the masses realizing for the first time that 
the path of salvation could nok be the monopoly of the few. 
His emphasis on self-reliance, and his exposition of the law of 
causality were a notable contribution to Indian thought and 
religion. , 

. PHILosOPHy: Gautama Buddha was brought up in the 
Indian traditional faith and doctrines but he had the courage to 
challenge their efficacy and usefulnessin reducing and ultimately 
eliminating the human sufferings. In pre-Buddha days, many 
thinkers applied their minds to the quest of the Truth, but 
their thoughts and beliefs have not come down to us except 
those found in the Upanisads and the Jaina literature. In the 
former, the findings about the Truth and its nature were 
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varied, and it is the monistic conception that found 
‘prominence. The highest Truth, according to this view, 
is transcendental, and so it can be referred to by negations 
only of known concepts. Gautama Buddha subscribed 
to this view but he adhered strictly to negative terms and 
criticised all attempts at forming any positive concept about 
the ultimate Truth. It has been expressed in these words by 
Nagarjuna’: — : 

अनेकार्थमनानार्थमनुच्छेदमशाश्वतम्‌ । 

TAL तल्लोकनाथानां बुद्धानां शासनाग्ृतम्‌ ॥ 

[It connotes neither one nor many; it is neither annihila- 
tion nor eternality—this is the immortal teaching of Buddhas, 
the leaders of the world.] 

His thorough-going view in this respect is due to his firm 
conviction that the Absolute is perfectly absolute and has no 
relation whatsoever with the composite universe. It is the 
Asankhata or the unconstituted, and hence uncaused:and un- 
conditioned, unoriginated and undecaying, attributeless, one 
and the same, and it has nothing to do with the Samkbhata, the 
constituted. He would not admit, even, that ‘it is’, or ‘it is 
not’, or it is both ‘is and is not’, or it is not both ‘is and is 
not’. In the very first Sutta of the Dighanikaya acknowledged 
as the Buddbavacana by all sects of Buddhism, he warned his 
disciples against any attempt to speculate about the Ultimates, 
which, he said, could only be realised by the Perfect within 
one’s own self (paccattam veditabbo vinnubi). He instructed 
them to apply their minds to the origin and decay of the 
constituted world which lacks substantiality and is subject to 
impermanence and painfulness, It is for this reason that his 
disciples went to the utmost length to analyse the physical 
and mental constituents of a being in the Abhidhamma texts. 


~ 
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“Buddha’s appeal was to logic, reason and experience, 
his emphasis was on ethics, and his method was one 
of psychological analysis" says Nehru in his ‘Discovery 
of India’ (1956),. p. 109. In course of his analysis of 
the phenomenal world, Buddha visualised the law of 
causality or the law of momentary sequence of the dynamic . 
states of worldly beings and objects, and it is by this law that 
he establishes the non-existence of eternal soul. Of notable 
importance is his ksanikavada, which implies chat a cause has 
no duration, and it ceases as soon as the effect is produced; 
there is not even an infinitesmal interval between the 
cause and its effect. There is no static cause in a dynamic 
world and it is by inference only that we say that the cause 
produces an effect. Bertrand Russell in his “Mysticism and 
Logic'' (p. 192) says that cause and effect are mere sequences, 
and there is no law of causality but mere causal sequences, 
“the earlier event is the cause and the later event the effect", 
as “night is the cause of day". This interpretation has some 
affinity with the Buddhist law of causation. A being, 
according to the Buddhists, is a ceaseless stream of 
mental and physical constituents (naima-ripa), which dis- 
integrate and re-integrate almost simultaneously. Such dis- 
integration and re-integration are in fact invariable sequences 
and not exactly cause and effect, as there is no substance to 
maintain the relation of cause and effect, nor is there any 
interval for the cause to produce/an effect. 

ETHICS: In pre-Buddha India, there were ethical instruc- 
tions scattered in the Brahmanic texts but, the ethics was 
subservient to the religious faith. These texts prohibited in a 
general way the killing of living beings, which was regarded 
as sin but if the killing took place in a ritual, it was consi- 
dered proper as also meritorious. It was: Gautama Buddha, 
who presented us for the first time with ai elaborate ethical 
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code, which, of course, was meant primarily for the monks 
and runs. The code for the laymen was short and simple 
and was not quite free from a religious bias as it was incum- 
bent upon all lay-devotees to take Trifarana and to develop 
faith in the excellence of the Triratna. The rules lie scatter- 
.ed in the Nikayas, particularly, in the Dhammapada, Peta- 
vatthu, Vimnavattbu and the Jatakas. It was for the fulfil- 
‘ment of the ethical observances that Gautama Buddha intro- 
duced the monastic system, hitherto unknown to Indian 
religion. The monasteries became almost academies for 
imparting training to the monks and nuns. Some of the 
monasteries grew into large post-graduate institutions, teach- 
ing not only the humanities but also science as it existed then. 
Thelater phenomenal development of the monastic institutions 
started by Buddha on a small scale shows also the organising 
, ability of the Buddhist monks and the laity. It lies to the 
credit of some of the later masterminds who were not merely 
recluses and authors but were actively engaged in founding 
and maintaining magnificent academic institutions, which 
trained up monks and missionaries, equipped them with suf- 
cient knowledge of the subjects needed for propagating and 
establishing Buddhism | in foreign lands. Apart from the 
academic aspect, these monasteries led to the development of 
monumental art and architecture, caityas and stüpas with 
"न्या and - images, which are objects of wonder even to 
the artists and architects of the present day. 

BUDDHA'S DISCIPLES: In our enthusiasm for Buddha and 
his strong personality, we often forget that Buddhism owes 
much of its greatness to a few generations of his disciples. 
It is well-known that Buddha's first band of disciples consisted 
of intellectuals of high class Brahmana and Sresthi families, 
and that a substantial portion of the so-called Buddhavacana 
was the composition of his disciples like Sariputta and Kacca- 
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yana, Upali and Ananda. They were followed. later by 
distinguished saintly disciples like Moggaliputta Tissa, Upa- 
gupta and Nagasena. Then there were the galaxies of poets, 
philosophers and logicians like Maitreyanatha, A§vaghosa, 
Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Asaüga, Aryadeva, Santideva, Din- 
naga, and Dharmakirti. Some of the terse and learned trea- 
tises were commented: upon by the authors themselves and 
they were followed by quite a large number of commentators 
like Gunamati, Sthiramati, Candrakirti, Bhavaviveka, Sila- 
bhadra, Yafomitra, Kamalafila, Dharmottara, Karnakagomin, 
Manorathanandin, all of whom did not confine themselves 
to mere expositions but introduced fresh food for thought, 
surpassing in quality and quantity even the original authors. 
Their contributions to Buddhist logic and. philosophy are ines- 
timable. Then there were many authors of Tantrik works, 
some of which were very deep in their philosophical approach. 
To these bands of Buddhist intellectuals, we should add the 
host of translators, who rendered the Buddhist texts, includ- 
ing the abstruse ones, into Central Asian dialects, and Chinese, 
Tibetan. and Mongolian. Much of the greatness of the 
Buddhist cultural movement depended on the literary, spiritual, 
and cultural activities cf the Buddhist teachers covering 
about a thousand years. 

The ancient Indians usually avoided mentioning the names 
of authors of works, and the Buddhist writers were not an 
exception to this practice. The works of unknown authors, 
e.g. the Lalitavistara, Mabavastu, Lankavatara, Prajnaparamita 
etc. speak highly of the intellectual level of their authors, 
whose contributions have enriched the Indian literature. The 
high-flown lucid and well-knit style of the Karikas and Kavyas 
shows that there were several Buddhist geniuses, who raised 
the banner of Buddhism aloft, and wafted the aroma of the 
religion all around Asia. 
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| Though ostensibly a religious movement, Buddhism 
rendered an almost unforgettable service to Indian culture in 
general and covered almost the whole of India from Kashmir 
to Conjeveram. and from Bengal to Bombay, Gujrat and 
Rajputana. ~ It behoves free India t. find out how and when 
this religious cum cultural movement developed, casting 
influence on so many countries of Asia. | 

The Indian Historical Quarterly has been rendering service 
‘lin’ its humble way to the unfolding of this ancient Indian 
‘ culture by bringing together the thoughts: of devoted . 
researchers in the field of Buddhism, In order to take a part 
in the All-India Celebrations, two issues of the Quarterly are 
devoted exclusively to original papers written by distinguished | 
scholars of Buddhist religion, philosophy, art, architecture, 
history and tradition, and we trust that a collection of such 
studies will present to our readers important aspects of a 
movement, of which India should feel proud. | 


EDITOR 


The Masters Life in Stone* 


The sixth century before Christ was an era of great spiritual 

upsurge throughout the ancient East. In India it was marked by 

the birth of Gautama Buddha, the 25ooth anniversary of whose 
Mabaparinirvina we are now celebrating. 

The epic story of the Master's life,—his miraculous birth un 
der a Sal tree, his early mental struggles and renunciation of the 
world, his sojourn in seatch of ‘True Knowledge and its attain- 
ment, his preachings among men, and demise after a fruitful 
life of eighty years devoted to the cause of deliverance of all 
sentient beings, have been told in great detail in the Buddba- 
carita, the Lalitavistara and other Buddhist texts. Here it is pto- 
posed ta place before the reader the life-story of the Master as 
narrated in sculptures by ancient Indian craftsmen during the 
first two hundred years or so before and. after Christ. ‘These 
come mainly from, places like Bharhut, Sanchi, Gandhara, 
Mathura, Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati, and have a charmingly 
simple narrative quality. 

It is said that after performing the ten virtues (Paramitas) in 
innumerable previous births, recounted in the Jataka stories, 
Bodhisattva, destined to be an omniscient Buddha, had been born 
in Tusita heaven when the gods besought him to be reborn on 
earth to deliver mankind. Bodhisattva then decided to be born 
of king Suddhodana of Kapilavastu and his queen. Mahamaya. 
Maya had a dream in which she saw the divine Bodhisattva 
ènter her body in the form of a white elephant. This story is 
narrated in three successive panels in a relief sculpture from 


* The.article is based on an illustrated talk delivered by the author at the 
Indian Museum in July, 1956. The illustrations are of exhibits in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, copyright reserved by the Department of Archaeology, 
Government cf India 
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Amaravati of circa 2nd centuty A.D. (Pl. I). The scenes from 
left to right show the divine Bodhisattva seated on a throne in 
Tusita heaven while entreated by the gods to be reborn on 
earth; his descent from heaven in the form of a white elephant 
carried in a palanquin by the gods with music and dancing; and, | 
the queen's dream. The last scene only is aepicted in a circular 
bas-relief on the Bharhut railings of circa 2nd century B.C. 
(Pl. I]. | 

When the queen spoke of her dream to the king, he sum- 
moned the soothsayers to interpret it, They declared that she 
had: conceived a son, destined to be either a Cakravarti Raja or a 
Buddha. l 

The gods guarded the mother and child during gestation. 
When: her confinement approached, Maya wished to see her l 
parents at Devahrada, but at Lumbini Park on the way she was 
delivered of the child while she stood under a Sal tree holding 
its branch. The child was received by the attending Dikpalas, 
but he immediately descended on the ground and taking seven 
lotus steps in all directions exclaimed. triumphantly that he was 
the foremost of the world. A Gandhara relief reproduced here (PL. 
III) shows the divine child coming out of the right side of the 
body of queen Maya who stands under a Sal tree holding its . 
bending branch. The god Sakra (Indra) receives the child on a 
piece of cloth while Brahma looks on from behind, and above, a 
. heavenly being whistles to indicate the rejoicings in heaven. The 
flywhisk in the panel, a symbol of royalty, suggests the future 
greatness of the newborn child who is shown as having des- 
cended on the ground and standing with his right hand raised 
in Abbaya, about to take the first seven steps. 

The child Bodhisattva was then given his first bath, and 
mother .and child were brought back to Kapilavastu amidst great 
rejoicings. ‘These scenes are depicted in a Gandhara relief 


(Pl. IV) divided into three panels, The story runs from right 
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Dream of Maya, Bharhut The Birth, Gandhara 





The First Bath and Return, Gandhara 





The Prediction, Gandhara 





At School, Gandhara The Midnight Scene, Gandhara 
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to left. The first scene on the right shows the bath, the second. 
in the middle the return of queen Maya from Lumbini in a 
bullock-cart with the child in her arms, and the third on the left 


musicians outside the city-gates of Kapilavastu welcoming 
mother and child : "or 
2 Shortly after, the sage Asita visited king Suddhodana and 
[s . wished to see the newborn child. When he was brought, the - 
sage bowed respectfully to him for he recognised that th 
was a Buddha to be. He was named Siddhartha. T 
then called the astrologers to cast his son's horoscope (P! 
discerned in his body the thirtytwo infallible m: 
ess and declared that he was a Tathagata who 
rsake the world when he had seen four ominous sigh 
- "Maya having died shortly after childbirth, Siddhartha 
brought up by his aunt and stepmother Mahaprajapati Gau 
- Like other Sakya princes he was admitted into a school where he - 
showed himself superior to all others. A relief from Gandhara 
shows young Siddhartha seated on a stool writing on a tablet — 
PL VD 
_ At sixteen Siddhartha was married to Yaśodharā, daughter. 
of his uncle Suprabuddha. Time passed on and Bodhisattv - 
lived in luxury befitting a prince. His father took great 
that none of the ominous sights predicted by the soot yets 
should meet his eye, but to no avail, The day came when 
Siddhartha driving in his chariot to the pleasure gardens saw the 
first of the ominous sights—a decrepit old man. He returned. 
५ home with a heavy heart. On another day he saw a sick man 
we . on the road, and on a third, a corpse. His mind was ; eatly 7 
“agitated. Then on a fourth occasion he saw a monk whose 





































. to be an ascetic. The birth of his son Rahula at this moment made 
. him decide on renunciation, for he saw that his worldly ties were 
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“such thoughts, and arranged for his nightlong entertain- 
. ment by the palace dancers and singers. About midnight 
the became tired and fell asleep. The sight of sleeping women, 
snoring and in dishabille, made Siddhartha realise the deceptive- 
ness of appearances and the futility of worldly pleasures. 

A Gandhara relief (Pl. VII) represents the scene in two panels. 


* The . upper one shows Siddhartha reclining on a couch with 










Yafodhara ‘seated beside, and female musicians entertaining him. 
The. lower one shows YaSodhara asleep on a couch and the tired 
musicians dozing in unseemly attitudes. Bodhisatzva's mind was 
ed with disgust and he decided to leave the place at once. He 
.. asked his groom Chandaka to bring his horse Kanthaka. Mount- 
. ed on his favourite horse and accompanied by his groom, Sid- 

` dhārtha then left the palace in quest of True Knowledge amidst 
|. rejoicings in heaven. The Mababbiniskramana or Great Renun- 
.— cation is illustrated by another Gandhara relief sculpture (PI. VII) 
< which shows the prince passing through the city-gates of Kapila- 

vástu on his horse while his groom holds a parasol over his head 
and two Yaksas lift up the hoofs of the horse lest there be noise. 

Mara, the Evil One, stands in front urging Bodhisattva to 
. abandon his quest. 

_ Travelling far Siddhartha arrived on the bank of the Anoma 
where he alighted from his horse and gave up his jewels and 
ornaments to Chandaka bidding him return to Kapilavastu 
with Kanthaka. Cutting off his long hair he then flung it to 
the sky where it was received in a golden casket by Sakra for 





worship in heaven. A bas-relief on the bharhut railings of circa — ue 


and century B.C. depicts the scene of the worship of Buddha's 


. hairlock in heaven (Pl. IX). The three-storied building is the 









-. Vaijayanti Palace of god Sakra and the building with a domed- . ; 
. roof Sudharma, the Assembly Hall of the gods. The panel 
vs Buddha's hair-lock placed on a throne and nymphs 





around to the accompaniment of music. — 
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Wandering from place to place in search of True Knowledge — 
“Siddhartha Gautama came upon Alara Kalama of Vaigali and — 
 Rudraka Ramaputra of Rajagrha, and became their disciple. 

But their teachings did not satisfy him, and he resolved to apply 

himself to the severest austerities (Mabapadbana or the Great | 
Effort) at Uruvilva near Gaya. For six years he performed the — 
most severe penance and became as thin as a skeleton | 
But the Truth still eluded him. He realised. that. self 
“cation was not the way to Enlightenment and gave up th 
tice of austerities. At daybreak on the fullmoon day of V. E 
~ Bodhisattva took his seat under a big pipal tree on the bank go 
the Nairaüjanà, when Sujata the village headman's daughter — — 
ex make her offering to the holy tree. Seeing Bodhisattva — | 
seated under the tree shining in his own effulgence she took 

to be the tree-god come to life, and offered him the. 
Noutished by her food Bodhisattva resumed his meditation 
solved on attaining samyaksambodbi. He obtained from 
grass-cutter a bundle of soft green grass, spread it at the foot E 
© the pipal tree and thereon took his seat. A Gandhara relief —— 
(Pl. XI) shows Gautama approaching the seat under the EE 
‘tree on which grass has been spread. Behind him is Mara 
carrying a swotd » 
Māra thought that his authority over the temporal world. . 
- would end if Bodhisattva attained supreme knowledge. He was 




































sattva from attaining samyaksambodhi He tempted, threaten- rm 
ed and entreated Bodhisattva, but when all his efforts failed 5 
Mira attacked him with his hosts. But Bodhisattva remained 1 





After his attainment of Bodhi the gods entrea: it Gautama s. : 








Here he delivered his First Sermon known as the Turning of 
the Wheel of Law” (Dbarmacakrapravartana) to the five Brah 
man ascetics (Bhadravargiyas) who had earlier deserted him at 


. Gaya for giving up the practice of austerities, A Gandhara 
relief (PI. XIII) shows Buddha seated under a tree surrounded 
yy a number of devotees among whom may be recognised his 
rst five disciples with their shaven heads 















Some time later Buddha again proceeded to Uruvilva near Gaya 
. to convert Ka$yapa and his brothers who were fire-worshipping 
- Jatilas.. In Kisyapa’s fire-temple lived a fierce serpent. Buddha 
spent a night in this temple and subdued the serpent with his 
own effulgence. A relief panel (Pl. XIV) on the Eastern Gateway 
-of the Great Stipa at Sanchi shows the scene of this Miracle of 
the Fire Temple. The temple is shown with an altar in front, 
a throne indicating the presence of Buddha, the five-hooded 
. serpent, the Brahman ascetic Kaéyapa and his brothers, as also 
=~ the Nairafjana river. After the miracle at the fire-temple 
(0 Ka$yapa and his brothers arranged a sacrifice, But Buddha 
_ Spread a spell over them so that wood could not be split, fire 
-~ could not be lit, and sacrifice could not be offered until Buddha _ 
. . ‘consented. Another relief panel from the Eastern Gateway of 
the same Stüpa at Sanchi illustrates this second miracle (Pl. XV) 
When news of Gautama’s attainment of Buddhahood had 
* reached king Suddhodana he sent repeated messages to his son 





to return to Kapilavastu. Buddha finally consented to visit ho 


- .. home town, But the proud Sakyas were at first unwilling to 
._ show due respect to him. Buddha won them over by walking 


-miraculously through mid-air and performing many other won- — 


. ders A relief panel on the Eastern Gateway of the Great Stüpa 







nchi shows at the bottom the aerial pathway, while the d 






Gift of Jetavana, Bharhut 
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Miracle of Sravasti, Gandhara 
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_ scene of Maya's dream incised at the top indicates that the 


scene is the Miracle of Kapilavastu (Pl. XVI) 


: c sell the park for as many gold Karsapana coins as would 
~ ground. A relief medallion on the Bharhut railings (Pl 





a _ A Gandhara sculpture (Pl. XVIII) shows the pavilion ol 
.. Miracle at Sravasti where the contest was held. Buddh: 


a who was reborn there. When he was about to descend a t ple | 





Anàthapindika, a rich merchant of Sravasti, became a 
follower of Buddha and presented prince Jeta’s Park at $ravasti - 





















to the Lord for constructing a monastery. Prince Jeta agreed 


shows a bullock-cart bringing the coins to the garden and 
persons engaged in spreading them Anithapindika is 
? as carrying a waterpot for consecrating the gift by pouring 


While at Sravasti king Prasenajit of Kosala visited B 
and the latter performed one of his great miracles to c 
people of his superiority over the heretical teachers, Pirna - 

Ka$yapa and others. At his bidding an immense path 
appeared in the sky from east to west, and there were n 
wondrous lights. He made water and fire issue from his b 
then seated on a lotus he multiplied himself in all direc 


seated in the centre on a lotus flanked by Sakra and Brahms 
on either side, while women peep from windows above. wu 


It is said that Buddha went up to the heaven of the T 
three gods (Trayastrimáa) to expound his Dharma to his mo 











ladder appeared in the sky at Sakra's command, and accom 
panied by Brahma and Sakra, Buddha came down it near San- 
- kasya. A relief panel on the stapa railings from Bharhut . 
(Pl. XIX) shows the triple ladder, a throne under a tree, two- : 
flying deities and devotees waiting. A footprint on the top 
lowermost rungs of the middle ladder indicates the descent, 










Once when Buddha was at KauSambi a monkey offered him 
. honey in a bowl and then drowned itself in a nearby tank. A 








Ue from the Northern Gateway of the Great Stipa at 

.. Sanchi shows this scene (Pl. XX) 

In the course of his journeys in Magadha, Buddha lived for 
* ime in the Indraíala cave on Vediyaka hill near Rajagrha 
| Sakra visited him to discuss some philosophical problems 
p — He was accompanied by his Gandharva musician Paficasikha. The 
- _ scene is depicted in a relief sculpture from Mathura of circa 2nd 
century A.D. (Pl. XXI) 
= Devadatta, the jealous cousin of Buddha, made several 
attempts to destroy. him. Once he hired some assassins and 
laid Buddha. Bur eventually the assassins confessed their 
t and were converted. A relicf panel from Gandhara shows 
€ assassins assembled behind a wall, while one of them bows 
.. down at the feet of Buddha (PI XXII) 


uddha died at the ripe old age of eighty in the Sal grove at 
inarà between twin Sal trees. It is said that when he reached 
न Sal grove at Kufinara, Buddha was too ill to proceed 
— - Ananda then spread a couch for him between the twin Sal trees 
. Buddha laid himself down on his right side with his head to the 
north and finally breathed his last. The Gandhara relief repro- 

. . duced here (Pl. XXIII) is an elaborate representation of the 
Great Decease. In the centre of the panel Buddha's body rests 
ona cot between two Sal trees. In the uppermost row are flying 












. deities, while the next two lower ones show a number of princely 
_ figures who are possibly che Malla chieftains, some of whom are 





throwing flowers on Buddha's body while others are grieving, = 
The monk nearest Buddha’s head holding a flywhisk is possibly — — 


। his disciple Ananda, while the nude figure standing second from 
the left is an Ajivika ascetic. The monk standing next to the 









passed away. According to the story he got the news from 
ika ascetic : ~ 


ika ascetic is possibly Buddha's principal disciple Maha- - | 
kà$yapa who is said to have arrived on the scene just after Buddha T | 









Descent from Trayastriméa Heaven, Bharhut Offering of Honey, Sanchi 





Sakra's visit to Indraéala Cave, Mathura 





The Coffin, Gandhara 





Worship of Stüpa, Bharhut 
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It is said. that the dead body of the Master was placed in 


a coffin before it was consecrated to the flames. A Gandhara 
relief (Pl. XXIV) reproduced here shows the coffin between twin. 
Sal trees attended by five persons, namely, Vajrapani, three 
monks of whom the one carrying a staff is possibly MahakaSyapa, 
and a Malla chieftain, Another relief from Gandhara (Pl. XXV) 
shows the Great Decease and the cremation at Makutabandhana 
near KuSinara, Beside the funeral pyre are two Malla chieftains 
extinguishing the flames by pouring milk from vessels tied to 
. long poles, | 

After the cremation there was a scramble for the relics. 
Finally these were divided among eight claimants which included 
King Ajataéatru of -Magadha, the Licchavis of Vaisali, the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Rima. 
' grama, the Mallas of Pava and a Brahman of Vethadvipa. A 
relief on one of the entrance pillars of the Bharhut torana shows 
a royal personage riding on an elephant carrying a relic casket 

Stiipas were built over the relics of the Master and worshipp- 
“ed by the devout. Thus said the Lord to Ananda when the 
latter wanted to know how they should treat his remains after 
his death: The remains ate to be burnt and the bones put in 
golden caskets, and at the cross roads caityas are to be built over 
these and venerated with flags and streamers, and perfumes and 


garlands. This is shown in a Bharhut relief panel (Pl. XXVI). 
R. C. Kar 


. Dates of Principal Events in the Buddha's Life 


It has been very widely circulated in the press that the Buddhists 
. of Ceylon and Burma have declared that in this year of 1956 A. D. 
on May 24, 2500 years will be completed from the date of the 
Buddha's Mabagparinirvána. About the date of this great world 
event, there are current. the Ceylon and Burma traditions, according 
to which the date is 544 B.C. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (I, p. 50-51) there is a veiled reference 
to two eclipses, first the lunar and the second the solar, both in the 
month of lunar Magha and the events were in this order:* 

(1) Coming of the month of Magha 

(2) The lunar eclipse which happened on Dec. 29, —559 
. AC. (560 B.C.) 

(3) The solar eclipse of Jan. 14, —558 A.C. (or, 559 B.C.) 

Ihave also shown? that in the year on Dec. 27, 576 B.C 
(—575 A.C.) at G. M. Noon, 

True Sun=270° 17 

True Moon=95° 57’ 

The full-moon happened about 5-12 A.M., LS.T. 


Hence the true Winter Solstice day was at this period of eclipses, 


} 6 Cancrae= 93° nearly 


27th of December. This date of December 27, shows that the month 
of Magba began with the Pausa full-moon on the W. S. day and 


the months were full-moon ending. 


^ On examination of the great work, “Canon der Finsternesse" by 
Oppolzer for the period of time from, —580 A.C. to —483 A.C, I 
found that the only eclipses first of the Moon and then of the Sun at. 
an interval of a fortnight, of which the solar eclipse happened at the 
middle of the month of Magha and both the eclipses were visible 
from Sravasti. The dates of the two eclipses have been stated above 


If we accept that the Buddha's Nirvana happened in, —544 A.C. 
the eclipses referred to in the Sammyutta Nikaya, happened about 16 


x P.C. Sengupta; Ancient Indian Chronology, pp. 220, 221 
2 lbid. p.220n 
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years before, The other view of the Nirvana, viz., 48 3 B.C. about 76 
years later than the year of the eclipses (560-559 B.C.) is not correct, 

There can thus be no doubt that the Nirvana of the Buddha 
happened in the year, —544 A.C. (i.e. 545 B.C.). With this basis 
asa certainty it has been possible to find out five dates ot principal 
events in the Buddha’s life-time, as we shall see presently. 

It is generally known that the Buddha passed away exactly after 
completing 8o years in Juni-solar reckoning. It is generally known that 
the moon’s phases near to the fixed stars repeat in 19 years. Hence 
on completion of 76 years or 4 times 19 years, the lunar phase of his 
birth day would be repeated approximately. In the remaining four 
years of the Buddha's life the birth day in the Julian calendar would 

` very nearly present a new-moon day instead of a full-moon day and 
vice versa. The same birth day lunar phase would come about half a 

lunation later. This point cannot or should not be lost sight of by 
any scientific researcher 

Observations: — We take that the Buddha’s Nirvana happened in, 
—544 A.C. This year and date are similar to May 21, 1951 A.D 
The actual date has come out as April 22, —544 A.C. (J.D 
1522474). 

Again on completion of 76 years, the year and date are similar to 
May 4, 1947 A.D. The actual date year becomes April 7, —558 
-A.C (J.D. = 1520997). 

Here by the difference ot the J. D. Nos. viz., 1477 days we have 
4 years of 365.25 days + 16 days. 

In the last four years of the Buddha's life there must have been 
50 lunations. 

The dates as correctly found out are serially presented: — 


I. Siddbartba's Birth Day 
April 6, —624 A. C. (J.D.= 1493238) at G. M. Noon or LS.T. 
5-30 P.M. 
Long, of— Long. of — 
Mean Sun = 7° 55’ 197.44 «Libra =186° 45? 33” 
Mean Moon= 186 20 19 .61 TrueSun = 9 34 44.44 
Lunar Perigee= 237° 38’ 52.31 True Moon=182 18 11 
A. Node = 112° 21° 44".55 Full Moon next day about 8 A.M. 
Moon, conjoined with « Libra 
the chief star of the Visakbas. 
IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 3 
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Il. Princes Renunciation 
December 18, — 596 A. C. at G. M. N. or 1. S. T. 5-30 P. M., 
J.D. 1503722, 


Long. of — Long. of — 
Mean Sun=261° 25’ 55.36 True Sune =2‘2° 12’ 50” 
Mean.Moon = 87 36 20.26 True Moon= 91 25 25 
Lunar Perigee= 323 5 25 6 Cancri = 92 24 26 


A. Node = 611 36.05 F.M. about 18 hrs. before, i.e. 
.on the previous day 
This date of Dec. 18,—596 A.C. was the day of the moon's 
conjunction at night with Pasya naksatra of which 9 Cancri is the 
‘Junction star". Gautama summoned his attendant Chandaka and 
with him left his father's palace at midnight when all the citizens 
were fast asleep?. 


Ill. Siddbartha becoming the Buddha 

April 10,—589 A.C. J.D.= 1506025, at G.M. Noon or LS.T. 

5-30 P.M 
Long. of — Long. of — 
Mean Sun = 11° 22’ 40.35 True Sun = 12° 57. 117.95 
Mean Moon = 192 50 51.02 True Moon=189 54 20.00 
Lunar Perigee= 224 36 16 F.M. about 6 hrs. later. 
A. Node = 245 14 26.07 Long. of« Libra 
"190° 14 437 
IV. Buddha at the age of 76 years 

April 7, —548 A.C. (J. D. ==1520957) at G. M. N. or LS.T. 

5-30 P.M. 


Long. of — Long. of— 
Mean Sun = 8° 29 22".22 True Sun = 9° 47’ 467.88. 
Mean Moon =189 51i 33.52 True Moon =190 34 2.19 
Lunar Perigee =184 12 21.84 a Libra =190 48 53 
A. Node = 82 24 51.94 F.M. and conjunction with 
` X Libra, at this time of 


5-30 P.M. LS.T. 


3 Lalita Vistara, R. L. Mitra's edn., pp. 265-266. Bodhisattvah sarvam 
nagarajanarh prasuptam viditvārdharātrisamayarh copasthitam jñātvā Puşyañca 
naksatradhipatim yuktah jñātvā sāmpratam nişkramaņakālamiti jfiatva 
Chandakamamantrayate sma, 
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V. Buddha's Nirvana 
. Date April 22, —544 A C., G. M, T. x o or LS.T. 5-30 A.M. 
J. D. 21522474. 
Long. of — Long. of — 
Mean Sun =23° 47’ 52.०6 x Libra =190° 52’ 13 
Mean Moon =204 48 32.82 , Libra =196 47 
Lunar Perigee=254 41 29.36 F.M. at about 8-30 P.M. LS.T. 
A. Node = 4 13 40.81 True Sun = 24° 557 357.5० 
| True Moon= 201 2 34 
Over and above the five dates of Gautama Buddha's life-time it 
is possible to present below the planetary positions on Gautama 
Buddha’s birthday. 
Date, April, 6,—624 A.C. at G.M. Noon or LS.T. 5-30 P.M. 


(J.D. = 1493238). 
Tropical longitude of — 


" 


True Sun 2 9° 34' 49"44  Full-moon about 6 A.M. next day. 

Moon =182 18 mr 

Mercury =356 23 44 Mercury stood at 13° from Sun 

Venus =329 21 43 Venus » 99 40 ११ 0» 

Mars =354 2 51 Mars » ४ P5 » १३ 

Jupiter —298 32 32 Jupiter ,, » 7: » » 

Saturn =345 31 59 Saturn » p» 24 d. at 

These “star planets" were all visible by the naked eye, as morning 
stats, and could be seen before some hours of the Buddha’s nativity. 
Buddha might have been born on the 7th April of,—624 A.C. about 
3 A.M. This procession of the planets was something extraordinary. 
Concluding Observations— 

The astronomical examination presented above shows conclusively 
that the Ceylon-Burma tradition as to the Mahaparinitvana of Gautama 
Buddha is the most accurate a tradition that has been faithfully and 
wonderfully recorded. I have seen the work of Geiger; his conclusions 
as to this date of the Nirvana are indefinite and confusing. 

I began the writing of this note and on the request Mr. Nirmal 
Chandra Lahiri, now  in-charge-of the Office of the Indian 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac in Calcutta, who has vey kindly 
helped me in revising the calculations. 
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- The moon has been corrected by four of five principal equations. 
The most important in my findings is the “procession of planets" as 
morning stars which led the astrologers at the birth of Gautama 
Buddha to declare that this child born on the 7th April, of the year, 
—624 A.C, would either be an Emperor of the World or a holy man 
who would be a mendicant pure and simple. His teachings influenced . 
the religious culture of half the humanity. 


The Buddhists always record the Mahaparinirvana era and never 


the birth-day of Gautama Buddha. 


P. C. SENGUPTA 


The Buddha and Language 


Language is one of the most fundamental features of human 
culture; some would say tbe most fundamentally important. The use 
-of language distinguishes man, as a biological genus, from other 
animals, No other animals have yet been shown to possess articulate 
speech as we know it in men; no doubt many animals succeed in com- 
municating with each other in limited ways by the use of vocal sounds, 
but in spite of the efforts of many able biologists, no. one has yet 
proved that such communication approaches the elaborate conventional- 
ized systems which characterize all known human speech. And 
conversely, no human group has ever been found which lacked a 
language in this sense. 


In one way, then, language may be said to be a unitary feature 
characterizing all men. But in another sense, which is socially much 
more important, language divides man from man. For no two languages, 
no two dialects of the same language even, are exactly alike, And 
language differences are very noticeable. The most naive human being 
quickly becomes aware of them, though it usually does not occur to 
him to formulate them,. and if pressed, he would often find it hard to 
do so. If he hears speech in a language so remote from his experience 
that he cannot understand it, his first reaction may be that the alien 
speaker cannot really talk at all. The Russian word for Germans means 
literally “dumb; people who can’t talk" ~ that is, can’t talk Russian. 
There are many similar instances. If the alien speaker uses a dialect 
closely related to the hearer’s own, then, while the hearer may under- 
stand perfectly or nearly so, he may be more or less surprised, and his 
surprise may be tinged with amusement or scorn; the speaker may 
seem to him to be strangely ignorant of the "proper" way of talking. 

There are countries where only one language is spoken, but where 
in the course of time strikingly different dialects of that language have 
developed. It often happens then that one such dialect acquires 
superior social prestige, most commonly for political reasons; it is often 
the language of the capital. This becomes the ‘‘standard” language of 
the country, like standard Southern British, or standard French 
(originally local to Paris), and all members of the politically or culturally 
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dominant class speak it; but often many of them can also speak the 
dialects of their original homes. 

A peculiar variant of this situation occurs when the “upper” classes 
adopt a language of culture which is not the same as any dialect actu- 
ally spoken (by the uneducated) in the country, It may be a language 
quite unrelated to any of the country’s living dialects; Latin occupied 
this position in Hungary for centuries; until 1825 Latin was the only 
language allowed to be spoken in the Hungarian parliament. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, wherever it flourishes, Latin even now has a 
certain vogue, in writing and speech. It is thus used especially when 
Roman Catholic priests need to communicate with each other but 
cannot speak or understand each other’s vernaculars; for example, when 
a German and a Spanish priest have occasion to write or speak to one 
another. A very similar situation exists in India. Most Indians know 
that when a South Indian pandit, whose native language is Dravidian, 
communicates with a North Indian pandit, both will naturally write or 
speak in Sanskrit, which is ordinarily the only language known to both. 

With this we draw near to the main topic of this paper. The 
general historic position.in India of Sanskrit as a literary and religious 
language is so well known to Indian readers, and to most others who 
are likely to see this article, that I shall not discuss it. What interests 
me here is its relation, and the relation of linguistic usage in general, 


to Buddhism, and to the Buddha himself, 


I begin with a somewhat abbreviated translation of a passage from 
the Pali canon (Cullavagga 5. 33; Vinaya Pitaka, PTS. ed., ii. 139. 
rff.): 


Two monks, brothers, of fine (cultivated) language and fine 
(eloquent) speech, came to the Buddha and said: Lord, 
here monks of miscellaneous origin (literally, of various 
names, clan-names, races or castes, and families) are corrupt- 
ing the Buddha’s words by (repeating them in) their own 
dialects; let us put them into Vedic (chandaso aropema). 
The Lord Buddha rebuked them: Deluded men, how can 
you say this? This will not lead to the conversion of the 
unconverted... ... And he delivered a sermon and comman- 
ded (all) the monks: You are not to put the Buddha’s 
words into Vedic. Who does so would commit a sin. I 
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authorize you, monks, to learn the Buddha’s words each in 
his own dialect. 


This incident is certainly a part of the oldest Buddhist tradition, for 
very similar accounts are found in a number of Chinese translations of 
the Buddhist canonical works. They are fully presented in French 
translations by Lin Li-kouang, L'aide-memoire de la vraie loi (Paris, 
1949), 218 f. I have given excerpts from the most important parts 
in English (based on Lin's French) in my Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar (New Haven, 1953) 1-10-12 (see also the adjoining sec- 
tions. These will not be repeated here, but should be consulted by 
any one who wishes fully to understand the reasons for the inferences 
I am about to draw. 

Several facts of considerable interest emerge from a study of the 
vatious forms of this ancient passage. 

First: dialect differences were clearly and easily preceptible in the 
speech of the monks who attended the Buddha. It is said, in a 
Chinese translation, that «their pronunciations are not the same.” 


Second: many, doubtless most of these monks spoke Middle Indic 
dialects. There were some, particularly born brahmans, who knew 
and could use the sacred language of brahmanism; but it may perhaps 
be assumed that even they, when not speaking to one another, made 
use of Middle Indic. In one of the Chinese translations the two ori- 
ginally brahman monks complain that their fellow-monks «do not 
know masculine and feminine gender, nor singular and plural, nor pre- 
sent, past, and future, nor long and short vowels, nor metrically 
light and heavy syllables." Such traits of language, which seemed 
errors to the brahmans, characterize some Middle Indic dialects as they 
would appeat from the standpoint of Sanskrit, when comparcd 
with it’. 

Third: when proposing to codify the Buddha’s teachings in their 
own “cultured”? language, the two brahman monks say chandaso aro- 
pema, which certainly means “let us put (them) into Vedic." Some have 
understood, “into verse". But this makes no sense in the context; it 
is clearly not verse as contrasted with prose, but a different language, 
which they wish to use. The word chandas is regularly used by 
Panini when he notes a Vedic usage that differs from his own Sanskrit; 
he always says chandasi, ‘tin the Veda” (such and such a form is 
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used). This use of chandas is also familiar in epic and classical Sans 
krit literature (Boehtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit-Wórterbuch, II. 1080, 
s. v. chandas 3; V. S. Apte, The Student's Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, Bombay, 1922, p. 212, s. V chandas 5). Here chandas need 
not refer to the poetic parts of the Veda alone, and it is not at all 
likely that it was so intended. The Brahmanas and Upanisads, which 
are mainly prose, are classed as parts of the Veda, that is chan- 
das. The language of the Upanisads, even the oldest of them like 
Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya, is fairly close to classical Sanskrit, 
but it could still be called linguistically chandas “Vedic”. It was pro- 
bably something like this Janguage that the brahman monks wanted to 
use. It may, of course, have been even closer to Paninean Sanskrit, 
We have no way of telling. But no such term as «Sanskrit is used 
in the Pali text, nor even in the commentaries on it; indeed, the Pali 
equivalent (Samkhata) of the word Samskrta seems never to be used in 
a linguistic sense. Nor do the Chinese translators use any word which 
proves that their Indic originals used that word. — Panini's date is still 
uncertain, and it is at least possible that he was later than the Buddha. 
In any event, the use of the word Samskrta of the Sanskrit language 
seems to be relatively late. The high, cultivated language of brahmans, 
into which the two monks wanted to translate the Buddha’s teachings 
was known to them as “Vedic” (chandas), in contrast with the Middle 
Indic dialects which were used by most of their brother-monks; some 


Middle Indic dialect was doubtless used by the Buddha himself. 
Fourth; the Buddha emphatically rejected the proposal of the 


brahman monks, and gave orders that all monks should learn and re- 
peat his teachings in their own several dialects. This clearly implies 
chat when the Buddhist gospel was cartied by missionaries into new 
regions, the converts were to exercize the same privilege. They were 
to learn and recite the teachings in their own local dialects. This is 
very definitely stated in several of the Chinese translations, which 
command use of “the popular language" of the various regions or coun- 
tries. And all versions of this passage, northern and southern, make 
very clear the Buddha's reason for this injunction. He was preaching 
a gospel for all men, not for a select elite. He wanted to be sure 
that every human being could understand his message. He felt 
that his aim would be defeated if his words were codified in a 
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learned, literary language (Vedic) which only the upper classes could 
understand. 

At first, it seems clear that Buddhist monks and missionaries 
obeyed this injunction. Early Buddhist inscriptions, like chose uf Bhar- 
hut, give evidence of this. Wherever Buddhist communities were 
established, versions of the sacred texts, or some of them, were recited 
in the local vernaculars. In one or two cases, extensive local canons 
of this sort, or parts of them, in Middle Indic vernaculars, have 
survived to this day. The best known is the Pali canon; it originated 
somewhere in west-central India. We may be certain that there were 
many others, but most of them have been lost. 


As long as Buddhism spread only in the northern parts of India 
the use of local vernaculars can hardly ‘have involved anything like 
what we should call “translation”, In the Buddha’s time, the popular 
dialects of those regions were almost exclusively Indo-Aryan, and chiefly 
in the Middle Indic stage. They must also at that time have been 
so close to each other as to be mutually intelligible. (Even some cen- 
turies later, the edicts of Asoka suggest that this may still have been 
true). A Buddhist missionary could recite the texts in his own verna- 
cular, and his hearers would repeat them in theirs, perhaps without 
even clearly apprehending the linguistic differences. (But it is quite 
possible, also, that the dialect of the missionary may at times have 
been imitated, to some extent, by the local converts, consciously or 
unconsciously.) Translation cannot have become a serious problem 
until Buddhism spread to Dravidian-speaking regions in the south, and 
to extra-Indian countries like Chinese Turkestan, Tibet and China. 


However, after a few centuries the Buddha's followers in India, 
and in some adjoining countries, began to ignore his injunction to 
clothe his teachings only in genuine, popular vernaculars. Instead 
they began to make use of canons composed in learned languages, 
which were not, or no longer, the native dialects of any people. Pali 
itself was originally based on a north Indian vernacular; but after 
Buddhist monks carried the Pali canon to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia, it came to be a church language, like Latin in Europe. lt 
had to be learned in school, and is still so learned in southern Buddhist 
countries. In short, it came to have a position in those regions similar 
to Sanskrit in brahmanical India. 


IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., ]95^ 4 
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In India itself, or in some parts of it, what happened was different. 
The great social prestige of Sanskrit, as a language of literature and 
culture among brahmanical Hindus, began to influence their Buddhist 
neighbours and associates. Like the two learned monks in the old 
Vinaya. story, later Buddhists felt that it would be more dignified if 
they imitated the brahmans and Sanskritized their compositions. Some 
of them—the: poet A$vaghosa is an exam ple— frankly abandoned the 
use of vernaculars in literary works, and used standard Sanskrit as a 
vehicle, Aśvaghoşa is believed to have been a brahman himself origi- 
nally, and to have undergone the usual brahmanical Sanskrit. education 
in his youth. 

A different and a very curious course was adopted by one group of 
Buddhists. Instead of completely giving up the literary use of verna- 
culars, they took an old Middle Indic dialect (its original locale is. 
unknown to us) in which Buddhist texts existed, and partially’ Sans- 
kritized it, but so imperfectly that the underlying Middle Indic still 
showed through the half-veneer of Sanskrite Thus arose what Í have 
called Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (it could have been called, perhaps, 
. Hybrid Middle Indic), a strange language in which for centuries most 
North Indian Buddhist texts (so far as we know them) were composed. 
It has often been described asa corrupt or bad Sanskrit, but this 
distorts the truth. It is a blend of Middle Indic with Sanskrit, but its 
basis, or substratum, is Middle Indic; the Sanskrit features are secon- . 
darily and superficially laid on. . 

To be sure, as time went on, this Sanskritizing process was carried 
further and further. In the oldest texts preserved to us, notably the 
Mabavastu, Middle Indic or hybridized phonology and grammatical 
forms are still very abundant, though genuine Sanskrit forms are 
perhaps equally so. In later times, more and more regular Sanskrit 
forms appear. Often these replace original Middle Indic or hybrid 
forms in later versions of the same passages, so that we can see the 
process of Sanskritization going on before our eyes. The latest works 
of chis tradition came to look superficially like almost standard Sanskrit, 
though careful study will always reveal some Middle Indic forms. Buc 
even the latest Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit texts still retain numerous 
words, lexical items, which show their vernacular origin. Though 
they may be made to look like Sanskrit, though their phonetic shape 
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and grammatical formations may be perfectly standard Sanskrit, these 
items of vocabulary never occur in Sanskrit, or never in the same mean- 
ings, whereas they do occur (for the most part) in Middle Indic 
dialects, especially Pali. They thus prove that they belong to the 
Hybrid tradition, going back ultimately to Middle Indic, in’ spite of 
their seeming Sanskrit guise. 

Thus the Buddha’s desire that his teachings be couched in the 
native dialects of all peoples was frustrated, at least in his native land. 
It would not have consoled him to know it, but there ensued one result 
of interest to linguists—the development of a strange, artificial, literary 
language, perhaps unique in its nature—Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


Phonetic Convergence in Pali 
In his Preface to the Pali Dictionary, p. xvi, Childers, has 


compiled a short list of Pali words, origin of which is traced to one or 
more Sanskrit words. He has just listed the words without indicating 
any lines on which depends the trend of these changes. 

I propose to label the process of transforming two or more 
Sanskrit words into one Pali word as ‘Phonetic Convergence’, since 
in it we notice actually two or more Sanskrit words giving rise to one 
Pali word only. The changes have been carried on so far that at times 
five or six words have originated one word, i.e., five or more words 
have been converged into one word, e.g., sattha from Sastra, Sastra, 
sartha, Yakta, Sasta etc. 

The changes that normally take place are due to the working of 
the laws of assimilation. In assimilation we see that rt, tra, rth etc. 
are changed to ith and if any word contains any one of the 
above combinations, it is natural that it will converge into one phono- 
type. In the process of change, meanings of the words are to 
be taken into consideration, and it is only. the context which deter- 
mines what meaning is to be attached to that particular word in 
question. 

There are many other factors that generally lead to such conver- 
gences. It may be due to a dialectal pecularity or to the operation 
of the various, laws of phonetic changes. The following is a list of 
words where such convergences take place. 

Thus Ske. dosa ‘fault’ and dvesa ‘hatred’ give rise to 
Pali (henceforth abbreviated as P.) dosa, the  phono-type 
preserving both the meanings in different contexts. The frst 
meaning dosa ‘fault’ is found usually with dosakhetta ‘blight 
of the field’ (Miln.360), dosatina ‘spoilt by weeds’ (Dh.356). 
The second is not very often distinct in meaning from the first. 
In most frequent combination dosa appears with either raga (lust), 
and moha (delusion), or lobha (greed) to denote three main blemishes 
of character; 

P. ottha may be derived from Ved. ostha, ‘lip’ (J.11.264) or 
from Ved. ustra ‘bison’. In Cl. Ske. it means a camel. It is 
mentioned in two lists of domestic animals (J.111.385); 
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P. bhusa 'chaff, husk' (Dh.252) or ‘strong’ (J.v.361) is either 
from Ved, busa ‘chaff’ (nt.) and buša (m) or Ved. bhr¥a ‘strong’; 

P. puttha ‘nourished’ (J.111.467) or asked (Sn.84) is either from 
Ved. pusta ‘nourished’ or prsta ‘asked’; 

P. hasita ‘laughing, merry’ (A.1.261) either from Skt. hasita 
or hrsta; hasa ‘laughter’ either from Sk. hasa or harsa; 

P. sukka ‘planet, star (Nete. 150) or white (Dh. 87) is either 
from Ved. fukra or šukla ‘white’; P. sutta ‘asleep’ (Dh.47) or 
‘a thread, string’ (J.1.52) either from Ske. supta or sūtra; P. sutti 
*pearl-shell', a perfume Kuruvindakasutti, a powder for rubbing the 
body (Vin.11.107) or a good speech (Sdhp.340) is either from Ske, 
Sukti or sükti; 

P. kinna ‘ferment, yeast (Vin.11.1 16) or scattered is cither from 
Skt. kinva 'strewn' or pp. of kirati; 

appamatta ‘little, slight’ (J.1.242) or diligent, careful (Sn.223) 
is either from Skt alpamatra or apramatta; 

P. accha ‘bear (J.iv.507) or clear, not covered, not shaded 
either from -Ved.rksa or Ske. accha; 

P. sarati ‘remembers’ {J.11.29) or moves, flows (J.11 1.95) is either 
from „/smp ‘to remember’, or ,/sru ‘to flow’; 

P. sattu ‘ememy (J.v.94) or barley-meal, flour (J. 111 343) 15 
either from Ske. fatru or $aktu; 

P. adda ‘ginger’ (J.1.244) or to melt (J.iv.353) is either from Skt 
adraka or àdra (<<rdati) or ardati; 

P. dittha ‘seen’ (Sn. 147) or an enemy (J.1.280) is either from 
Skt. drsta or dvista; 

P. icchati, desires, asks (Sn. 127) or to go (J.111.462), cf. aticchati 
(<ati+r) is either from Ske. icchati or rcchati; 

P, asita *having eaten' (J.vi.555) or not clinging to or unattached 
(J.11.247) is either from pp. of asati or aXrita «—a-[-sita, pp. of *iri; 

P. assa ‘horse’ (Sn. 769) or corner only in compounds ‘caturassa’, 
four-cornered (J.iv.46) ‘is either from Skt. a$va or ara; 

P. assattha, the holy fig-tree, Ficus Religiosa. (J.1.16) or a species 
of antelope in phrases issammiga==issamiga (J.v.410) is either 
from Skt. irgya or rsya-(mrga); 

P. agga ‘foremost’ (J.1.52) or a small house, hut (J.1.123) is 
either from Skt, agra or a contracted form of agira, a small house; 
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P. patta *wing of a bird, feather (V in iv.259) or a bowl, specially 
the alms-bowl of a bhikkhu (J.1.52) is either from Ved. patra or patra; 

P. juti ‘splendour’ (J.11.353) is either from Ske. dyuti or jyuti; 

P. muddha infatuated (J.v. 436) or head (Sn. 983) is either 
from Skt, mugdha or Ved. mürdhan; 

P. muddika, a seal-ring, signet-ring (J.1.134) or a vine or bush of 
grapes (J.VI.529) is either from mudrka or *mrdvika; 

P. jhayati ‘meditates (Sn. 165) or burns (J.1.61) is either from 
Ske. dhyayati <,/dha ‘to meditate’ or ksayati < / ksay and ksi 
(cf. khara and charika) to burn, to be on fire, fig. to be consumed; 

P. vassati ‘rains’ (Sn. 30) or to bellow, to crow, to utter a cry 
‘of animals’ (J.1.436) of a cock is either from Skt. varsati <./vrs, 
LE. Wer¥ ‘to wet’ or vasyati <<,/va¥ to bellow, Ved. vasyate; 

P. atta, law suit, case (J.11.2) or distressed (Sn.694) is either from 
Skt. artha or arta ‘distressed’, cf. Skt. adra (P. adda and alla); 

P, afifiata, known (Sn.699) or unknown. (Vin.1,209) is either 
from pp. of ajanati or ājñāta; 

P. rukkha ‘tree’ (J.111.327) is either from Ved. ruksa or Skt. 
vrksa, cf. also P. rakkha; 

7, himsati, injures (Sn. 515) is either from Skt. himsati or hinasti; 

P. pubba, pus (J.1 1.18) or before (J.111.200) is either from Ved. 
püya > *püva > *puvva > pubba, cf. püyati, to small rotten, 
b. püsz: E. pus or from Ved. pirva, Gr. promos. Goth. fruma, Av. 
pourvo, Skt purvya; 

P. satta, living being (Vin.1.5) or curse (J.1 11.460) or attached to 
(J.1.376) or seven (Sn.446) is either from Skt. satva or sapta or sakta; 

P. sattha, a weapon, knife (J.1.72) or a science, art (Miln.3) or 
a caravan (Vin.1.152) or able, competent (J.111.173) or breathed 
(Vin.1.87) is either from Skt. Xistra or Sàstra or sartha or šakta or 
fvasta <,/svas ‘to breathe’; न 

P. attha, eight (J.11.86) or meaning (Sn.331) is either from Ved. 
astau or artha; attha, meaning (52.331) or disappearance, setting 
(J.1.175) is either from Skt. artha or Ved. asta (of unknown 
etymology); i 

P. addha, half (Sn. 721, usually in combination with diyaddha 
1४७) or thrive, rich (D.1.115) is either from Ske. ardha or adhya. 


MADHUSUDAN MALLIK 


Pali *maraji' : Sanskrit ‘smarajit’ 

Gautama Sakya became ‘Buddha’ (The Awakened) after having 
defeated Mara and his host. In Buddhist literature and tradition 
Mia is the demigod of temptation and evil and therefore of Death. 
The word is generally accepted as a derivation of the root mr ‘to die’. 
This appears to be only folk-etymology as Māra does not strictly 
conform to the Indian idea of the god or the demon of Death. 

Mara is essentially a tempter, and the most powerful of his host 
are the nymphs that excite passion which is fatal to the meditation 
of a man on the spiritual path. The most obvious derivation is 
from the root smy ‘to remember, to remember longingly, to desire 
, company, to desire lustfully". ‘Mira’ therefore comes from an 
older form *smara (for the loss of the initial sibilant compare Middle 
Indc-Aryan ‘neha’ from sneha, and Sanskrit candra, tayu, tara, pasyati 
from historical feandra, *stayu, *stārā, *spasyati respectively) which 
is a close cognate of Sanskrit smara ‘sexual love (abstract or personi- 
fied), god of love’. Smara first occurs in Atharvaveda where three 
hymns (6.130-132) are devoted to sexual love personified. The first 
verse of the first of these hymns 15 quoted below. It shows that *Smara' 
of Atharvaveda not only is akin to both ‘Mira’ of Buddhist literature 
and ‘Smara’ of Sanskrit literature but appears to, be their source. 

rathajitam rathajiteyinam apsarasám smarab | 
devab pra biouta smaram asan mam anu Socatu | | 

‘This is Sexual Love (smara) of the Rathajits (Conquerors of 
Chariot-riding Warriors, or Fighters Riding Chariots) and of the 
nymphs belonging to the Ratbajits, O Gods, send Sexual Love to 
that man (so that) he would long for me’. 

The word mara signifying ‘physical love’ and ‘god of love’ ‘is 
not unknown in Sanskrit literature. The earliest occurrence is in 
Harivamáa (vide Monier-Williams’ Dictionary). 

As conquers of physical love and temptation there is a close 
agreement between the Buddha and Siva. Both were the targets of 
Mara/Smara when engaged in meditation and penance. Gautama 
Sakya remained ünmoved and he ultimately emerged as the vigilant 


or awakened (buddha, prabuddha or  pratibuddba) conqueror of 
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Mara. Siva was moved only for a moment and his wrath put 
Smara to ashes. 

Zs is not unlikely that the two stories are ultimately connected. 
There is a basic connection between spiritual penance (tapasya) and 
subjugation of passion. At least there is no possibility of the story 
of Siva having been modelled after the story of the Buddha. or 
vice versa. 

The story of the destruction of the god of love (Smara, Madana) 
by Siva ultimately goes back to a Vedic origin. Satapatha Brahmana 
(1.7.4.1-3) narrates a story which tells us of Rudra’s terrible anger 
against Prajapati when the latter had contemplated incest with: his 
daughter. l 

prajāpatir ba vai suam dubitaram abbidadbyau divam 
vosasam và mithunyenayd syam iti tām sambabhiva 
tad vai devanam aga asa ya ittham suam dubitaram 
asmakam svasáram karotiti. te ha devi ucub 

yo” yam devab pasinam iste ’tisemdham vayam 
carati ya ittbam sam dubitaram asmakam karoti 
vidbyemam iti. tam rudro 'bbyayatya vivyadba... 

‘The creator had desire for his own daughter, Day or Dawn, 
«I would pair with her", and he paired with her. This appeared as 
a sin to the gods (who thought) “He is thus behaving with his 
own daughter, our sister!" The gods spoke to the god that ruled 
over the beats, “He is committing an act of transgression as he is 
behaving thus with his own daughter," and our sister. Do smite 
him." Rudra charged and smote him. 


SUKUMAR SEN 


The Buddhist Social Ideals 

The social and political world in which Early Buddhism arose 
was characterized by an element of intense crisis. In its’ homeland of 
Magadha there was arising an imperial state which was threatening 
the very existence of a number of other: states both monarchical and 
oligarchic-republican. Kasi, Aga, Kosala, Avanti, the Vajjis, Mallas, 
Sakyas, all these and many more, were soon to feel the compelling 
impact of the rulers of Magadha. Economic life was experiencing a 
virtual revolution with the development of currency as a medium of 
exchange and the consequent growth of trade and commerce. Out 
of this revolution was emerging a new class, the Gabapati and Settbi, 
whose economic influence and political prestige could no longer be 
ignored. The story narrating how Anathapindika bought a plot of 
land belonging to Prince Jeta is indicative of the position. of this new 
‘class. Large standing armies replacing the old tribal levies, a new 
class of professional bureaucrats and a new powerful class of bankers 
and merchants, these were the characters in the drama of the new 
society that was in the making. The conflict of ideas was paralleled 
by a clash of classes and in this “time of troubles" the old norms and 
values developed by the tribal culture of the invading Aryans 
were successfully challenged. The new age that was dawning 
demanded new forms of political organization and a revaluation of 
nornis of social behaviour and formulation of new social goals.. 
The history of Early Buddhism reflects the elements of crisis as 
also the attempts made to crystalize and express the new social 
outlook 

The traditional accounts tell us that Siddhartha saw the four signs 
ptior to his Great Renunciation. These are significantly described as 
an old man, an ailing man, a dead body and a recluse, It is possible 
to interpret these as symbols not only of the different phases of an 
individual’s life but also as those of the changing social scene. The 
first three may be taken as portents of the sense of anxiety from which 
the old society, now on the verge of a transformation, was suffering 
while the figure of the Recluse was the traditional answer to the- 
challenge of the times. Siddhartha himself became a Recluse and 
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practised severe austerities. The Bodhisatta gave up austerities 
as futile but continued to pursue the phase of withdrawal from the 
world. With the Enlightenment and the Dhammacakkapavattana, 
however, came the culmination. Indeed the Mababiinikkbhamana 
can be properly understood only in the context of the Dhammacakka- 
pavattana for the two are organic parts of the single process of the 
making of the Buddha, The Turning of the wheel of Law and the 
foundation of the Sangha were events of great social significance. 

The whole episode of the Buddha’s reluctance to preach the Doctrine 
and the successful intervention of Brahma Sahampati is significant in 
its social content, It is the dramatization of the profound conflict 
between the claims of the traditional ascetic and the demands of the 
` New Man whose ideals and aspirations were to be reflected in Early 
Buddhism. And the portals were thrown open and Buddhism began 
its career. 

This Early Buddhist movement had to pass through three distinct 
phases before it could achieve its ultimate social fulfilment. These 
phases may be described as isolation, association and transformation. 
The phase of isolation may be called the Kbaggavisana phase. This 
was the phase of wandering alone “like the horn of a rhinoceros. 
This phase persists throughout the history of Early Buddhism as 
phrases like ‘a hole-and-corner life is all a home can give, whereas 
Pilgrimage is in the open, it is hard for a house-keeping man to live 
the higher life in all its full completengss and full perfection and 
purity’’* is almost a stock-phrase in the N ikayas. To a certain extent 
it also expressed the antagonistic claims of the temporal realm and. 
the realm of the spirit, a sentiment which is common to all great reli- 
gions of the world. As the Dhammapada puts it anna bi labbüpanisa, 
ania nibbanagamini--the Path of gain and the path of Nibbana are 


totally different (Verse 75). This early phase, then, was preoccupied 


1 See Majjbima Nikaya, 1, pp.162-163 

2 See Arnold Toynbee, 4 Study of History, IIF PP. 270-271 It is 
difficult to agree with all that Toynbee has to say especially when he describes 
the mental content of Buddha's Enlightenment as nothing short of “spiritual 
self-annihilation : 

3 -Asin eko care khaggavisanakappo, Sutta Nipata, Verse 35ff 5 

4 M.N.,Lp.240, Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the Buddha, 1 P. 173 
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with renunciation and seclusion, the phase when monks lived 
away from all social contacts beyond the most rudimentary and 
restricted to the receiving of alms, But mere renunciation and 
seclusion were but a part of the New Way of Life preached by the 
Buddha. And the social consequences of a large scale renunciation 
were not slow in making themselves manifest as the Mabavagga story 
indicates, Seeing a large number of their men folk adopting the garb 
of the homeless wanderer the people cried: vedbavyaya agato samano 
Gotamo—sabbe Safjaye netván kimsi dani nayissati (the ascetic Gotama 
has come to deprive our women of their husbands—after having taken 
away all the Sañjayas, whom shall he take away now??) It also led to 
an incipient clash with the State when men of the royal service, debtors 
and others who had social, economic and political obligations to 
discharge came to be admitted and the Buddha promptly laid down 
rules forbidding such ordinations." 

In the meanwhile a transformation was going on within the body 
of the Sangha itself. Devadatta’s Five Demands, whatever the motive 
behind their presentation, represent the last stand of the old phase. 
These related to life-long practice of living in the woods, on alms, 
dressing themselves in cast-off rags, living under trees and abstaining 
from eating fish or flesh." Demands like these were rightly rejected for 
they would have isolated the community from the broad surface of popu- 
lar life. Now the ideal of &baggavisana was being slowly replaced, in the 
matter of emphasis, by that of sukba samghassa samaggi, samagganam 
tapo sukbo—blessed is the unity of the Sangha, blessed is the exertion 
of the united (Dhammapada, verse 194). This change was due, in 
part, to the development of the Buddhists as a distinct religious 
community. The insistence on samaggi may be adequately explained 
in the changed. social composition of the Sangha and the change in 
its social role, Now had begun the phase of the association of the 
Sangha with the society at large and this created the problems of 
adjustment. The Sangha had to define its own social relations and 
also influence the social ideals of the society at large. The members 
of the Sangha were now in sustained social contact with the aristocracy 


5 Maba Vagga, l 24,5 
6 See lbid., I, 40f. 
7 Culla Vagga, VII, 3, 15 
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as well as the common people. This social orientation is indicated by 
the fact that among the categories of proficiencies acquired by certain. 
outstanding monks, such as in the knowledge of the Suttanta, Vinaya 
and Dhamma, there is also mentioned one of wisdom in worldly lore.* 
And among all the foremost disciples the Venerable Ananda was the 
one who had shown the greatest proficiency in maintaining excellent 
and intimate relations with members of che society at large. Oldenberg 
explains it in material terms as “the external existence of the Church 
even demanded, that regular relations be maintained between it and the 
worldly circles, which were favourably disposed to the interests of the 
Order. Without a laity,,,...an order of mendicants could not be 
thouglit of, and the religious movement of Buddhism would have been 
sliut out from contact with the broad surface of popular life",? But to 
describe the association of che Saügha with society at large in purely 
utilitarian and material terms would be to state only a part of the 
process. For Buddhism had now begun to distinguish the believers 
from the non-believers in the lay seciety indicating thereby that the 
process of the creation of a Buddhist society: was already at work. Thus 
when a monk spent his Vassa in a village and if thé people ‘of thé 
village had to migrate during that time the monk was required to go 
= with those who were believers whatever their number. "The import- 
“ance of this emergent Buddhist society was duly recognized by giving 
the laity the right to scrutinize the intellectual accomplishments and 
‘moral earnestness of a monk supported on their devoted charity.!: 
Certain influential laymen successfully mediated between -the Buddha 
and those monks with whom the Master was displeased;'? the moral 
and social pressure of the lay society was duly enlisted in the task of 
disciplining quarrelsome and recalcitrant groups of monks like the 
-Kosambaka bhikkbus!; and an attempt.was:made to curb the evil 
schismatic activities of Devadatta by carrying out an act of | public 
denunciation in Rajagaha.t Incidents like these, and they. are numer- 
-ous, bring out the increased: importance of the society at latge in the 


8 Ibid, IV, 4, 4 

9 Buddha, p, 382 to M. V: III, 10 
ir M. N. Il, p. 172 र 12 Ibid.,.1, p. 458 
13 lbid., Il, p. 172 
14 M. V, X 5, 1 
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affairs of the Sangha. This awareness of social ties also led to the 
formulation of such rules: whereby the Sangha was required to expel 
one of its members when, in the opinion of the ‘congregation, his 
conduct was likely to lead the laity astray.’ This close identification 
of spiritual and social interests between che Sangha and the laity is 
very succinctly expressed by Nagasena when he enumerates the ten 
qualities of an ideal layman. The ideal layman, according to Nagasena, 
“suffers like pain and feels like joy as the Order does”. With the 
statement of such views the process of association was completed and 
that of transformation was already underway. 
This process of transformation in the role of Buddhism and 

Sangha was closely associated with the Buddhist view of society. It 
was readily recognized that society was constantly preoccupied with 
things (papancabhirata paja);'* that this acquisitive instinct led to 
conditions of strife, conflict and imbalance. The situation was 
further complicated by the existence of hierarchies of power, wealth 
and prestige, By the laws of its own being and nature Buddhism, as 
an organized way of spiritual life, could not directly initiate a social 
revolution for. then it would have projected itself into- the social and 
‘economic problems of the times. It has often been argued that the 
‘Buddha was no social.reformer.? In such’ arguments the Buddha’s 
‘views about the irrelevance of caste distinction 1s explained away as 
‘doctrinaire discussion. But suttas like Vasala in tlie Sutta Nipata and 
‘Madbura, Assalayana and Canki in the Majjbima Nikaya are not just 
-doctrinaire dissertations but have a most direct social content. It is 
readily agreed that the Sangha knew of no ‘caste distinctions but. it 
ds parentheticall added that this castelessness of the Sangha living 
in close association with: the lay community had no effect on that lay 
‘community, This is a proposition difficult to accept. The Buddhist 
position was made quite clear in-the many utterances of the Buddha 
“and in the-composition of the Order itself and ic was that caste as an 


15 ८, 7., 1, 13,7 

16 Milinda Paüba, pp. 94-95 

17 Dhammapada, verse 254 18 , M, N., II, p. 120 

19 See Oldenberg, Op. citi, p. 153. Fick, Social Organization in North- 
East India in Buddha's Time (Trans, by Maitra), p. 32 
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institution was unacceptable to the Buddhist community. In fact the 
whole trend of Buddhist teachings was to create an equalitarian ethos 
which would cut across tribal lines and the distinctions ‘of caste and 
race, The Buddha had said: ‘I assert that lineage does not enter 
into a man’s being either good or bad; nor do good looks or wealth.’’?° 
He had challenged the extravagant claims put forward by the priest- 
hood. During its third phase of becoming an instrument of social 
transformation Buddhism had postulated certain new norms and 
goals of social behaviour. The ideal put forward before society now 
was the creation of a sappurisa or an uttamapurisa. 21 The basis of this 
new society were vissasa (mutual trust, co-operation in the place of 
conflict and acquisitiveness),”” asábasa (non-violence), samata (basic 
equality of all human beings) and dbamma (righteousness as an ulti- 
mate value) Ia fact the four pillars of tlis society were declared to bẹ 
sacca (truth, homogenity, unity through an absence of invidious dis- 
tinctions based on birth, wealth or family in the matter of social 
evaluation) dhamma (righteousness, goodness, morality) dāna 
(charity as a way of life rather than a specific set of isolated acts) 
asāhasa (non-violence, violence being the negation of righteousness.)”* 
The rule of dhamma was to be looked upon as of all-pervasive force, 
valid as much in the home as in the market-place as indicated in 
dbammena matapitaro bbareyya, payojaye dbammikam so vanijjam 
(righteously he should support his parents and righteously he should 
carry on his trade.)* The Five cominandments for the laymen 
namely, abstinence from violence, stealing,- falsehood, immorality and 
drinking intoxicating liquors, were a simple formalization of the 
four pillars of society. and became the basis of Buddhist social 
ethics. When to these were added Faith in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha, respect for elders and women,’ disciplining of the 
mind im the . way of righteousness, the formulation of the Buddhist 
social ethics was completed. These ideals were postulated as a 


20 M,N., Il, p. 179 

21 Dbp., Verse 54 22 Ibid.. Verse 204 

23 See Dbp., Verses 84, 129, 142, 223, 256, 257 

24 Sutta Nipira, Verse 404 

25 Cf. the seven conditions of stability as preached to the Vajjis by the 
Buddha, Mabaparinibbana Sutta, Digba Nikaya, S. B. E., XI, pp. 3-5 
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middle way between the two extremes of aggressiveness resulting 
in constant preoccupation with acquisitiveness to the exclusion of 
all other considerations and indulgence leading to dissipation and 
degradation. Reason, moderation, harmony, a constans awareness 
of the primacy of righteousness, the ennobling nature of charity 
asa way of life; compassion and wisdom were the norms which 
were now constantly put before society. This society was conceived 
of as a “universal” as distinguished from a tribal society; it was the 
community of the righteous anywhere and everywhere unencumbered 
by rules of tribal, regional or caste affiliations. 

These were the social ideals that Early Buddhism espoused and 
put before the society of its times, The role of the Sangha was now 
that of the custodian of the moral and spiritual values of society. The 
Saügha now, in this final phase, became the spiritual preceptor, the 
personal counsellor and the.educator of the society within which it 
lived. It functioned within society though it was not of it. The 
Dhamma had now become both a spiritual and social force, It became 
an instrument dedicated to the creation of certain values like samatz 
(cf. Afoka’s insistence on dandasamaté and vyavabarasamata), dana 
sacca and dbamma. These social ideals were of general applicability 
and cut across divisive lines of caste, tribe and race and thus provided 
the social cement to fuse the diverse ethnic and cultural elements into 
a harmonious social group based on certain basic postulates. 


B. G. GOKHALE 


Buddhist Controversy over the Five Propositions 


At an ancient time to which we refer, five propositions derogatory 
to the dignity of Arhats were discussed in the Buddhist Communities 
of Ceylon as well as of the Indian continent’. They are explained 
both in the Abhidharma of Sarvastivadins (Jfaneprastbana of the Hird 
century after the Nitv., T. 1545, k. 10, p. 819 b; T. 1544, k. 7, 
P. 956b)? and the Ceylonese Abhidhamma (Katbavattbu, Il. 1-5, 
pp. 163-203). They were taken up later again and discussed in the 
Vibbása (T. 1545, k. 99, p. 510 c), Kosa (I. p. 2), the glosses of 
Paramartha and the Treatise of Ki-tsang on the sects’, In these are 
found the enunciation of those propositions and the references furnished 
by the authors and in the ancient sources to the date of their invention 
and the name of their inventor. On the whole the references are 
not concordant, 

THE Five Propositions: In the sources enumerated above, the 
five propositions (Paficavasts) are formulated in the following manner: 

(a) The Arhat can be seduced by others and may have seminal 
losses while asleep. 

(b) Though they are freed from sullied ignorance (klista- 
avidya) they remain meanwhile subject to unsullied 
ignorance (aklista  4jüana) the residue of their old 

; impurities 

(c) Though free from doubt with regard to the three doors of 
deliverance (vimobsamukba) they remain subject to doubt 
with regard to the external things, and even the four 


holy truths, 


1 Les textes pili sout cités d'aprés les éditions de la Pali Text Society 
de Londres; les textes chinois d’après l'édition du Taisho Issaikyo de J 
Takakusu et K. Watanabe (T) 

2 Sur ce texte, voir Š. Sastri, Jaanaprasthanasastra retranslated into 
Sanskrit, vol. I, Santiniketan, 1955 

3 P. Demiéville, L'origine des Sectes bouddbiques d'après Paramartba, 
Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, I, 1932, pp. 15-64. On trouve dans cet 
ouvrage la traduction du Traité de Ki-tsang et des fragments du commentaire 
de Paramàrtha au Traité de Vasumitra, 
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(d) They can be taught by others and owe them their 
salvation. 
(e) The exclamation: “Oh sorrow" may be regarded asa 
means destined to initiate the appearance of the Way. 

These propositions aim at nothing less than dethronement of the 
Arhat from the enviable position enjoyed by them from the very 
beginning. Thege appear to be the characteristics of the commoners 
(prthagjana) instead of the perfects (@rya= arhat), of laxity in place of 
austerity, nay, in fact, the laymen sought equality with the religieux 
in spiritual attainments. The heresy, if there be any, endured for a 
long time and served within the community as a mischievous leaven :. 
it is concerning this that the Buddhist schools were set against one 
another and became divided among themselves. 

When did the heresy appear and who was its inventor? Here are 
the answers given in the sources: 

1, Vasumitra: In 116 PN during the reign of ASoka, among 
the Nagas and their partisans. 

2. Vibhasa and Mahayanist authors supporters of the Vibhasa: 
During the reign of Asoka as a result of the activities of Mahadeva. 
\ 3+ Sammitiya tradition: In 137 PN, among the Sthaviras 
Naga and Saramati, and the BahuSrutas. 

4. Bhavya: In 160 PN, during the reign of ASoka. 

VASUMITRA: Vasumitra, a Sarvastivadin teacher, who lived 400 
years after Parinirvána and who was posterior by a ‘century to 
Katyayaniputra, author of the J&anaprasthána, wrote a book on the 
Buddhist sects entitled Samayabhedoparacanacakra*. The book was 
translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva between 385 and 431 (T. 2032), 
by Paramartha between 557 and 569 (T. 2033) and by Hiuan-tsang 
in 662 (T. 2031); it is commented in Chinese by K’ouei-ki in 662 
(TKS.A. LXXXIII, 3) and translated into Tibetan in the IXth century 
by Dharmakara (Tanjur, Mdo. XC, 11). 


4 Sur Vasumitra voir J. Masuda, Origin and doctrines of early Indian 
Buddhist Schools, Asia Major, II, 1925, pp. 1-78; E. Teramcto et T. Hiramatsu, 
Samayabbedoparacanacakra,.., Kyoto, 1935; A. Bareau, Trois traités sur les 
sectes bouddhiques attribués à Vasumitra, Bhavya et Vinitadeva, Journal 


Asiatique, 1954; pp. 229-266. 
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The book opens with a reference to the five propositions (T. 2032, 
p. 18 a 9-14; T. 2033, p. 20 a 15-25; T. 2031, p. 15 a. 15-23): 
“One hundred and sixteen years after Parinirvana of Buddha, there 
was a town called Pataliputra. Then king Asoka reigned over 
Jambudvipa, ruling over the universe. At that time the Great 
Community (mabasamgha) was divided into schools and made variations 
in the law. There were then the bhiksus: (1) the first called Neng, 
Naga (variant: Ta-Kouo, Maharastra; Long-kia, Naga); (2) the second 
called Yin Yuan, Pratyaya (variant: Wai-pien, Pricya; Pien-pi, 
Pratyantika); (3) the third called To-wen, Bahusruta; (4) the fourth 
called Ta-to, Sthavira. They discussed the five propositions (paficavastu) 
instituted by the heretics, lt is in this way that for the first time 
after Buddha, two schools came into being, one called Mahasamghika 
‘and the other Sthavira." 

Among the translators, Hiuan-tsang alone precisely states that the 
originator of the Five Propositions was Mahadeva, the information 
being taken from the Vibhigi. According to Vasumitra and his first 
translators, names of the heretics were yet unknown. ‘The comparison 
of the versions clearly reveals that the Paficavastu was criticised by the 
Sthaviras but adopted by these Saüghas of the Nagas, of the Pracyas 
or Pratyantikas, lastly of the BahuSrutas. We may ignore entirely 
the first two Sahghas. According to the comments of K'oueiki (l.c), 
the Nàgas whose name implies an irresistible power and an obdurate 
obstinacy, were the chief organisers of the dispute and of the schism 
that followed; the Prayantikas sided with the heretics, and without 
being the originators of the disputes not possessing the irresistible 
power, followed and supported the heresy; lastly the Bahusrutas com- 
prised the commoners (prthagjana) still occupied with study (Saiksa), 
but observing the prohibitions and acquiring vast knowledge. 

Personally in the first two names we notice ethnical: heresy 
originated with the Nagas whose primitive habitat was, according to 
the tradition of the Puranas, the region of Narmada, a tributary of 
Maharastra to which the version of Paramartha refers; thence it was 
extended to the neighbouring regions designated by Vasumitra under 
the vague denomination of “Frontier Regions" (Pratyantika). 

As far as the riverine residents of the Gangetic basin and of 
Yamuná are concerned, the Maratha country was situated in Southern 
India, Now, according to the ASokavadina (T. 2042 k. 5, p. 120€ 
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11-121 b 5; T. 2043, k. 9, p. 162 a 1-162 c 836, the Sarvastivadin 
community of Mathura under the leadership of the famous patriarch 
Upagupta at the time of A$oka, was put ina flutter by the visit of a 
monk who hailed from Southern India, but no notice is taken of his 
name. Before his admission into the religion, this monk committed 
fornication with a woman of another family. He killed his mother 
for having reproached him for his conduct. He then sought the hand 
of his beloved. Being repulsed by her he retired from the worldly 
life, learnt by heart the text of the Tripitaka and gathered around him 
a number of disciples. He then betook himself to Mathura to discuss 
with Upagupta, but the latter being aware of what crime he had been 
guilty, refused to have a discussion with him and so the monk returned 
to his native country taking with him the band of his disciples. 

It would be tempting to find in that religious person a champion 
of heresy of the Five Propositions which the holy patriarch Upagupta 
chief of a school of Arhats, could only condemn. But the religious 
man had already exercised an ominous influence over those disciples 
of Upagupta, who remained still in the stage of commoners (prtbagjana). 
They remonstrated with their master for his impoliteness to a foreigner 
and Upagupta, in order to appease those critics, was compelled to 
appeal to his master Sanava sa. 

This anecdote referred to in the ASokavadana bears remarkable 
resemblance to the version of the Vibhasa. 

THE VIBHASA: This great book on the Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivadin compiled in the 2nd century of our era by the Kashmirian 
Arhats, devotes quite a chapter (T. 1545, k. 99, p. 510 c. 23-512 a 
19) to the heresy of the Five Propositions. It attributes. the invention 
to a certain Mahadeva about whom it narrates a. long story though 
less edifying and tries to paint his character in a black manner, 

Mahadeva was the son ofa merchant of Mathura. His father 
went abroad, leaving his son at home. At the age of twenty, the 
son became fine in appearance; and his mother fell in love with him 
and had secretly intercourse with him. During more than six years, 
the son did not know that his mistress was his own mother, then 


5 Cf. J. Przyluski, La légende de l'emperewr Asoka, Paris, 1923, 
pp. 366-369. 
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though he came to know of it, he did not give up his passion. The 
father came back from abroad, having acquired great wealth; little 
before his atrival, the mother being afraid o£ his getting scent of this 
affair persuaded her son to administer poison to him. Mahadeva 
administered the poison and killed his father; then he secured his 
wealth and continued to live with his mother. But in the long run, 
when he was found out, he felt ashamed and ran away and concealed 
himself with his mother in Pataliputra. He met. there the Arhat 
monks whom he had previously revered in his own country, and he 
murdered them also lest they might betray him. Then he killed his 
own mother finding that she played false with him, Having thus 
committed three anantarya-sins, he realised the evils and felt deep 
remorse; and in order to wash out those sins he gave up his family 
life. He then entered into the monastery of the Kukkutarama where 
he heard a monk recite a stanza on the redemption ef sinners by good 
conduct; this monk ordained him by giving him pravrajya. 

Mahadeva listened to and studied the Tripitaka and collected 
several followers. The king of Pataliputra (whose name is not given) 
when got to know of this, invited him to his palace and bestowed 

him his offerings. Returned to the monastery, Mahadeva 
formulated by turn the five heretical propositions explained above, 
On account of the controversies which the heresies raised, the king 
sought advice of Mahadeva to settle the dispute. The latter told 
him that, according to the " Vinaya, it was the majority that decided - 
the controversies. The king then put two parties in two sides, and 
as the party of Mahadeva was greater in number, he decided in his 
favour and condemned his adversaries. It is thus that the religious 
people of the Kukkutaráma were divided into two schools: the school 
of the Sthaviras and the school of the Mahadsamghikas. 

The Sthaviras however wanted then to quit the monastery. 
Being apprised of their intention, the king ordered to put the 
Sthaviras on a rotten boat and to throw them into the river Ganges, 
and then it would be known who was an Arhat and who was 
:a commoner. At the critical moment five hundred Arhats exercising 
their magical powers rose in the air and went to Kasmir where they 
scattered themselves up hills and down dales, Having received the 
news the king sent to them a messenger to bring them back to his 
capital, but they declined his invitation, The king then made a 
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gift to che church of the whole kingdom of Kasmir and built there 
five hundred monasteries for the residence of the saints; these 
monasteries received the names of the various forms taken by the 
saints when escaping from Pataliputca, for example: Garden of 
Pigeon (Kapotarama) etc., and che Vibhasa adds ‘It is reported that 
these monasteries are still flourishing.” The king of Pataliputra 
then conferred his favours upon Mahadeva and his disciples who 
lived near him. Mahadeva passed away after being held in high 
estimation by the people but, when they wanted to burn his dead 
body in the cremation ground, the fire could not be ignited and it 
was necessaty to use as fuel the excrements of dogs; his body was 
then burnt, but suddenly a violent wind arose and dispersed the 
ashes of the heretic, 


Now according to Vasumitra, the enunciator of the Five Proposi- 
tions, remained anonymous, The Vibhiasa, a century later, finds him 
a name and -attributes to him quite a history. It treats him definitely 
as an adversary, laying against him the charge of all the unatonable 
ctimes and invents for him an unhappy ead. It should be noted that 
the Mahavibhasi only (T. 1545) takes notice of Mahadeva and 
that it is not similar to that found in the Vibhasa of Buddhavarman 
(T. 1546). 

But once introduced the legend died hard. Adopted with enthu- 
siasm by. the Sarvastivadin, it received valid recognition from the 
Mahayanist teachers, But as these latter did not lose their sympathy 
for the Mahasimghikas whom they regarded as their distant pre- 
cursors, they endeavoured, otherwise to clear up the memory, at least 
to attenuate the wrongs committed by Mahadeva, the initiator of the 
Mahasamghika schism. 


MAHAYANIST AUTHORS AND SUPPORTERS OF THE VIBHASA::. 


1. In the Vith century, Paramartha (557-569) in his criticism of 
Vasumitra (summed up in T. 2300), and his pupil Ki-Tsang (549-623) 
in his Treatise on the sects (T. 1852) reproduced the account of the 
Vibhasa after introducing therein substantial modifications" : Upto 116 
PN there did not appear heterodox opinions within the Sangha. After 


6 P, Demiéville, L'origine.. pp. 33-40. 
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the 1 16th year appeared Mahadeva, of the Kausika family, son of a 
merchant of Mathura. Having committed three @nantarya-sins, he 
gave up his worldly life and went to Pataliputra by confering ordina- 
tion upon himself. He received entrance into the palace of Asoka 
where he had secret intercourse with the queen. He entered again 
into the monastery. He took up the Mahayana sütras and incorporated 
them into the Tripitaka. He fabricated, on his own authority, many 
sütras wherein was formulated the quintuple heresy and summing them 
up in a stanza, he recited it after the recitation of the Silas in the 
Uposatha ceremony. Many controversies having arisen in rhe monas- 
tery, King A$oka on his own authority, took recourse to voting to 
settle the dispute. The partisans of Mahadeva were then greater in 
number. The Arhats, who were in minority, frightened the com- 
munity by exhibition of some magical powers. The queen exercised 
her influence and had the Arhats thrown into the Ganges in boats of 
broken staves. The Arhats took flight and went away to Kasmir, 
some transforming themselves into fishing-float pigeons, others into 
birds. After atriving at the destination they took again their ordinary 
forms. Meanwhile the queen realising her error repented and was 
converted. After the death of Mahadeva, Afoka looked for the Arhats 
of Kasmir and invited them to return to Pataliputra, As Mahadeva 
had introduced the Apocrypha into the Tripitaka, the Arhats gathered 
together in Council (the third since the beginning) and recited once 
more the canon of the scriptures. It wasat that time that che diver- 
gences of opinion among them took place ending in the formation of two 
separate schools; that of the Mabasamghikas and that of the Sthaviras, 

It will be noticed that Paramartha quickly passes over the sins of 
Mahadeva, seeks to acquit ASoka of finding fault with the queen, 
attributes to the heretic a scriptural activity which the Vibhasa did 
fof mention at all, and posesa third Buddhist council wich a new 
compilation of the Tripitaka; after which only the schism was ultimate- 
ly placed. 

2. In the Vilth century, the master of the Law, Hiuan-tsang, 
sums up once more the story of the Vibhasa, but with more faithful- 
ness than that of Paramartha. The passage is found in the Si-Yu-Ki 
(T. 2087, k 3, p. 866 b. 11-22)”: 


7 Cf. T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, London, 1904, I, p. 26 f, 
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A hundred years after Darinirvana, Asoka king of Magadha exten- 
ded his power over the whole world; he revered the Triratna and loved 
all beings. There were in his capital among the religious Buddhists,- 
500 Arhats and 500 commoners (prtbagjana) whom the king patroni- 
sed impartially. 


The religious commoners included in their ranks a certain Maha- 
deva “a man of great knowledge and of great talent, keen investigator 
of the Namarüpa" (sic) who put in treatise his personal views and his 
heretical observations. The controversy having burst forth, ASoka took 
the side of Mahadeva and the commoners, and tried to drown the 
Arhats in the Ganges. But the latter fled away to Kasmir where 
they established themselves up hills and down dales, The king 
at once became repentant for their departure and himself set out to 
invite them to return to his capital. On their refusal to return, the 
king built for them 500 samgharamas and made a gift of Kasmir to 
the Church. 


Hiuan-tsang agreeing with the Vibhasa, affirmed that the per- 
secuted Arhats remained in Kasmir and refused to return to 
Pataliputra. In these conditions there could be no question of the 
session of the third Buddhist Council, which, according to Paramar- 
tha, had taken place at Pataliputra after the return of Arhats, However, 
in another passage, where describing his visit to the Kukkutarama of 
Pataliputra, Hiuan-tsang (T. 2087, k. 8, p- 912 b)! states that King 
Asoka after his conversion to Buddhism | convoked in his monastery a 
sangha of thousand members “comprising of two communities: one of 
the saints (arya), the other of the commoners (prtbagjana)’. In te there 
is a reference to the Sthaviras and the Mahasamghikas but nothing is 
said that they held a council and proceeded with a fresh recitation of 


the Tripitaka. 


Though accusing his Mahadeva of heresy, Hiuan-tsang does not 
make at all any mention of the Five Propositions to which people 
refer generally. He praises his knowledge ard his talent and described 
him as a sublte investigator of the *Nama-Rüpa" otherwise known 
as the five Skandhas, But the question of the Nama-Rüpa preoccupied 
more the Sarvastivadins than the Mahasamghikas. It may be asked 


8 कर, Il, p. 89. 
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whether in the opinion of tHe Chinese master, Mahadeva was not a 
Sarvastivadin teacher; but, if so, it would be contrary to the whole 
- tradition, according to which the heretic was the initiator of the 
Mahiasamghika schism. 

It seems that the great Hiuan-tsang did not try to harmonise the 
informations which he collected carefully from his readings, notably 
from the Vibhasa, and the many oral traditions gathered by him local- 
ly to which he refers “in bulk." His account about the settlement in 
Kasmir of five hundred Arhats thrown by Asoka into the Ganges 
followed immediately the story of the conversion of the Kasmir in 
the year 50 PN. by Madhyantika and his five hundred Arhats 
(T. 2087, k. 3 p. 886a 19-886b 11). Obviously it referred to 
an identical event, but .divided into two for some chronological 
reasons. 

3° K'ouei-ki (63 2-682), disciple of Hiuan-tsang, in his criticism 
on the Yogacátyabhümi of Asaüga (T. 1829, k. 1 p. 1 b) tries to 
rehabilitate Mahadeva by presenting him asa victim of calumny: 
“High was his reputation, great his virtue; though young he had re- 
alised the Fruit; he was respected by kings and nobles and venerated 
by monks. And that is the reason for which were imputed to him 
- the three anantarya-sins to which were added the Five Propositions... "". 
It is not the only text favourable to Mahadeva. There was already 
‘an earlier commentary on the Ekottara, halí-Mahasamghika half- 
Mabiyinist, the Fen-pie-kong-to-louen, translated into Chinese be- 
tween 25 and 220 A.D. which spoke of a saintly king Mahadeva 
endowed with four brabmavibaras and qualified him as Ta-che, or 
great Bodhisattva (T. 1507, k. 1, p. 32 c 8-10.) 

MAHADEVA II: In order to complete the record it should be 
noted that besides Mahadeva I, the initiator’of the Five Propositions 
and instigator of the schism, the sources point out the existence of a 
second Mahadeva, a Mahasamghika teacher who lived 200 years PN, 
continued to teach the Five Propositions and provoked new secessions 
inside the Mahasamghika sect. This Mahadeva II? is well known to 


9 Sur l'existence de deux Mahadeva ou d'un Mahideva rédoublé, voir 
déja N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, Calcutta, 1945, Il, p. 120; P. 
Demiéville, :4 propos du Concile de Vaisali, T’oung Pao, XL, p. 268, 
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Vasumitra who it is seen did not make any mention on Mahadeva I. 
Here are some references: 

1. Vasumitra, tr. Kumarafiva (Y. 2032 p. 18a 17-20) 
“Then in two hundred years Mahadeva a heretic (tirthika) gave up his 
worldly life and resided in the Caityafaila. In the Mahasamghika 
sect developed anew three sub-sects: Caityika, AparaSaila and 
UttaraSaila.” 


2. Vasumitra, tr. Paramirtba (T. 2033, p. 20 b 2-4): “When 
two hundred years had elapsed, there was a heretic called Mahadeva 
who eschewed the worldly life and joined the Mahasamghika school; 
he resided alone in Mount Saila and taught to the Mahasamghikas the 
Five Propositions. Thence there were two new secessions: school of 
Caityafaila and school of UcttaraSaila (and according to the Tibetan 
version, school of Apara$aila)". 

3. Vasumitra, tr. Hinan-tsang (Y. 2031, p. 15 b l-4): «When 
two hundred years had elapsed there was a heretic who left the 
worldly life, gave up falsehood and reverted to the correct mode; he 
was called also Mahadeva. Being recluse of the Mahasamghika sect 
he received full ordination; he was erudite (babuéruta) and energetic 
(viryavan); he resided in the CaityaSaila. To the community of this 
sect, he explained again the Five Propositions which provoked dis- 
cussions and sub-divisions into three sects: Caityasaila, Aparagaila 
and Uttaraaila. 

4. Sariputrapariprocha, tt. by an anonymous writer between 317 
and 420 A.D. (T. 1465 p.gooc 6-12) “In the Mahasámghika 
school, two hundred years after my Nirvana, there will appear as a 
result of disputes the schools : Vyavahara, Lokottara, Kukkulika, Bahu- 
írutaka, Prajfiaptivada. Two hundred years after the discussions, 
will be added to those Five schools, the school of Mahadeva, that of 
Caityika and that of Uttarasaila”’. 

n. Paramartha and Ki-tsang: When two hundred years had 
completed, an upasaka-king of Magadha (according to K'ouei-ki, king 
Hao yun “Loving the clouds") propagated widely the Law of Buddha, 
and in otder to take advantage of his bounties, all the heretics took to 
religious life. Mahadeva who was ordained by himself took upon 
himself their headship, received new disciples and ordained them in 
his own sangha. The king made a selection among those monks who 


IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 à 7 
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were “parasites” (steyasmudsika) and authorised only one party among 
them, the three hundred more itelligent ones, to live in Magadha. 
Mahadeva being no more tolerated by them left the place and establi- 
shed himself separately in the mountain with his partisans. Then 
among those mountain-dwellers themselves, arose certain differences of 
opinions and thus were formed the two schools called Caityasaila and 
UtraraSaila. 


Should one see in this Mahadeva II localised by all the sources 
in the mountainous regions of Andhra an arbitrary division into two 
Mahadevas? or should one reject the historicity of the two Mahadevas 
and see only in them an expedient intended to show the progress of 
a heresy originating in Southern India among the Nagas of Maha- 
rastra, and spreading from Samgha to Samgha, ending ultimately in 
Mahasamghika schism, and after many advancements it finally trium- 
phed over some churches, notably the Caityika and Sailas of Andhra? 
We leave to the reader the responsibility of answering these questions. 


MAHADEVA IN THE PALI Sources: The Ceylonese school was: 
firmly pronounced against the Five Propositions which it exposed and 
refuted in the Kathavatthu II, 1-5 (p.163-203), but did not furnish 
any reference to their author. The commentary restrained itself by 
stating precisly that the heretical propositions were taught by the 

` Pubbaseliyas, Aparaseliyas and others, 


Among the numerous Mahàdevas known to the Pali tradition, 
Professor Malalasekera has pointed out+no less than 1116१0, none of 
whom makes a good heretic figure. Two among them were contem- 
poraries of Asoka; One Mahadeva minister of Asoka who took 
measures for despatch to Ceylon a branch of the Bodbivrksa (Maha- 
vamsa XVIII, 20); a Mahadeva Thera who played a considerable role 
at times as a religious master and as a Buddhist missionary. In fact 
he conferred the ordination (pabbajj7}on Mahinda, son of Asoka 
(Dipavamsa, VII 25; Mahavamsa, V, 206; Samantapasadika p. 51); 
then after the council of Pataliputra, in 2 36 PN, he set out to preach 
the Good law to Mahisamandala where he converted 40,000 souls 
and conferred ordination on 40,000 young men (Dipavamsa VIII,5; 


1a G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, London, 1938, 
IL pp. 505:506. 
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Mahavamsa, XII, 3 and 29; Samantapasadika, p. 63,66). In 
Mahisamandala, Andhra and the region of Dhanyakataka where the 
Pubba and Aparaseliya sects had their seat, some authors think that 
Mahadeva was founder of those schools which issued out of the 
Mahasamghika stock and which adhered to the Five Propositions’* 
But if the Mahadeva in question had been a heretic, it becomes difficult 
to explain how the Ceylonese Chronicles make him a disciple and 
confidant of a very orthodox monk like Moggaliputta Tissa, a declared 
Vibhajyavadin, and could count him as one of the great propagators 
of the True Law. Then Mahisamandala is not certainly the country 
of Andhra, but may be Mysore, may be and still more probably 
Mahismat or country of the Mahisakas, associated by the Puranas 
with Maharastra which had as its capital Mahismati on the Narmada.’? 

THE SAMMATIYA TRADITION: It is mentioned for the first time 
in the VIth century by Bhavya or Bhavaviveka, author of the Tarkajvala 
(Mdo XIX, p. 162 b c-163a 3; cf. Mdo XC, No. 12)", reproduced 
later with some modifications in the XIVth century by Bu-ston (tr. 
Obermiller, II p. 96), ia the XVth by Gzon-nu-dpal (Roerich, Blue 
Annals, I, p. 96), and in the XVIlth by Taranatha (tr. Schiefner, p. 
52). According to this tradition, in the year 137 after Nirvana, 
under the King Nanda and Mahapadma (sic), an assembly took place 
at Pataliputra in which participated -the Sthaviras holding the same 
view as Mahakasyapa, Mahaloma, Mahatyaga, Uttara, Revata etc. 
A monk (of the name of Bhadra) taught the Five Propositions and be- 
cause of them a great schism was produced in the assembly. The 
sthavira Naga and Saramati—or better Nagasena and Manoratha— 
adopted the five Propositions and conformed them to their teaching. 
Now the religious men were divided into two schools: Sthavira and 
Mahasámghika, and the quarrel between the two groups lasted for 
63 years. Then in the year 102 (correctly in 200) after Nirvana, the 
sthavira Vatsiputra revised the doctrine correctly. 


11 Voir notamment E, Frauwallner, Die buddhistischen Konzile, Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, CII, 1952, pp. 240-249. 

12 Cf. D. C. Sircar, Text of tbe Puranic List of Peoples, YHQ., XXI, 
1945, p. 307. Voir aussi B. C, Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, London, 
' 1952, p. 22; India as described in Early Texts, Londres, 1941, p. 74, 104. 

13 M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alten Buddbismus, Heidelberg, 1927, 
p. 81-82, 
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It is here no more the question of Mahadeva but of a Bhadanta: 
whose heretical views were supported by a Naga or Nagasena, whose 
name recalls the Nagas, already pointed out by Vasumitra. The 
schism broke out, not under Asoka in the year 100 PN (short 
chronology) but formerly under Mahapadma of the dynasty of the 
.Nandas in 137 PN (long chronology. The Sammatiya tradition 
follows in fact an identical computation or very near the Ceylonese 
chronology which counts 218 years between Nirvana and the corona- 
tion of Asoka and which attributes the reign of ‘Nandas from the 
year 140 to 162 PN (346-324 B.C) 

BHAvYA: In his Tarkajvala, Bhavya just referring to the Sam- 
matiya tradition summed up above, ascribed in his own account to 
the Mahàsamghika schism a later date: “One hundred and sixty 
years after the Parinirvana, while king Dharm-ASoka reigned over 
Pataliputra, a great schism arose in the Samgha after some controversies, 
and the samgha was split up into two schools, Mahasimghika and 
Sthavira!^" But the proposed date: “160 in the reign of ASoka’” does 
not respond to any known computation and does not tally either with 
the shost chronology which places Agoka in 100 PN or with the long 
chronology that makes him reign from 219 to 256 PN. However 
the same date, 160 PN, is still mentioned by other authors and 
notably by Bu-ston (II, p. 96) who attributes the origin of the schism 
not only to the advent of the Five heretical Propositions but also to 
. the fact that the Arhats “read the speech of Buddha in four different 
languages: Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhram$a and Paisacika’’. 

Conciusions: The scrutiny of the records has brought to light 
the doubts and the chronological contradiction concerning : 

1. The date of schism: in 137 PN during the reign of the 
Nandas; in 100, 116 or 160 during the reign of ASoka. 

2. The instigator or: instigators ‘of the schism: the Nagas of the 
Southern Jndia helped by their neighbouring Pratyantika and the 
Bahugrutas; a monk called or surnamed Bhadanta; lastly Mahadeva. 
The last one is presented either as a culpable criminal of the three 
Anantaryas, or as a man full of knowledge and of talent, unjustly 


slandered, or lastly as a Sarvastivadin, “a subtle investigator of the 
Namariipa.” 


14 Td., ibid., p. 78. 
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3. Causes of the schism: the controversies provoked by the 
appearance of the Five Propositions, the introduction of Mahayanist 
siitras in the Tripitaka or even the translation of the Scriptures in 


four different languages. 


4. The consequences of the schism: Having taken refuge in 
Kasmir the Sthavirian Arhats established themselves there finally or 
again after a short sojourn returned to Pataliputra where they convoked 
a new council. As to the instigator of the schism (Mahadeva) either he 
lived at Pataliputra till his death or he went to the mountainous . 
regions of Andhra where he continued to teach his thesis to the Pūrva, 
Apara and UttaraSailas. But some sources regard Mahadeva the 
teacher of the Sailas as a personage different from Mahadeva, the 


originator of the schism. 


The contradictions lead us to reject the chronology as apocryphal. 
Moreover it is of very little importance. It matters little whether the 
heresy originated under A$oka or century earlier, whether its author 
is called Naga, Mahadeva or Bhadanta, or whether the Sthavirian 
Arhat took refuge temporarily or permanently in Kasmir. The fact 
seems certain that, between the death of Buddha and the reign of 
A$oka the Maurya, the Buddist community had been subject to centri- 
fugal forces which must have brought about finally the secession. The 
causes of dissension were multiple. Some religious men in possession 
of the Fruit of Arhat claimed to monopolise the sanctity; they roused 
the jealousy of the commoners (prthagjana,) and the latter invented 
the Five Propositions for the sole purpose of humiliating the Arhat 
and of outraging their honour. Some monks who, whether assembled 
again in councils or not, had recited in common the words of Buddha, 
gave themselves out as the only depository of same and wanted to 
impose on their colleagues the canon of their compilation which they 
had just put together. But the latter resisted the imposition; they 
had themselves memorised the words of the Master or did not consider 
the canon as closed and found out the introduction therein of new 
compositions more or less conformable to the primitive teaching. At 
least there was no unanimity in regard to the secondary points of 
doctrine and discipline: in the matter of Vinaya notably the laxist 
tendencies were manifest in some’ communities (Vaisali, K.uSambi). 
The dispute brewed for a long time before resulting in a secession. If 
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an old evidence is to be believed, we mean that of the Mahāprajñā- 
paramitopadesa or of its translator Kumarajiva (T. 1509, k 2, p. 
70 a), the Great Commünity remained intact till the time of Asoka; 
«When Buddha was dead, when the Law was recited for the first time, 
it was still like the time when Buddha lived. A hundred years after, 
King Asoka called a big quinquennial assembly (paficavarsaparisad) and 
the great masters of the Law held discussions. Because of their dif- 
ferences, there appeared some distinct sects (nikéya), each having a 
name, which eventually became developed." 

The fact is that the division of the Samgha did not at all put an 
end to the polemics, and that the Five Propositions continued to be 
discussed. The Theravadin and the Sarvastivadin combatted them in 
the Kathavatthu, the Jfianaprasthana and its Vibhágà respectively. The 
Sammatiya, the Vatsiputriya and the Mahisasaka rejected them in the 
same manner. As a set off, they found some defenders among the 
Mabasamghika and their sub-sects Bahustutiya, Caitya and Saila, and 
were even adopted by a school of the Sthavirian -stock, that of the 
Haimavata.!® 


Er. LAMOTTE 


15 A. Bareau, Les Sectes bouddbiques du Petit Véhicule, Saigon, 1955, 
P. 291. 
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A historical study of the Buddhist philosophical literature reveals 
the great contributions made by the ancient Andhra area to the growth 
of the various systems of Buddhist thought. In two earlier papers! 
an attempt has been made to trace the growth of Buddhism in Andhra 
from the time of the Buddha; and it was also shown that 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva came from the same area in Andhra. Here 
it is proposed to find out the place from which certain other Buddhist 
thinkers hailed. Sometimes these thinkers had their main field of 
activity in the Andhra area. 

1, Ina Chinese work (Shittanzo) A$vaghosa was considered to 
belong to South India. The Nagarjunakonda bas-reliefs present in 
full the story of Saundarananda. The first of these shows the Buddha’s 
conversation with Nanda and Sundari; the second reveals Nanda after 
the shaving, with a figure holding his head-dress; the third 15 the 
visit to Indra’s paradise. The dress of the Buddha and Nanda recalls 
the tenth canto of Saundarananda. Another figure shows Arhat Nanda 
going to preach almost reminding us of 18.58,62 of the poem. It is 
not possible to say whether these sculptural representations were based 
on tae poem, or the poem itself was written to depict them, Johnston 
has ably argued that ASvaghosa belonged to the Bahusrutiya sect?, and 
this accords with the fact that an Zyaka pillar at Nagarjunakonda 
caitya mentions the existence of the BahuSrutiyas in that locality. 

2. Maiijusri-mila-tantra assigns Aryadeva to Saihnika-pura’, and 
calls him a non-Aryan. Buston, following the lead of this text, puts 
him in Simhala, while other Tibetan chronicles observe that his father 
ruled over Sef-ga-glin, Yuan Chwang speaks of Deva P'usa of Chi- 


1 See IHQ., 1955 on. "Rise and growth of Buddhism in Andhra' and on 
‘Nagarjuna and Áryadeva'. 

2 See B.C. Law’s monograph on Asvaghosa. 

3 Johnston: Buddbacarita, Part 2, xxxili-xxxv. 


4 इवं विहरो स व जिन नियतो अचरियनं बहुखुतियनं ॥तिथपितो । 
5 अपरः प्रत्रजिः Ag: सेहिकपुर वास्तवी । 
अनार्या आये dat च सि'हलद्वीपवासिनः ॥ 
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shih-tzu-kuo* which may be a transliteration or a rendering of 
Simhadharaputrapura. The Brbatkathz observes that Dipakarni was 
fortunate enough to find, in accordance with a dream he had, a boy 
borne by a lioness. This boy was a Simhadhara, otherwise known as 
Sata-vahana or the one who was carried by a lion. Aryadeva, then, 
belongs to the town ruled by the Satavahanas; and it is called Sen-ga- 
glià, Sakala or Sagala which was later pronounced Singala”. This 
Sagala is the same as the modern Sri-ka-ku-lam which was, according 
to the traditional accounts, the original home of the Satavahanas. This 
Srikakulam lies due north east of Nagarjunakonda and as such it 
justifies Candrakirti’s statement that Aryadeva came southwards to 
meet Nagarjuna. Sef-ga-glin, Sagala and Srikakulam refer to one 
and the same place which now appears in the Krishna delta near 
Masulipatam; and it is not surprising to believe that a place on the 
banks of a river in the delta could be mistaken for an island.’ 

3. Maitreyanatha has been associated with Potala which has to 
be located near modern Bodhan in the Hyderabad territory’. Of his 
disciple Asafga, we are told that he belongs to Peshawar. Here we 
are asked to rely on the Chinese or on the Tibetan traditions. But as 
Prof. Demieville observes, Chinese tradition, for all the mass of 
documents on which it rests, hardly affords, at least for the early 
petiod, more positive historical information than Indian tradition with 
the complete absence of documents ^^, This applies to the Tibetan 
traditional dates as well. We find that Asanga was known as 
the sage of the Ajanta; and the caves of Ajanta in his day were known 
as Acinta-puri-vihara", probably named after the original name of 


Asahga which may have been Ajita. 


6 Watters, II. 320. Modern Nellore was originally called Vikrama- 
Simha-pura, 

7 Evans-Wentz: Tbe Tibetan Book of tbe Great Liberation, pp. 113, 
156-7. : 

8 IHQ., 1955 on ‘Nagarjuna and Aryadeva’. 

9 IHQ., 1955 on ‘The Rise and growth of Buddhism in Andhra’. 

10 See Johnston:; Buddbacarita, pt. 2, xvi. 

i1 Evans-Wentz, 158. 
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4. Dinnaga, as per the Tibetan tradition, was born in Simha- 
vaktra near Kafci, lived in a cave on Bhorafaila in Orissa, and 
sojourned in Nalanda. Fortunately enough, this misleading statemen* 
does not find a place in Yuan Chwang. Yuan Chwang entered the 
An-to-lo (Andhra) country, saw its capital P’ing-k’i (Vengi), and 
found a hill 200 li further southwest of the town. On the ridge of 
this isolated hill, he observes, was a stone tope where Ch’en-na 
(Dinnaga) P'usa composed a treatise on logic. ‘“Mafijusti summoned 
him to develop for the benefit of posterity the Yogacara-bbumi-fastra 
originally delivered by Maitreya'!?. It was on this hill near Vengi 
in the : West Godavari district that the Pramansamuccaya was 
composed. He was born in Simhapura or Nellore. 

5. Of the critics of Dinnaga's system of logic the most famous 
Buddhist thinkers appear to be Buddhapalita, Bhavaviveka and 
Candrakirti. Candrakirti, the disciple of Buddhapalita, was born in 
Samanta; and according to im Gandavyüha, there was a Samanta- 
mukha in the Mulaka countty. This Mulaka country comprises 
the area round about the Bhadracalam hills on the banks of che 
Godavari. Samanta, Samatata, Samantamukha are one and the same. 

Regarding Bhavaviveka we have definite information from Yuan 
Chwang. The pilgrim writes, “Not far from the south side of the 
capital (Dhanyakataka) was a mountain cliff in the Asura's palace in 
which the Sastra-master P'o-p'i-fai-ka (Bhavaviveka) waits to see 
Maitreya when he comes to be the Buddha. Then we have the story 
of this renowned dialectician, who externally displaying the Sankhya 
garb, internally propogated the learning of Nagarjuna’’’*. Bhavaviveks 
not only belongs to Dhanyakataka, but was originally a follower of the 
Saükhya. That he was believed to be waiting for the second coming 
of Maitreya only proves that Maitreya originally belonged to the same 
place which was chosen by Bhavaviveka. 

Rahula-mitra, the parama-gura of Saügharaksita, appears in one 
of the inscriptions found near Gollamüdi in the Krishna district, . 
Sthiramati, the student of Vasubandhu, is believed to have come from 
the Dandaka which extends over a very wide area from the Marathi 
speaking tract in the west to the Telugu speaking zone in the east. 


12 Watters, II. 209-210. 13 Watters, IL. 215. 
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6. Next we have the famous logician Dharmakirti who has been 
accepted by tradition to be the relative (nephew) of Kumarila. The 
Jina-vi/aya records: 

आंध्रोत्कलानां संयोगे पविते जय मंगले 

ग्रामे तस्मिन्‌ महानद्यां भट्टाचार्यः कुमारकः । 

्रांध्र-जातिखित्तिरिको माता चंद्रगुणासतो 

यज्ञेश्वरः पिता यस्य मद्दावादिर्महान्‌ घोरः ॥ 
Kumarila was an Andhra hailing from a village called Jayamangala on 
the banks of the Mahanadi. Dharmakirti was supposed to be born 
in Trimalaya or Tirumalaya. The prefix Tri or Tiru is the Dravidian 
cognate of Sri; and the word malai means a mountain. Thus 
Tirumalaya is the Dravidian translation of Srisaila or Sri-Parvata. In 
his Vada-nyaya we read the interesting statement: ** 

यस्तु नक्कशब्दं मुक शब्दमेव वा नासापर्यायं 

वेत्ति न नासाशब्दं सकथमपशब्दात्‌... 
Here Dharmakirti is giving the words nakka, mukku, and nasika. 
These three are from three different languages, and all mean the nose. 
Of these the second word is makku, a pure Telugu word meaning the 
nose. It is not an accident that made Dharmakirti use this term. It 
came direct from his mother tongue. Thus a few pages later he 


distinguishes his mother-tongue from the Dravidian language: m 


तत्‌ amaa अन्यतोऽपि सिद्धेः प्राकृतापभ्र श-द्रमिडांध्र-साषावत्‌ 
Prakrica, Apabhramsa, Dramida and Andhra are the languages he 
takes for examples in his discussion of the correct and incorrect words. 

7. We have found reason to disbelieve the Tibetan tradition 
regarding the home of Dinnaga. Yuan Chwang placed him in Vengt. 
Jinendrabodhi was said to be the countryman of the venerable 
Bodhisattva Dinnaga. Nagarjuna II and Aryadeva II belonged to 
Sri Parvata. Likewise there was at the same place a Maitrinatha who, 
according to Taranatha, died nine years after Nayapala of Bengal 
(c 1040-1075). 

8. Padmasambhava's chief disciple, the Tibetan lady Yeshey 
Tshogyal, gave.-án account of the life and teachings of her teacher. 


According to this biography, Buddha himself decided to take birth from 


14  Vadanyáya, pp. 103-104, I5 Ibid., p. 107. 
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a lotus blossom in the Dhanakosa (= Dhanyakataka) lake in che country 
called Urgyan. This country was also called Udyana, Odiyana 
Ogyan and the like!*. This is no other than the Andhra country. 
This country was ruled by Indrabodhi, who adopted Padmasambhava. 
Indrabodhi is the same as Indrabhiiti, the disciple of Anangavajra. 
Padmavajra, the teacher of Anangavajra, was the author of Gubyasiddhi. 
Indrabhüti was styled Odiyana-siddha, Avadhüta, Mahacarya and the 
like. They were practically the pioneers in the Vajrayana school of 
Buddhism. According to the Vajrayapists, the Buddha turned the 
third wheel of the law of Vajrayana at Dhanyakataka, sixteen years 
after his enlightenment 

Padmasambhava married Mandarava, the sister of Santaraksita 
and Santaraksita belonged to the city of Sahor in the north-western 
corner of the Andhra couatry?®, It was at Santaraksita’s suggestion 
that the king of Tibet invited Padmasambhava to Tibet. Here we 
have definite evidence to refer Padmasambhava, Santaraksita and the 
Vajrayana teachers to the Andhra country. It was in the same area 
again that the Buddhist thought and religion lingered till the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, as the inscriptions during the times of the 
Velanati-colas testify. 


P. S. SASTRI 


16 Evans-Wentz, 105 
17 See Rahula Sankrityayana's Preface to his edition of the Vigraba- 
vyavartani 


18  Evans-Wentz, 142-4. 


Harsa: A Buddhist 


Harsa has generally been regarded as a Buddhist. But of late this 
view has been questioned by some writers, notably by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar who cannot believe that Harga ever “formally gave up his 
old faith", i. e., his devotion to Siva, and regarded other religions as 
distinctly inferior." 

That “larsa originally was a Saiva and remained so up to the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign is well known to most students of his- 
tory.” His Banskherá and Madhuban Copper-plate Grants of the 
regnal years 22 and 25 respectively call him a Parama-Mabesvara, 
i. e., a worshipper of Maheśvara or Siva. His seals similarly mention 
him as a Saiva, while referring to his brother, Rajyavardhana as a 
Parama-Saugata, ie, a Buddhist, and to his father, Prabhakara- 
vardhana, as a Paramadityabbakta, i.e., worshipper of the Sun. 
Bana speaks of Harsa's offering worship to Nilalohita, i.e., Siva, 
before he started on his digvijaya. His Sonepat seal bears the 
figure of Nandi, the vehicle of Siva. 

To conclude, however, from this evidence that he continued as 
a Saiva to the end of his life does not seem reasonable, not only in 
view of Yuan Chawing’s testimony which shows that by 643 A.D. 
Siva had gone to the third place in Harga’s estimation, but also on 
account of the testimony from Harsa’s own works and his biography 
by the court historiographer and poet, Bana.  Harsa's two plays, 
Priyadarsika and Ratnavali show no influence of Buddhism. ‘They, 
obviously, are the works of a young author who enjoyed and liked 
people to enjoy life. But we have just to turn to Nagananda, the last 
and maturest of his plays, to see the great change in his religious atti- 
tude. It begins with salutation to the Buddha, deals with the life of a 
Bodhisattva and preaches in uncompromising terms, the noble doc- 
trine of Ahirhsá.* It contains veiled references perhaps also to his 


Classical Age, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Series, pp. 119-120. 
See R. S, Tripathi’s History of Kana], p. 163. 

Harsacarita, Nicnayasagar Edition, p. 202. 

See Acts IV and V and the final portion of Act III, 
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Moksa-parisads and determination, in c. 643 A.D., to‘ fight 
no more.? i 
We have to notice also a passage in the Hargacarita, which has 
so far escaped the attention of practically all writers on Harsa’s religion. 
When maddened by grief at the death of her husband, Harsa’s sister, 
Rajyasri, desires to become a Buddhist nun. Harsa, while dissuading 
her from adopting this course, not only arranges for her instruction in 
the philosophy of the Tathagata “which brings all misery to an end’, 
but promises also to don along with ber the red robes of a bbiksu, as 
soon as he had finished his self-appointed task of punishing bis 
brother's murderer, Sasanka, the ruler of Gauda.” Time, no doubt, 
never permitted him to implement this resolution. He died rather 
prematurely. But there is no reason to doubt his sincerity. An ortho- 
dox Brahmana like Bana could hardly have put this statement in 
Harsa's mouth. unless Harsa had actually in his subsequent life become 
a very devout Buddhist and his conduct given a clear indication that 
someday he would renounce the world and retire to a Buddhist 
monastery. | 
DASHARATHA SHARMA 


5 Sec Canto I, verse 8 which speaks of the grant of kalpadruma to 
suppliants l 

6 Harsacarita, p. 256 

7 "lyam tu grabisyati mayaiva samam samaptakrtyena kagayani 


Some Buddhist Antiquities and Monuments 
of Rajasthan 


Archaeological excavations and explorations in different parts of 
Rajasthan have brought to light sufficient material pertaining to the 
penetration and expansion of. Buddhism in this part of the country. 
The Buddhist antiquities and monuments. of this tegion are of course 
very few in number; but they are of great importance fora student 
of ancient Indian History and Archaeology. It is now proposed to 
describe them in brief here. 


1. Bhabri Rock Edict: — 

It was in the year 1840 A.D. that Captain Burt discovered the 
well-known Bhabrü* Rock Edict of Afoka. The same was later on 
transferred to the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at Calcutta. 
This edict is of great interest because of its having been inscribed on 
a stone-slab? (Silz-pbalaba) as distinguished from a stone-pillar (£ila- 
stambba). The excavations of the- ancient site of Bairat have now 
proved that this stone-slab inscription must have originally hailed from 
Bairat itself. Another pillar (of Asoka), from Bairat, was brought to 
light by the archaeological remains on the site popularly known as 
the Bijaka-ki-Phari®. One of the fragments of such a pillar, having 
the usual Mauryan polish, even bears the Brahmi lettec na in the 
script of the third century B.C, D. R. Sahni (ibid, p.28) is of the 
opinion that the Buddhist monuments at Bairat were perhaps destroyed 
by the White Hun leader Mihirakula towards the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D 

The Bairat Edict of A$oka of course bears testimony to ASoka's 
ardent faith in the Buddhist lore and his royal injunctions to the 


1 Bhābrū is about 12 miles ina direct line to the north of Bairat, the 
latter being ancient Viratapura and distant about 52 miles from Jaipur City. 
Viratapura was the capital of the Matsya country. For details consult B. C 
Law’s paper in the Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, pp. 2, 11, 12 etc 

2 “This stone is an irregularly shaped block of grey granite, of the kind 
so abundant at Bairat and measuring about 2 feet in lengh, the same in width 
and a foot and a half in thickness" (D, R. Sahni, Archaeological Remains and 
Excavations at Bairat, Jaipur State, p. 18 and plate II for its photograph). 

3 Ibid, pp. 26 ff, and plate VI. a. 
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Buddhist friars and laymen to pay rapt attention to Buddhist ideology 
and to devote themselves to the study of the particular passages (seven 
in number) from the Buddhist scriptures, The text of the Bairata 
epigraph runs thus: — T 
(1) Rpi (pri yadasi laja Magadbe samgham abbivade (t&)-nam 
āhā apábadbatam ca pbüsuvibalatam ca 
(2) vidite ve bbamte avatake bama Budbasi dbammasi samghasi 
ti galave cam rpa (pra)sade ca e keci bbamte 


(3) bhagawati Budhe(na) bbasite save se subbasite va e cu 
kbs bbamte bamiyaye diseya bevam sadbamme 

(4) cila (tbi) tike hosati ti alabami hakam tam vatave. imani 
bbamte (db)amma paliyayani Vinaya-samukase 

(5) Aliya-vasini Andagata-bhayani Munigatha Moneya-site 
Upatisa rpa (pra)sine e ca Lagbulo- 

(6) vade musa-vadam adbigicya bhagavata Budbena bhasite etani 
bhamte dhamma-paliyayani ichami 

(7) kimti babuke bbikbu (pa)ye ca bbikbuniye ca abbikbinam 
Su(ne)yu cá upadbelayeyu ca 

(8) bevammeva upisaki ca upasika ca eteni bbamte imam 
likha(pa)yami abbipetam me janamtu ti. 


Il. Tbe Circular Brick-Temple at Bairat :— 


D. R. Sahni's excavations at Bairat also brought to light the remains 
of a Buddhist Brick-Temple which was circular in shape’. In his own 
words (ibid, pp. 30-31), “this is the oldest structural temple and 
one of those which furnished models for the numerous rock-cut cave- 
temples of Western and Eastern India. The nearest approach, both 
in plan and design, is the caitya cave of about the first century B.C. 
in the Tulja Lena group at Junnar...... On the outside, the walls 
of the temple were inscribed with the Buddhist texts in the Brabmi 


4 , For details consult Sahni, op. cit., p. 18; B. C. Law, Journal of the Pali 
Text Society, 1946, pp. 93-8; D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, 1942, Calcutta, 
pP. 77-8; D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 1955, Calcutta, pp. 335-6; Senart, Ind. 
Ant., XX, pp. 165 ff.; E. Hultzsch, Corp. Insc. Ind., I, pp. 172 £. 

5 Cf. Sahni, of. cit, plates VIL, VIII; ibid, pp. 28 f., for deta.s and 
description, 
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characters of the A$okan period. Several bricks inscribed with one 
or two aksaras (plate V, e, o and q) were found built in the rectan- 
_ gular enclosure-wall around the temple. A few of chem read. pasam, 
visa, vi, kama etc." The existing Buddhist structure (with a st#pa 
in the interior) at Bairat has got an important beariug on the early 
remple-architecture in Índia.’ l 
Referring to Hwen Tsang’s notice of Bairat in the seventh 
century A.D. (Julien's Hwen Tsang, II, 206), General Cunningham 
(Arch. Surv. Report, Simla, 1871, Vol. Il, p. 246) remarks that 
according to the Chinese pilgrim, ‘the capital was 14 or 15 Wor just 
274 miles in circuit, which corresponds almost exactly with the 
ancient mound on which the present town is built, The people were 
brave and bold and their king, who was of the race of Fei-sbe, or a 
Bais Rajput, was famous for his courage and skill in war. The place 
still possessed 8 Buddhist monasteries but they were much ruined and 
the number of monks was small. The Brahmans of different sects, 
about 1000 in number, possessed 12 temples, but their followers were 
numerous, as the bulk of the population is described as heretical. 
Judging from. the size of the town, as noted by Hwen Tsang, the 
population could not have been less than four times the present 
number, or about 30,000, of whom the followers of Buddha may bave. 
amounted to one fourth. I have deduced this number from the fact 
that the Buddhist monasteries would appear to have held about 100 
monks each, and as those of Bairat are said to have been ruined, the 
number of monks in Hwen Tsang’s time could not have exceeded 50 
per monastery, or 400 altogether. As each Buddhist monk begged 
his bread, the number of Buddhist families could not have been less 
than 1200, allowing 3 families for the support of each monk, or 
altogether about 6000 lay Buddhists in addition to the 400 monks" 
(cf. also G.H. Ojha, History of Rajputana, Vol. I, Hindi, 1927, 
p. 10; S. Beal’s Buddbist Records of tbe Western World, London, 
1884, Vol. I, p. 179). 
IIl. Northern Black Polish Ware from Bairat : — 


The ancient site of Bairat also yielded the well known Nortbern 


Black Polisb (N. B. P.) Ware which is so characteristic of the Mauryan 


6 CE Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist © Hindu Periods), 
Second Edition, Bombay, p. 15, "s | 
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period’ in India. It is now extremely essential to explore the region 
for the distribution of the N. B. P. ware in Rajasthan. — 
IV. Remains at Nagari: — | 

A fragmentary stone inscription, in the Brahmi script on the third 

or second century B.C., was excavated at Nagari (ancient Madhyamika, 
near Chittaur, Udaipur region) and is now preserved 1n the archaeologi- 
cal section of the Udaipur Museum. It refers to a feeling of 
compassion for all beings in the following words’: — 

(1) Sa(va)bbutanam dayatbam 

(ii) (Rar) (i) tā. 

It is just possible that this inscription was drafted and engraved 
‘under the influence of Buddhism: . The explorations at Nagari also | 
. revealed the existence of stipas!* on the site. This bears testimony 
-to the prevalence of Buddhism there (at Nagari) inspite of its having 
been an important stronghold of the Vaisnava!! pantheon. “Describing 
the remains at Nagari, Dr. Bhandarkar (Memoirs..., op. çit., p. 119) 
writes that “it is a structure built in horizontal tiers and must be a 
stiipa as indicated by the heavy sausage-shaped garlands” (cf. Journal 
of U. P. Historical Society, Lucknow, VI (2) 1933, P- 3) Henry 
Cousens (Prog. Report of Arch. Survey, Western Circle, Poona, 1905, 


p. 59) also noticed an ancient lion-capital of the Aéoka period 


7 For a comprehensive list of N. B. P. sites in India, consult B. B, Lal’s 
paper in Ancient India, Bull. of the Arch. Survey of India, New Delhi, Vols. 
X-XI, pp. 50 ff. and pp. 143 ff. 

8 It is equally interesting to note the discovery of the Painted Grey Ware 
at Bairat (Indian Archaeology 1954-5—a Review, New Delhi, 1955, p, 61). 
This is much earlier in date as compared to the N, B. P. The Grey ware occurs 
in the regions of Bikaner and Alwar too. 

9 Cf. D. R, Bhandarkar’s Archaeological Ramains © Excavations at Nagari, 
MASI., No, 4, pp. 112-120; G.-H; Ojha, History of Rajputana, Hindi, I, 1927, 
P. 353. . 

10 Cf. Satya Prakasha, Rajasthan and its Traditions, 1951, Jaipur, p. 25; 
G. H. Ojha, op. cit., pp. 359-60; Arch. Surv. Reports by Carlleyle, VI, 
pp. 196 ff. and plates. l l 

11 Asis evident from the well known Ghosundi inscription, For details 
consult., MASI, 4, op. cit., pp. 119-20; V. S. Agrawala's paper in the Sodha- 
patrika, Udaipur, IV (3), pp. 4० f£; Ep. Indica, XXII, pp. 203 ff....,,etc. 
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(accorcis.y to his own version) lying near the image of Kankali Mata 
at Nagari. Besides this, another sculptured stone from the same site 
was identified as an ‘architrave of some Buddhist gateway’ both by 
Carlleyle and Cousens. 


V, Stupas on the Fort of Chittaur: — 


Henry Cousens (Progress Report of Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, Poona, 1904, p. 45) also refers to the ex- 
istence of a scattered group of some ten st#pas (carved in a stone) 
about 4 or 5 hundred yards to the north-west of Kalika Mata's 
temple at Chittaur. According to Cousens, ‘‘the larger ones stand 
about 3° 3,” high and 1’ 8" square at the base. They are all of one 
pattern. The upper portion is cylindrical, with a domed 0०७... ... 
seoseeeeeAtound the base of the cylindrical part is a string-course 
of 16 little seated Buddhas, each in a little niche. Beneath 
this is a constricted circular neck with lotus leaves springing 
from it, an upward row and a downward row. Beneath 
this, again, the st#pa is square with projecting niches, one on 
each face, in each of which is a seated Buddha. There are 3 
' distinct positions i. e,, the meditative, the witnessing and the teaching 
attitudes. Beneath each of these is a symbol incised. The stipas are 
all a good deal weather worn, so that the finer detail of the carving 
is lost. The hair is apparently not curly but long and is done up 
into a considerable knot on the top of the head." These pieces have 
now been preserved and exhibited in an order on an open platform in 
front of the Sringara Chauri at Chittaur itself. 


VI. Absence of Buddhist Remains in Western Rajasthan :— 


The ancient sites of the former states of Jodhpur, Jaisalmera, 
: Sirohi and Bikaner’? do not appear to have yielded anything tangible 
which may have some bearing on the expansion of Buddhism in 
Westerti Rajputana. But no conclusiui can be hazarded till extensive 
exploration and excavation work is conducted in this direction. Hwen 


12 Dr LP. Tessitory, is said to have discovered traces of the foundations 
of, what he thought, might have been Buddhist st#pas at Munda and Pira 
Sultana in the Bikaner region (H. Goetz, The Art and Architecture of Bikaner 
State, 1950, Oxford, p. 58). 
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Tsang teles to the declining condition of Buddhism at P;-lo-mo-lo," 


identified with modern Bhinmala or ancient Srimala, distant about 
120 miles from Jodhpur. According to his information, there was 
only one saigharama (monastery) at Bhinmal and that too belonged 
to the Hinayina sect. lt was inhabited by 100 monks who were 
followers of the Sarvastivada Sect (cf. Samuel Beal's Buddbist 
Records of the Western World, Vol. II, London, p. 270; G.H. Ojha, 
Hist. of Raj., op. cit., 1, 1927, p. 10). 

lt is equally interesting to note the dearth of Buddhist finds both 
from Nagar or Karkotanagar and Sambhar situated in the Jaipur unit 
of Rajasthan. As regards the ancient site of Rairh'*. (Jaipur unit), 
Dr. K.N. Puri (Excavations at Rairb, Jaipur State, p. 57) remarked 
that *Buddhism had no influence, whatsoever, although traces of 
contact with the Buddhist world have been established by the discovery 
E: a fragment of Chunar sand-stone bowl, a few pieces of highly 
polished Buddhist pottery and steatite caskets similar to relic-caskets 
fo»nd on Buddhist sites for the enshrinemerit of the body relics”. 


- vil, Remains at Lalsot:— . 


"The town of Lalsot, 5o miles from the city of Jaipur, once 
' possessed an ancient Buddhist st#pa of a considerable antiquity. Six 
red stone pillars, belonging to the railings of this monument, have in 
. modern times been utilised in the construction of the chatris or - 
cenotaphs. These pillars are 5 feet high, square at the base and at 
the top and octagonal in the middle portion.’’*4 


VIII. Kota Buddhist Inscription t= 


It is interesting to analyse the opening verses of the Kota 
Buddhist inscription engraved on a stone, built into a recess under a 
flight of stairs on the right hand as one enters the Darkhari gate 
of the inner wall of the town of Shergarh (Kota Division). lt 
records the construction of a Buddhist temple and a monastery to the 
east of mount KoSavardhana by the feudal chief Devadatta’®. Ic 


12a Some of the scholars even hesitate in accepting this identification. 

r3 Nagar and Rairh were important seats of the Malava republic: cf. 
Arch, Surv, Report, Simla, VI for the finds from Nagar. 

14 Satya Prakash, Rajasthan and its Traditions, Jaipur, 1951, p. 25. 

15 For the Sanskrit text of this epigraph, consult E. Hultzsch, Ind. 
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specifically refers to firm belief in trinity^, greatness of Buddha, 
law of Sugata, the Buddhist Church etc., in the following words: — 
ओं नमो aaan जयंति वादाः सुगतस्य निम्मेलाः समस्तसंदेहनिरासभाख्ुराः | 
कुतक्क -सम्पातनिपातहेतवो युगान्तवाता इव विश्वसन्ततेः usu यो रूपवानपि विभत्ति 
सदैव रूपमेकोप्यनेक इव भाति च यो निकामं। आरादयात्परधियः प्रतिमर्त्यवेद्यो at 
faférarfe रजितश्च जिनः स वो व्यात्‌ ॥२॥ भिनत्ति यो नृशाम्मोहं तमां वेश्मनि दीपवत्‌ | 
सो व्यादः सौगतो धर्मो भक्कमुक्तिफलप्रदः ॥३॥ अयस घस्य विमलाः शरच्छस जिताश्रियः à 
जयन्ति जयिनः पादाः खुरासुरशिरोचिताः wen 

This testifies to State- patronage accorded to Buddhism in this area 
as Jare as the end of the 8th or the beginning of the gth century 
A.D. It is of course regretted that we have absolutely no information 
about the Buddhist antiquities of an early period from Kota region. 


IX. Buddhist Caves in the Thalawar Region: — 


Dr. Impey?” is said to have visited the Buddhist caves at Kholvi!? 
(situated in district Jhalawar of the Kota Division) first of all, Later 
on, General A, Cunningham visited the place and presented a vivid 
account of the caves and the topes at Kholvi in his Arch. Survey 
Report, op, cit., pp. 280-88 and plate Ixxxiv. He infers (ibid, p. 286) 
that “the Kholvi excavations are most ptobably of a later date than 
the caves of Dhamnar!® and Bagh in Malwa and of Karli, Ellora and 
other places in Southern India.” He (ibid, p. 288) even assigns 
them a date ranging from 700 to goo A.D. The Buddhist caves at 
Kholvi thus have to play a great role in the realm of Buddhist 
iconography and architecture of Rajasthan during the post-Gupta period. 
In this connéction, mention may also be made of a colossal standing 


Antiquary. XIV, pp. 45-6 and M. L. Sharma’s, Koti Raja ka ltibasa, Hindi, 


Vol. I. Appendix III and p. 27; cf. also Bhandarkar’s List of Brabmi Inscriptions 
`of N. India, scrial no. 21, 
16 i.e., Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. 


17 Consult his paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, V, p. 336. 

18 About 30 miles from Augar and also 30 miles from the Dhamnar caves. 

19 Dhamnar caves are situated in the State of Madhya Bharat. For 
Dhamnir caves, consult Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Hinds and 
Survey Buddhist), Second edition, p. 143 ; Cunningham's Archaclogical Survey 
of India Report, Simla, 1871, Vol. II, pp. 270 ff. and plates, 
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figure of Buddha at Kholvi. It measures about 12 feet in height and 
depicts the Buddha in the mode of teaching with his left hand raised 
to the breast (cf. ibid, p. 285 for details; also consult J. Fergusson, 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1899, Book I, 
pp. 162-3 for the later date of the Kholvi caves), 

It is equally interesting to study the cave architecture as presented 
by the Buddhist caves at Vinayaka (or Vinayaga or Binnayaga) 
situated about 8 miles from Kholvi. Sri M.M. Sastri (Custodian 
of the Kota Museum) has recently informed me that some Buddhist 
caves exist at Hathiagor (situated in the Jhalawar region) too. 
It now appears that the region round about Kholvi? and Vinayaka 
was once an important stronghold of Buddhism. Sri G.L. Vyas 
(Custodian of the Jhalawar Museum) has also stated that 
there exist about r6 Buddhist caves at Vinayaka and that some 
Buddhist st#pas can be seen in front of these caves. Besides this, 
some images of seated Buddha have also been carved out nearby. 

A passing reference may also be made to the discovery of the 
Mandsor Inscription of the Milava year 524. lt opens with the 
auspicious phrase siddbam whereas the first verse is a mangalacarana 
expressing adoration to Sugata (the Buddha; Epigraphia Indica, 
XXVII, no. 1, pp. 12 f£.):— Siddbam. Ye(ne)dasamud bhavanirodha- 
paramparaya magnam — jagadvidbadubkbanirantarayam. — Tittrasuna 
tripadironirade§i dbarmmastasmai  namostu Sugataya ga(ta)ya Santim 
Le. “Obeisance to Sugata, wishing to save the world (which is) 
plunged in the uninterrupted series of births and deaths closely 
associated with misery in various forms, enjoined a religion consisting 
of 3 steps (stages) and who attained peace" (ibid, p. 16). It refers 
to the construction of a ‘‘stiipa accompanied by a well [in comme- 
moration] of the Buddba, who having overcome the evil influences 
of all elements (dbatu) preached the accomplishment of all actions, 
the stüpa, the structure of which was as white as the kunda flower 
and the moon and the pinnacle of which touched the clouds" (yo 
dhatumatre — batadbatudogab — sarvvakrya — siddbim — wvaca tasya. 
Kundendusubbrobbbravighristayastiriyam krto dbütudbarab sakipab), 
This st#pa was situated within the limits of the Lokottara Vibara 


20 One has to pass through Dug (the headquarters of a tabsil of the 
Jhalawar Distt.) on way to the Kholvi caves. 
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(verse 18) and this led M. B. Gadre (ibid., p. 13) to suggest that the 


latter ‘was possibly the proper name of some local Buddhist monas- 
tery, probably named after the Lokottaravada sect of the Hinayana 
form of Buddhism l 

The phrase "Syádvüdagrabanigrabagadavidbirvvidbvastavaitandika- 
chadma Sapgatagarvvaparvvatabhidivajrapratapodbanab... ... ryabbanga- 
ksamab Sri Vedangamunib prasiddbamabima — yasya prasadam 
vyadbata" occurting in the Inscription of V.S. 1028 from Ekalingaji 
(14 miles from Udaipur; JBBRAS., Bombay, XXII, old series, 
verse 17, lines 15-16, pp. 166-7) of course refers to the existence of 
unhappy relations between the adherents of the Buddhist and the 
Saiva pantheons.  Vedaügamuni, of this record, was a follower of the 
Lakuliga-Pasupata sect.and has been described, here, as a great 
opponent of the Jainas (believers: in che Syidvada philosophy) and _ 
the Buddhists (cf. saugata; sugata= Buddha) alike. It is regretted | 
that this inscription fails to .throw any light on the causes of this. 
revolt against Jainism and Buddhism in this particalar case. 

This is a brief account of some- Buddhist remains from Rajasthana., 
The material, in this direction, is of course very scanty but the existing ` 
Buddhist monuments and remains of the region ate very important for 
the reconstruction of thé religious history ‘of the'arca during the early 
. historic and the pre-médiaeval periods 


RATNA CHANDRA AGRAWALA . 


Budddism in the Classical Age 
(as revealed by archaeology) 


The period under review, designated by scholars as “Classical 
Age", covers a period of about four centuries, It begins with the 
Gupta rulers in the administrative horizon of India, their glorious 
ascent like the midday sun, their temporary eclipse by the Huna inva- 
ders, and their gradual setting down. Then the twilight of various petty 
rulers and then the advent of the Moon in the form of Harsavardhana 
with many other rulers scattered all over the country like stars in a 
nocturnal sky. Then with the disappearance of Harga, there is 
again a dark period, which ends with the azure with the glimpses of 
morning light just before the rise of another Sun in the horizon, the 
Palas, 

For the history of the Buddhist church in the classical period, there 
isa considerable number of inscriptions and archaeological remains in 
the form of images, shrines, stipas, cave-temples, caityas, etc. which 
enable us to rebuild a complete. structure of the history of the 
religion, — l i 

Though Buddhism was not a state religion in this period, —none of 
the main ruling families of this period having professed the religion of 
Sākya-Muni,—still, following the general Indian tradition of religious 
toleration which favoured the growth of diverse rival religious sects 
side by side in the Indian soil, most of the Indian kings patronised 
religions other than their own. A study of the archaeological remains 
reveal to us the fact that as on the one hand the Buddhist kings 
made religious grants to non-Buddhist communities, in the same 
manner the nori-Buddhist kings also did not refrain from stretching 
their bounteous hands to the Buddhists. And this spirit of sympathetic 
co-operation stimulated the art, architecture and sculpture of this period 
to rise to such a level of perfection that it drew unstinted admiration of 
art-connoisseurs for many centuries. Though the Gupta kings held 
political supremacy up to the end of the sth century A. D., the era 
of art which began with them lasted much longer up to the 7-8th 
centuries A. D. And the influence of Gupta art spread far beyond the 
historical and geographical boundaries of the Gupta empire. 
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The Buddhist monuments consist mainly of (1) Pillars, (2) Stipas 
(3) Railings, (4) Caityas or prayer halls and (5) Vibaras or monastic 
abodes,’ The images, which play a great part in the history of the 
development of the Buddhist church, were introduced at a later date, 
In the hilly tracts, the Buddhist establishments are hewn out of 
living rocks—splendid specimens of rock-architecture. In fact, the 
earliest and the major number of the cave-temples of India are 
| Buddhist. In the Buddhist literature the mode of preparing stipas 
was suggested by Buddha himself, and the worship of stāpas 
commenced immediately after-his demise. In the Mabaparinibbana- 
satta it is said that after the demise of the Buddha, a dispute arose 
among the Mallas, Koliyas, Sakyas and others for possession of the 
. relics of Buddha's body, which were at last divided among eight chiefs, 
each of whom built a stipa over them in their- respective: countries’. 
- During the life-time of the Buddha, his religion was confined to 
Middle India. . It was during the reign of the Emperor ASoka that 
the religion gained a wide popularity. Asoka erected several stupas 
and pillars all over India, especially at the places associated with some 
memorable event in the life of Buddha. The fabulous number of 
eighty-four thousand stapas erected by Asoka in place of seven out of ` 
the eight st#pas erected over the relics of Buddha may be incredible, 
but that their number was quite large appears to be true, And the places . ` 
- around these stipas must have been important centres of Buddhism for 
a few centuries upto about the fourth century A. D. when the build- 
ing of new stipás became less in number but there was eülargement 
or alteration of the older ones. Pillars became very rare and railings 
encircling st#pas in vogue from the earliest period of the Buddhist 
architecture—also became much rarer, and probably the only stone rail- 
ing that may be ascribed to this period is one of the two sets found 
at Bodh-Gaya, the older one being of the time of Afoka and made. 
of the same kind of polished sand-stone peculiar to all Asokan mono- 
liths. The more popular Buddhist architectures of this period are the 
Vibaras or a group of monastic abodes for the residence of monks, 
caityas or prayer halls enshrining stipas and images of Buddha, 


i Fergusson, History of Ind. & Eastern Architecture, Introduction, 
2 Mabaparinibbana Sutta, Dighanikaya, XVI. 5. 12-13. 
3 Ibid, XVI. 6, 25. 
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: Figures of Buddha were in some cases carved on the stipus placed 
inside the caityas. These Vibaras and Caityas gained in popularity 
and increased in number. The Vibiras were used to be made by the 
Buddhists from the earliest period of its organisation—from the life-time 
of its Founder who himself lived in various Vibaras. Caitya halls were 
introduced somewhat later, the earliest form of paying homage by the 
Buddhists being che erection and worship of relic st4pas. With the 
rise and development of Mahayana, Caitya halls became more and 
more popular and the cultural atmosphere and the patronising spirit of 
the rulers encouraged the Buddhists of this age to revive their intellec- 
tual activities, particularly in the art and architecture of the Caityas 
and Vibaras. Lastly, with the growing popularity of Mahayana, and 
the gradual introduction of various gods and goddesses into its 
pantheon the family of Buddhist gods became enlarged to a consider- 
able extent. This large pantheon gave inspiration and ample scope 
to the display of skill by the sculptors whose productions are really 
a treasure for all times. The archaeologists’ spades have brought to 
light before us the long mute story of those forgotten far off days and 
we remain struck with wonder and admiration when we think of the 
men of that remote past who could build such magnificent structures 
with such delicate ornamentations and graceful and lovely figures 
with their hands and very meagre implements. We shall now 
begin our survey of the state of Buddhism during the Gupta period 
and commence with the extreme north-western part of India. 

Buddhism reached the north-western region through the prosely- 
tising efforts of ASoka. Three inscriptions found from Swat* corrobor- 
ate the statement of the Chinese travellers that Buddhism lingered 
on this region upto the 7th century A. D. The characters of these 
inscriptions resemble the so-called north-western Gupta characters. 
These inscriptions, being quotations from the Sütras, are very impor- 
tant from the literary standpoint. 

It was A$oka who was responsible for the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into the Gandhara region. Here he built several stipas which 
were seen by the .Chinese pilgrims. After Asoka, the r gion passed 
into the hands of foreign rulers who could have the nies easily 
rooted out from the territory but they did not do so, and on the other 


4 Ep. Ind. Vl, 133-4. 
IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 10 
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hand the great Kushan king Kaniska helped it in its further develop- 
ment, *'aniska very probably repaired the older stas or built new ones 
in their places, and it is said that during his time Gandhara became a 
popular centre of Buddhism. The rulers, who goverticd this place 
after Kaniska, did not show much interest in Buddhism, which there- 
fore gradually faded out in the area. But that religion of Gautama 
did not totally disappear from these places at least upto the 7th cen- 
tury, is proved by the records of the Chinese travellers as well as by 
archaeological discoveries. The Dharmarajika Vihara built by Kaniska 
was seen by Fa-Hian in the 5th century in a flourishing condition. 
Hwen-tsang, who came to India in the early 7th century, reports 
that he saw many st#pas and monasteries in this region, in a some- 
what decayed condition bur their glory and sancitity were not much 
diminished. The Buddhist establishments of Mohra-Moradu and Kalvan 
appear around the Dharmarajika st#pa. The Archaeological reports 
tell us that stipas and other buildings continued to be erected around 
the Dharmarajika st#pa from the 4th to 7th centuries A. D. The 
Bhamala monastery in Taxila was built about the 4th or 5th century 
A. D. On the tiled pavement in front of the western steps of the main 
stiipa at Bhamala is depicted the Dbarmacakra and various other sym- 
bols, like Swastika, lotus, rosettes, concentric circles, quarter-foils of 
Pipal leaves, crosses, spirals and double-axes®. A few decades later, 
the whole of this region must have been set on fire, apparently by the 
formidable enemy of India, the Hina invaders, Toramana and 
Mihirakula as is proved by the traces of incendiarism on the sites like 
some half-burnt birch-bark manuscripts written in upright Gupta 
characters of the sth century A. D., found from Julian". 

L In Sind, the brick-built siipa of Kahu-jo-daro near Mirpur- 
khàs contains ornamentations and patterns resembling those at Sarnath 
and at Mathura, Clay tablets containing. the well-known Buddhist 
formula “Ye dharma—" etc. in 7th-8th century characters go to 
prove that Buddhism still had its hold over this place. The st#pa 
named Sudharanjo-daro near Tando-Mohamed-Khan, of which unfor- 
tunately nothing but the square plinth is extant, is also assigned to 
about the 5th-6th century A. D., on the basis of the evidence 
furnished by its catved bricks lying scattered. 


5-6 Marshall, Taxila, vol. I, (plates 119a, 119b.) 
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ll. That there wasa net-work of Buddhist institutions with a consi- 
derable number of devotees in the K a b ul valley and the u n j a b 
region of India from the remotest period of its history is further proved 
by the inscriptions found in the neighbouring places. An inscription 
on a stone-slab from Kura in the salt-range records’ the erection of a 
Vibara “for the congregation of monks of Bhagavat Buddha by the 
lord of the Vihara, Rotta Siddha Vrddhi, son of Rotta Jaya Vrddhi 
whose name was honoured by the lord of Naschira, for the benefit 
of the relatives of the donor and the queens, princes and princesses, 
of Maharaja Toramana Saha Jauvala for the acceptance of the teachers 
(Acatyas) of the Mahifásakas." The characters resemble the older 
Buddhist nail-headed inscriptions of the Gupta period with some 
peculiarities, The Toramana mentioned in this inscription is certainly 
not the famous Huna king of the same name, who was rather a 
staunch antagonist to all Indian religions—not to speak of Buddhism — 
but might be some other independent king bearing similar name aud 
ruling over some territory in North-Western India. Traces of Buddhism 
in Punjab are found in an inscribed brass image of Buddha found in 
Fatehpur (Kangra dist.) approximately of the 6th century A.D. which 
records! the pious gift of the Buddhist friar Dharmapriya together 
with his brother Dharmasimha and with his preceptor of the same 
name (viz. Dharmasimha), and “with all sentient beings” 

II. Kashmir wasa great centre of Buddhism of the Sarvasti- 
vada school of the Hinayāna sect from a very early period. Its later 
history is furnished by literary as well as architectural evidences. 
According to the Mabavamsa, of the thirteen missionaries sent by 
Asoka to preach Buddhism in different countries, one named 
Majjhantika was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara. According to some 
opinion including that of Hwen Tsang, Kashmir was the venue of the 
Buddhist council held under the auspices of Kaniska. The Rajatarangini, 
the famous chronicle of Kashmir by Kalhana, tells. us that Buddhism 
and Hinduism flourished side by side in Kashmir during the reign of 
the great king Lalitaditya Muktapida (699-735) when the Vibaras and 
Caitya of Patihaspura (mod. Paraspur) and the Vihara of Huviskapura 
(mod. Uskara) were built. The Vihara of Uskara seems to have 
been built at least some time before that, because, Hwen Tsang, who 

7 Ep. Ind. I, p. 238. 

(8 ASI. Ann, Rep., 1904-5, pp. 107-8, 
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visited Kashmir a few decades earlier and lived there for two years, 1s 
said to have spent a night in the Huskara Vihára, which must be the 
same as that at Huviskapura. Another monastery mentioned by the 
pilgrim was the Jayendra-Vibira. The Chinese pilgrim is said to 
have seen about 100 monasteries in Kashmir, but Wu-K'ung who 
lived at the same place about a century later, reports to have seen 
about 300 monasteries.’ The most remarkable early Buddhist remains 
ot Kashmir are unearthed at Harwan near Srinagar. lt occupies a 
lovely situation on a slope facing the beautiful Dal lake, with a 
mountain range on its background. The remains reveal a large 
Buddhist establishment with a st#pa in its courtyard, a Caitya hall 
and some monastic abodes around them. The Caitya hall which 
occupies a prominent position on the highest part of the plateau is one 
of the rare specimens of the type in northern India, bearing remarkable 
affinity to those of the rock-cut Caitya halls in the southern parts of 
India. Numerous terracotta plaques found at the site are unique 
specimens of Indian art. As observed by Percy Brown, “the remains 
at Harwan indicate that the memorable impact of diverse historical 
cultures, which took place in this part of Asia in the early centuries 
of the first millennium, also had repurcussions on the arts of Kashmir!?." 
. And though we have hitherto found no inscription from Kashmir, 
the deficiency is more than made up by the monumental discovery of 
a number of Sanskrit manuscripts of various Buddhist texts from a 
stüpa at Gilgit, written in characters of 5-6th century A.D. These 
manuscripts are supposed to be the earliest manuscripts so far discovered 
in India, and were hitherto known to have existed only in their 
Tibetan translations.!* 

IV. For the region lying between the north-western countries and 
Mathura, we have practically no archaeological materials to depict 
the story of the condition of Buddhism in these regions. Hwen Tsang 
reports to have seen a number of Buddhist institutions and also 
Buddhist devotees in this region. Mathura and its neighbourhood was 
a great centre of Jainism as well as of Buddhism from a very early 
date, the form of Buddhism being mainly the Sarvastivada as it is 
associated with the name of Upagupta, the religious teacher of Afoka, 

9 Watters, l, pp. 258ff; cf. 14., 1895, p. 342%. 

10 PP. Brown, Indian, “Architecture, p. 186, | 

11 Gilgit Manuscripts, ed. N. Dutt. 
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who is said to have had great success as a missonaty in this region and 
converted numerous people. An inscription of the time of Kaniska 
records that che Sammitiyas also resided at this place. Hwen Tsang is 
said to have seen the followers of Mahayana also. The Chinese 
travellers saw here about twenty Budahist monasteries and a large 
number of devotees. But unfortunately no remains of any monastery 
have so far been found out in this area, though numerous Buddhist 
figures, some of which are inscribed, prove that at one time the place 
was a flourishing centre of Buddhism. The sculptures of Mathura had 
a peculiar type of its own and its.school of art, which developed almost 
immediately after that of Gandhara, is regarded as the connecting link 
between the Gandhara and the Gupta school of art. Some Buddhist 
figures of the early Gupta period hailing from Mathura clearly manifest 
the vestiges of the older form of art mingled with the glimpses of the 
advancing Gupta art.’ The Boston Museum of America has in its 
collection some images of Buddha from Mathura belonging to the 
Gupta period.’ Two inscriptions inscribed on the pedestals of two 
standing Buddha images from Mathura have been discovered, These, 
on paleographic grounds, are to be placed at an interval of about a 
century, These are regarded as the latest inscriptions so far found in 
this region. The earlier one, ascribed to the middle of the 5th century 
A.D., is inscribed on the pedestal of a broken image of standing Buddha 
and records the gift of the figure by some ‘“Viharasvamini Devata”’, 
most probably a “Mother Superior" of a nunnery, “for the acquisition 
of supreme knowledge .by her parents and all sentient beings". The 
later one is the gift of another nun of the name of Jayabhatta to a 
monastery named Ya$ovihara.'* Not only stone but bronze images 
also have been discovered from Mathura and other places which add 
to the glory of the artists of this period. 

V. The city of Sravasti is prominent in Buddhist literature 
for continued presence and activities of Buddha himself.. It is identified 
with the modern ruined city of Saheth-Maheth in the Gonda and 
Babraich districts of U. P. where Gen. Cunningham discovered a 
colossal image of Buddha with the name of Sravasti inscribed on it, 
Archaeological excavations have brought to light many of the sites 

I2 ASI., 1922-23, p. 168-69. 


13 Cf. Boston Museum Catalogue by Coomaraswamy. 
14 CIL, IH, pp. 262ff, 2730. 
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mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims and those agtee reasonably with 
their description. The Jetavana-vihara with its eastern and northern 
gates, as described by Fa-Hian, has been brought to light by Gen. 
Cunningham at Saheth. The Afgulimila-stipa, the Gandha-kati, 
and the Kosimba-küti have been identified by the excavators. Five 
brickbuilt monasteries together with a shrine and a st#pa have been 
unearthed in this area and very likely these belong to our period of 
survey. There are some structural remains of the Gupta and 
subsequent periods, as also of the eatlier period testifying that the site 
was occupied from the Kushan upto the 11-12th centuries A.D, The 
sculptures so far found at this site are anterior to the classical period, and 
it is strange enough that no sculpture of this period has hitherto been 
come to light. But there are many inscribed terracotta seals and 
sealings bearing the Buddhist creed in scripts of the 6ch-7th century. 
VI. Pray aga ot the district around Allahabad was the centre 
of Buddhism from the lifetime of Buddha. Kausambi, modern Kosam 
near Allahabad, where the Ghositarama monastery mentioned in the 
Buddhist literature has been unearthed together with an inscription of 
the earlier centuries mentioning the name of the monastery, was 
sanctified by the presence of the lord himself. The records of the : 
Chinese pilgrims prove that this country continued to be a centre of 
Buddhism in subsequent periods also, at least upto the 7th century when 
Hwen Tsang visited India, and Harsavardhana was ruling in this region. 
Though there i$ no inscription either of Harga or any other ruler, both 
Hwen Tsang and Harsa's biographer Bana depict the king as a great 
patron of Buddhism. The quinquennial religious assembly organised 
under the auspices of Harsa is said to have taken place during the 
visit of the Chinese pilgrim at Allahabad. Hwen Tsang speaks 
eloquently of the assembly and the favour shown to Buddhism 
by its inaugarator, Harsa. Two inscriptions belonging to periods 
earlier than Harga found in the neighbouring areas relate the continua- 
tion of the.religion from its inception. Of the two inscriptions, the 
first, ascribed to the reign of the Gupta ruler Kumaragupta I, found at 
Mankuwar in the Allahabad district records the installation by a monk 
called Buddhamitra of the stone-figure of Buddha, on which appears the 
inscription'*. An attempt has been made to identify this Buddhamitra 
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with his namesake, the teacher of. Vasubandhu!s, The other inscription, 
- found in a village named Deoriya in the same district, though undated, 
is assigned to the 5th century on paleographic grounds, and records 
the gift of the image of Buddha by a S3kya monk Bodhivarman?’. 

VIL Kasia in the Gorakhpur district is the modern site of 
ancient KuSinagara, the site of hallowed memory in the history of 
Buddhism as the place of the Mabáparinirvàna of the Buddha, and. as 
such one-of the four great places of pilgrimage. for the- Buddhists. 
Kasia has yielded a large number of archaeological materials which 
show that the origin of the place goes back to a remote antiquity, even 
as early as the Mauryan age. Of the many Mahaparinirvana Caityas 
tound at this place, the main one, designated Mithi-kuvar-ka-kot, 
by the local people, is supposed to have been rebuilt at this period. 
A colossal recumbent stone image of Buddha in the pose of attaining 
Mabaparinirvana has been unearthed at Kasia. It bears an inscrip- 
tion under its pedestal which records the gift of the same figure by 
an abbot (Mahavihara-svamin) named Haribala.!* Again, in the relic 
chamber of a large stipa behind the Nirvana temple at Kasia, was 
found a copper vessel—probably containing the relics, with an. 
inscribed copper lid. The inscription contains the Buddhist Nidzna 
Sutra and also the record of the gift (of the vessel) by the pious 
Haribala, obviously the: same, person as the donor of the image 
mentioned above. It is -also stated in the inscription that the 
urn belonged to the Nirvana-caitya, confirming the identity of 
Kasia with the ancient KuSinagara, Further evidence of the 
identity of Kasia with KuSinagara is supplied by a number of 
clay seals depicting Buddha in the attitude of attaining Mabaparinir- 
vipa, with the Dbarmacakra or the wheel of Law underneath, and 
the legend ‘Mahaparinirvana Bhikgusahghasya’ on it in Gupta charac- 
8th century characters. . Some official sealings with legends in Gupta 
characters and fragmentary stone inscriptions have also been found 
in the area,!? 


16 L4., 1912. also dllan Cat, of Gupta Coins, p. XLII, 
17 CIL पा, p. 271 ff. 

18 Ibid., p. 272. 
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VIL Sarnath had the singular fortune of being the birth 
place of Buddhism as well as of the Buddhist Sangha, the two jewels of 
the Buddhist Trinity. The first monastic organisation formed at Sarnath 
continued to exist bere in subsequent days. Afoka, who is credited 
with building numerous Buddhist edifices, constructed the Dharmara- 
jika st#pa here, and erected one of his edict pillars, the stump of which 
still remain in situ. Its inscription portion has been preserved in 
such excellent condition that it can be read quite easily even after 
such a long interval of time. The st#pa was seen by Hwen Tsang, and 
it remained extant even about two centuries ago, when a local chief 
of Benares, Jagat Singh by name, destroyed it for procuring stones. 
The lion capital crowning the pillar which has been adopted recently 
as the insignia of the Republic of India, is exhibited in the adjoining 
museum. In the Sunga, Kanva, and Andhra periods, the Sarnath 
monastery continued to exist in an insignificant way, but it was 
revived again in the Kushan period, specially under Kaniska. 
The most notable statue of the period of Kaniska found at Sarnath 
is the colossal Bodhisattva figure with the umbrella dedicated by the 
monk Bala, The Buddhist art attained the summit of its glory at 
Sarnath during the Gupta period, and a considerable number of 
Buddhist images which have been unearthed from Sarnath during: 
excavations as well as those of the same petiod found from Mathura, 
are regarded as the finest specimens of Indian art. The main shrine 
of Sarnath is supposed to have been erected during the Gupta period, 
but who was its patron, is not yet clear. The famous Dhamekh 
stipa, still extant at Sarnath, must have been rebuilt on an earlier 
nucleus during this period, and show a marked distinction in its forma- 
tion compared with other stápas of earlier date. A fair number of 
inscriptions found from Sarnath help us to ascertain the condition of 
Buddhism in this period. An inscription of the 4th century A. D., on 
the pedestal of a broken image of standing Buddha, records the gift 
of the statue by a Buddhist nun ‘Dharmmade’, The inscription below 
_a sandstone bas-relief representation of three scenes of the lite of 
Buddha, belonging to the 5th century (now deposited in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta) records that the sculpture was made by the order 
‘ofa religious mendicant named Harigupta. An inscription on a 
- figure of Buddha, assigned tothe reign of Kumaragupta (Il) recotds 
the gift of the image by a certain monk Abhayamitra. Another 
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image contains the inscription ‘Deya-dharmo-yam Kumiraguptasya’ 
which suggests that the donor was perhaps the Gupta king Kumita- 
gupta himself. Two other inscriptions of the monk Abhayamitra 
have. been found at Sarnath on the pedestals of two similar beautiful 
Buddha images standing on lotus, assigned to a later period, to the 
reign of Budhagupta. There are also the sth century inscription of the `D 
gift of the monk Silasena and the 6th century gift of the-great lay- 
devotee Narnnana as wells the gift of a pillar used as a lamp-post in . 
the main shrine by the devout worshipper Kirti, belonging” to the 
5th century. A peculiar fact about the inscripiong-of this™ . 
period is that they seldom state the particular sect of 
Buddhism to which the donors or the donee belonged, ¢ And as ‘such 
we are confronted with a difficulty to ascertain the form of 
religion prevalent in a certain locality. This difficulty is some- 
what solved by two dedicatory . inscriptions on a~eailing-stone at 
Sarnath, recording the paying of homage to the Sarvastivadin teachers... 
Sten Konow remarks about these inscriptions: ‘the inscription consists... 
of two distinct parts in different characters. The beginning belongs, to 
the 3rd or 4th c. A. D. The final portion... ...is older. by-rabaut. four 
centuries. — [t appears that the first part ofthe. eaflier inscription has 
been erased and a different beginning substituted; += Fronr. these, -it 
becomes evident that the Sarvastivadins were predominant fa this . 
region, and previously some rival sect had its centre in the same region, 
The later-sects scratched the previous names and substituted * thac’ of 
heir own 

IX. .The city of Patalipucra, modern Patna, had १७72७ 
importance in the history of Buddhism than its political one. It became 
the capital city as early as the time of the grandson of Bimbisara, Asoka 
too had his capital at this city, and this place must have been a centre 
of Buddhism from that very period. Fa-Hian in the early 5th-6 c. saw 
alarge monastety with che adherents of the Mahayana sect, and 
another with those of the Hinayana faith, Both the monasteries cone 
tained numerous priests and were great centres of learning. But 
Hwen Tsang, two centuries latet, found the city almost deserted, with 
very few Buddhist and Brahmanic ruins scattered here and there, 
Archaeological excavations have brought to light what is supposed to 
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be the palace of ASoka, and recent excavations have unearthed some 
Buddhist establishments which, if-further excavations are carried on, 
might, in the long run, be identified with those referred to by Fa-hian. 
X. The illustrious institution of Nalanda did not rise into 
prominence till the later pare of the Gupta rule. According to Tara- 
nacha Nalanda was a flourishing centre of Buddhism as early as the 
time of Nagarjuna (i. e. 2nd c. A, D.), who is said to have passed his 
academic as well as teaching career in the monastery of Nalanda. But 
we have no archaeological or epigraphic record in support of the 
statement. All the Buddhist Viharas, from their earliest histery, 
provided educational facilities particularly of the Tripitaka,- In the 
same manner, the Nalanda monastery with its educational activities 
might have existed in an insignificant position from an earlier period, 
till ic gained the world-wide reputation as a University centre ` 
at the time of the late Gupta rulers. Archaeological reports also do 
mot prove its importance before that period. Probably it was not 
before the time of Kumáragupta that the Nalanda monastery came into 
prominence, as the coin of the king found on the site claims to prove; 
the inscribed copper-plate ascribed to Samudragupta is supposed by 
scholars as spurious; and Fa-Hian does not mention a single word 
about the monastery of Nalanda, though he speaks of the village. Nalo 
and the Sariputra tope. On the other hand, Hwen Tsang, two centuries 
later, speaks highly of the monastic establishment of Nalanda, of its 
patron kings, of the successsion of teachers, the fame of whose vast. 
knowledge and scholasticism spread all over Asia and attracted 
students from far off countries. Under one of them, viz., Silabhadra, 
he himself studied for a long period. The architectural remains of 
Nalanda disclose several strata which indicates that the buildings were 
buile and re-built several times, and was in a flourishing condition upto 
the period of the Palas. The majority of the inscriptions from Nalanda 
belongs to the age of the Palas. For the period under review, we have 
very few inscriptions, one of which is quie interesting. This is the 
inscription of the time of YaSovarmadeva, the characters of which 
resemble those of Adityasena found at Apsad, and hence is placed in 
the 6ch century A.D. It records certain gifts of Malada™’, son of 
a minister of YaSovarmadeva, to the temple of Buddha, erected by 
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Baladitya at Nalanda. Though some difference of opinion have occurred 
about the identity and date of the YaSovarmadeva during whose reign 
the gift was made”, - this inscription is of considerable value as it con- 
firms che statement made by Hwen Tsang, that the Nalanda monastery 
was built by *Balalirya Raja’. The inscription gives the description 
of the Nalanda monastery as follows: ‘‘Baladitya, the great king of 
irresistible valour, erected a great and extraordinary temple of 
the illustrious son of Suddhodana (i.e. Buddha) here at Nalanda, 
Nalanda had scholars well-known for their (knowledge of the) sacred 
texts and art, and (was full of the) heaps of the rays of Caityas 
shining and bright like white clouds. It had a row of Viharas, the 
line of whose tops touched the clouds—Nalanda had temples which 
were brilliant on account of the net-work of the rays of the various 
jewels set in them and was. the pleasant abode of the learned and 
virtuous Saügha" —From the record it seems probable that the donor 
Malada himself also took to the life of a monk and his sister Nirmala 
mentioned in the inscription might also have been a nun. Besides 
this and one or two other minor inscriptions, numerous votive inscrip- 
. tions—some of them bearing different Buddhist sitras—and clay seals 
bearing the name of the organisation of the Bhikkhus of Nalanda (‘sri 
Nalanda mahavihaciya bhikkhusanghasya’), belonging to different periods, 
have been unearthed during excavations, Two of the carved bricks 
bear on them the complete Pratityasamutpadasitra and its exposition 
in Gupta characters, which is supposed to be unique of its kind**. 

XI. The township of Raj agrha, modern Rajgir, where the 
Buddhistic monastic institution developed during the life time of 
Buddha was found by both the Chinese pilgrims as almost deserted, 
and archaeological reports also ascribe practically nothing to this 
period, except the st#pa of Giriyek near Rajgir, which has a shape 
quite different from the earlier ones. l 

XI. Bodh-Gaya isa place of perpetual interest not for the 
Buddhists only, but for everyone who is in the least interested in the 
teligion of the Buddha, because it is here that Gautama Buddha 
attained his supreme knowledge, and as such, is being visited by 
numerous Buddhists as well as non-Buddhists from the earliest times, ` 
ASoka made a pilgrimage to this place, in commemoration of which 
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- he constructed a railing around the Bodhi tree and the seat of the 
Buddha underneath it, and perhaps also erected a pillar as is supposed 
from some carvings of Bharhut, but this assumption does not find 
support from the Chinese pilgrims. Two sets of railings are to be 
found at Bodh-Gaya, one belonging to the time of A$oka with the 
stories of Buddha’s life carved on them, and the other belonging 
to the Gupta period, with the typical Gupta ornamentations pictured 
on them. A peculiar fact is that all the inscriptions, both old and 
new, are incised on the older set of railings. The Bodh-Gaya temple 
shows marks of additions and alterations, and the nucleus of the 
present temple is supposed to have been originated in the Gupta period. 
Of the inscriptions of Bodh-Gaya pertaining to our period, the earliest 
is the one ascribed to the reign of Maharaja Trikamala, possibly a 
feudatory of the Gupta monarchs. It records that two monks, both 
teachers of Vinaya, caused one Sirhharatha to dedicate the image of 
the Bodhisattva, evidently the one on which it is incised, with the 
help of two other persons, one of whom is a female lay devotee and the 
other an expounder of the holy text. Then there are the two 
inscriptions of the Ceylonese monk Mahanaman, dated in the 6th 
century A.D., ene recording the erection of a ‘Mandapa’ for 
Buddha within the area of Bodh-Gaya, and the other recording the 
gift of a figure of Buddha, by the same person. This monk Maha- 
naman is recorded to be an inhabitant of Lankadvipa or the island of 
Ceylon, and is doubtfully identified with the author of the well-known 
Pali chronicle of Ceylon, viz. the Mahàvathsa??, But whatever his 
identity might be, these two inscriptions testify to the fact that people 
from such a distant country like Ceylon retained their connection with 
this place (which began with the mission sent by A$oka), even in. this 
period, though it is evident from other inscriptions that these are not 
the first pilgrims from Ceylon to Bodh-Gaya That pilgrims from 
Ceylon continued their visit to this place in subsequent centuries also, 
is proved from a 6th or 7th centnry inscription in which it is stated 
that some scion of the ruling family of Lanka, Prakhyatakirti by name, 


24 Cf. Barua, Gaya and Bodh-Gaya, p. 11. 
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caused some buildings to be made here (“at Triratna" as the ex- 
pression runs). Another fragmentary inscription from the same place 
and the same period records the pious gift of an unknown devotee for 
the plastering, regular repairing, maintenance of lamps in the shrine 
of Buddha, and in the monastery, as well as the excavation of a well or 
pond for the use of monks. Another inscription of the 6th century 
on the pedestal of a Buddha image (now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta), records the gift of the image by two Sakya monks, 
Dharmagupta and Damstrásena, natives of an unidentified place called 
Tisyámratirtha.?? 

XUI Buddhism must have penetrated into Bengal atleast in 
the early years of the Christian era, as referred to in. the Nayarjuni- 
konda inscription, even if we leave out of consideration the Mahasthan 
inscription written in Maurya characters, which mentions the Chab- 
baggiya bhikkhus, i.e, the party of six men headed by Devadatta, and 
as such an anti-party of the organisation of Buddha. Of the Chinese 
pilgrims, Fa-Hian did not visit North Bengal, but he went to the 
adjacent countries like Campa in the Bhagalpur district, and Tamra- 
lipti, where he himself stayed for two years and studied Buddhist 
scriptures, and found the religion flourishing with many st#pas and 
monasteries full of monks. Hwen Tsang travelled in Bengal and is said 
to have seen many st#pas and monasteries containing both Hinayanic 
and Mahayanic monks. The establishments mentioned by Hwen Tsang 
and other Chinese pilgrims who visited subsequently, are not yet 
definitely located, but the numerous ruins scattered all over the length 
and breadth of Bengal,—the major portion of which is at present includ- 
ed within the area of Pakistan,—suggest that if systematic exploration 
is.catried out, most of the places mentioned by them will ultimately be 
traced. The prosperous condition of Buddhism in Bengal in the Gupta 
. petiod onwards is also attested by various documents. The Gunai- 
ghar coppet-plate?* of the reign of Maharaja Vainyagupta, a scion of the 

Gupta family, dated in 506-7 A.D., records the grafit of land by the 
king at the instance of his vassal Maharaja Rudradatta in favour of the 
Buddhist Avaivartaka saügha of the Mahayana sect. The sangha 
founded by Acarya Santideva was living in a monastery called Asrama- 
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vihāra, which was dedicated to Arya Avalokite$vara and had been 
established by the said Rudradatta, The plate also refers to two other 
Buddhist monasterizs in the neighbouring area, one of which is 
designated Raja-vihdea or the royal monastery. Sancideva of the 
inscriptions is surely not che author of Sibsasamuccaya, who is supposed 
to have lived a century later”? but some other teacher of the same 
rame. Aud the name of the particular sangha viz. Avaivartaka, found 
for the first time in this plate, is not mentioned elsewhere. By way 
of explanation it may be stated that in the Saddbarmapundarikasitra 
and other Mahayana texts, there ace a number of references to a spiri- 
tual stage *Avaivartika Bodhisattvasthanam’ and also to ‘Avivartika’, 
*Avaivartika teja’, and ‘Avaivartika’ etc. It seems that a sect which 
aimed at the Avaivartika or ‘incapable of sliding back’ stage, grew up 
in this locality, which took the name of Avaivartika or Avaivartika 
sangha. At any rate, this record is a positive evidence that Buddhism 
took a fitm root in Bengal even in this period, under the royal patro- 
nage. The condition of Buddhism in the -7th century in Bengal, if 
not the whole of India, is reflected in an inscription on a copper plate 
found from Kailan in the Tippera District of Bengal. It is the donation 
of an official of a certain king named Sridharana Rata, to the Buddhist 
Triratna, as well as some other donations to a number of Brahmins for 
performing ‘the five great sacrifices’. The religious toleration which 
is the characteristic feature of the Indians, is once more manifested in 
this inscription. It supplies further evidence to the fact that Buddhism 
was tending towards merger with Brahmanism and devotees of the 
Buddha did not refrain from being respectful to Buddhism and Brah- 
manism in the same breath. Another inscription of a somewhat later 
date, found in Bengal, is also of a similar effect as the Kailan plate. It 
is the inscription on an image of Satvani? (a form of Dürga) dedicated 
by Prabhavati, queen of a Buddhist king named Devakhadga. Two 
copper-plates with inscriptions found from Asrafpur in Bengal? reveal 
that a number of rulers whose names ended with Khadga, and hence 

32 Winternitz, Il, p. 365, 

33 CE Saddbarmapundarika-sitra~Bib, Bud, X, p.264; also the Gilgit 
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might be called the *Khadga family’, ruled in Bengal during the earlier 
part of the 8th ८. A.D. The plates are significant. for the fact that 
Buddhism received royal recognition -after a long period, as the royal 
records depict all of chem as devout Buddhists. And further, though 
none of this line of Buddhist kings were as illustrious as any of the 
previous Buddhist rulers like ASoka, Kaniska, or the Satavahana rulers, 
these Khadga tulers may be regarded as the predecessor and ancestors 
of a long and glorious line of Buddhist kings, viz., the Palas. Numerous 
Buddhist figures have beermáound in Bengal, but the majority of them 
belong to the Pala: period. The earliest find is the standing image of 
Buddha from Bihacail in Rajshahi district. The image is to be dated 
from its style, not later. than the 5th century A.D. and is now depo- 
sited in the Varendra Research Society Museum, Rajshahi. It bears 
such close affinity to those of Sarnath, that one may quite well infer 
that ic was supplied from that place. Unforcunately the image is 
very badly damaged, but still it is a fine piece of sculpture. Another 
interesting Buddhist figure of the same period is the gold-plated 
image of Mafijusri, collected from the Balaidbip mound near Maha- 
sthan, Bogra. This is undoubtedly one of the finest specimens of 
bronze or octo-alloy images so far found in Northern and Eastern 
India. The figure has the Dhyàni Buddha Aksobhya, the spiritual 
father of Mafijusri, according: to the code of Sadbanamala, placed on 
its crown. ` This image is also damaged, but the loveliness of the figure 
prove that it was also beautiful in its original state. The execution of 
the limbs and drapery leads us to assign it to the Gupta period. An 
important point to be noticed in connection with this image is that it 
has changed the earlier notion that gold-plated images were made for 
the first time by the Siamese artists in Siam only in the 8th c. A.D. 
In fact, this image shows that metal images were used to be gilt long 
before that period in India and perhaps the Siamese artists were indcbt- 
ed to India in this respect also.?* 

XIV. Orissa was one of the cradles of Buddhism when it 
tasted the religious fervour at the time of Ag ska. The religion again 
took its last shelter in this country before its final disappearance from 
Bengal and other parts of India after the Muhammadan invasion.®® 

37 History of Bengal, Dacca, I. p 523 
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‘We do not hear of any activities of the Buddhists in this part of the 
country during the intervening period. That Buddhism existed in 
Orissa inthe 6th-7th centuries A. D. is proved by the statement of 
Hwen Tsang who is said to have seen many Buddhist monasteries and 
‘numerous devotees in Wu-Tu (Odra or Orissa’ country,*® and who was 
selected by Harsavardhana to be deputed with four other scholars 
from Nalanda to silence the Hinayanist monks of Orissa who were 
becoming vehemently opposed to the Maháyanists." The group of 
Buddhist monasteries in the Jajpur hills, known as Udaygiti, Lalitagiri, 
and Ratnagiri, have produced a large number of sculptures and 
images datable to Gupta period. An image of the Bodhisattva Padma- 
pani belonging to the later Gupta period has been found out from a 
place named Sántamadhava in Jajpur, and a life-size image of four- 
armed Avalokite$vara on the Ratnagiri have the same pose common to 
the sculptures of the Gupta age. Many votive st#pas and architectural 
and sculptural fragments comprising heads of some colossal Buddha 
images have been found from this Ratnagiri hill. Sculptures 
belonging to later periods found in this place prove the continuance 
of this place as a Buddhist centre. Ac Lalitagiri there are also a 
large number of sculptures fixed in modern temples, which have 
inscriptions on them in 8th century characters, mostly containing | 
the Buddhist creed. The sculptures represent the Buddhist gods and 

goddesses like Avalokite$vara, Tara, and Maitreya. A number of 

images of Buddha, Avalokite$vara, Prajfiaparamitd and other Buddhist . 
gods have been found in Udayagiri hill also and these sculptures 

too contain inscriptions in scripts of 7th to ro or. 11th. centuries. 

On the back of one such image of Avalokite$vara," with the Dhyani- 

Buddha Amitābha seated in its crest, is an inscription saying that 
it was the gift of a monk Subhagupta, written in 7th or 8th century 


chatacters.*? 


The extensive ruins in these three hills prove that 
this locality was a flourishing centre of Buddhism from the 7th century 
onwards, and the cult of Avalokite$vara and Tara was more prevalent. 
The Neulpur grant of the king Subhakaradeva**® reveals that a line 
of Buddhist kings was ruling in Orissa in the 8th century, and 


Buddhism must have been flourishing under their patronage. In the ... 
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inscription, instead of the conventional epithet used by, all Buddhist 
kings and devotees, viz. ‘Parama Saugata’, the Kara kings of Orissa 
adopted a new designation for themselves, viz. ‘Parama Tathagata’ 
which, of course, carries the same meaning. The object of the grant 
is to register the gift of some villages to a number of Brahmins by the 
king, Here again we are confronted with another example of the 
liberal character of Indian religions, as also to the fact that Buddhism 
and Brahmanism were coming in closer relations with each other. 

XV. The religion of Buddha was introduced into Western 
India during the life time of its founder who is said to have deputed 
his disciple Mahakaccdyana, a native of Avanti, to preach his religion 
there. Again, during the time of Asoka, Aparaata or the western 
country received the Yavana Dhammaraksita as the missionary, 
despatched by the emperor. This country was fortunate enough 
in having the Satavahana rulers as great patrons of Buddhism under 
whom the religion flourished greatly and numerous cave-temples 
were excavated in the hilly tracts of Western India, The origin of 
these cave-temple belongs to further antiquity, perhaps to the 
time of Afoka, who incised one of his rock-edicts on the hill of Girnar, 
though the credit of constructing the majority of the cave-temples 
goes to the Satavahanas, The caves of Nasik, Karle, Bhaja, Junnar, 
Kinheri etc. bear testimony to the palmy days of Buddhism. 
Though they lost their importance in subsequent petiods, some of 
them at least were not altogether deserted and were occupied or 
frequented by the Buddhists who made gifts to them even upto the 
ioth-rith centuries. In the great caitya-cava at Kanheri, there 
is an inscription recording the gift by a Buddhist monk of the seated 
figure of Buddha under which it is carved. On the veranda of the same 
cave, there is under a standing image of Buddha an inscription which 
records that the image was dedicated by a mendicant Buddhaghosa, 
the disciple of a teacher named Dharmavatsa, who was well-versed 
in the three Pitakas. In the veranda of cave no. 3 is the ‘meritorious 
gift’ of a Buddha figure by a monk Dharmagupta, Near ithe great 
pillar at the same place, on a small caitya in bas-relief, is incised the 
beginning of the well-known Buddhist creed and in a small chamber 
stands a figure of Buddha as the gift of a teacher Buddharaksita. 
All these inscriptions belong to the 5th to 7th centuries A.D,“ The 
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original architecture of Kanheri is Simple but there are subsequent 
additions of sculpture with the development of Mahayana. 

The Buddhist caves of Lonad—a few miles off Kalyan in the 
Bombay ptesidency—seems to be an intermediate station on the long 
pilgrim and trade route which led from Sopara-via Kànheri and other 
Buddhist monasteries on Salsette islands to the Nanaghat Pass and on 
to the higher’ Deccan. Due to absence of inscriptions the date of the 
caves cannot be ascertained definitely, but the beautiful and lively 
sculptures that are chiselled out in the caves bear such close affinity 
with. those in the later caves of Ajanta, that they may be well ascribed 
to that period. The sculptures in these caves depict Jataka stoties, 
some of which cannot be identified. There are also scenes. of the 
Buddha’s subjugation of the furious elephant Nalagiri, court scenes, 
etc."* That Junagarh was a fairly large centre of Buddhism at least upto 
the 7th century A. D., is testified by the statement of Hwen Tsang 
who found about fifty convents with nearly 3000 monks, belonging 
to the Sthavira sect of the Mahayana, as also by the discovery of 
numerous Buddhist caves near modern monastery named Bawa Pyara’s 
Math.** र 

XVI. The Maitraka rulers of Valabhi began their career as 
the vassal (Samanta) of the Imperial Guptas, They threw off the Gupta: 
suzerainty with the decline of the Gupta power and gradually changed 
their epithet from ‘Samanta’ to the glorious title of Maharajadhiraja ,4* 
These Maitraka kings, though themselves not ptofessed Buddhists, 
were great patrons of the religion, and a large number of inscriptions 
of the rulers of this.dynasty record the bounteous gifts made by those 
kings to the Buddhist organisations of the country. Two lady members 
of this royal family were devout Buddhist nuns who established 
monasteries of their own. One of them, Dudda was the niece of king 
Dhruvasena. She is also mentioned as a queen in some other inscrip- 
tions. The other lady of the royal family who embraced the life of a 
nun is Mimma. From the inscriptions of the Maitraka rulers ic 
becomes clear that during their rule, the region around modern 
Saurastra was a flourishing centre of Buddhism with no less than 
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thirteen monasteries, names of which are : Bhatarka vihara, Góhaka 
vihàra, Abhyantarika v., Kakka v., Buddhadasa v., Vimalagupta 
v., Sthiramati v., Yaksa-sütra v., Piirna-Bhatta v., Ajjita v., 
Bappapadiya v., Vathsataka v., and Yodhavaka vihára?, Hwen Tsang 
associates the two eminent Buddhist scholars Gunamati and 
Sthiramati with Valabhi, and this is corroborated by the name of the 
Vihàra. In the inscriptions the mention of donations for buying 
books for the monasteries*® also supports the tradition that the Valabhi 
monasteries were great centres of education not inferior to those of 
Nalanda. 

XV. The missionary activities of A$oka is best illustrated in the 
monuments of Safici, the earliest strata of the main st#pa of which is 
ascribed to ASoka. The remains of an edict pillar of the same emperor 
found in the vicinity lends support to this Assumption. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that in the Ceylonse chronicle Mabavamsa, it is 
stated that Mahendra, son of Agoka, who headed the Buddhist mission 
to Ceylon, visited his mother ‘Devi’ before his journey, at a monastery 
at Cetiyagiri nea: Vidifa, where she was living as a. nun, and stayed 
in that monastery for a short period. This Cetiyagiri is probably 
identical with the hillock of Safici, where the remains of the ‘Devi’s 
monastery’ lie still extant. It is strange to note that none of the 
Chinese pilgrims seem to have visited Safici during their tour in India, 
For none of them make any mention of this centre of Buddhism, 
which, as is evident from the extensive ruins found at the site, was in 
a flourishing condition at the time of their visit to India. The main 
stāpa must have been dedicated to Buddha and the rest to the more 
distinguished disciples of the Master, as is proved from the discovety 
of the relics of Siriputra and Moggalána from the top of the stipa 
no. 3. The original stipa erected by A$oka, having been damaged in 
coutse of time, was. encased in a newer one and thus it became larger 
to a great extent than its former size. This system of constructing 
new stüpas over the older ones was not uncommon in those days. In 
: subsequent centuries, when erection of votive stipas became the 
custom of the day, numerous stipas of different ‘dimensions, pillars, 
and gateways continued to be erected on the site. Scme of the very 
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few pillars which exist in India, with the exception of those erected by 
Aíoka, ate found at Sáfci. One of them contain a fragmentary 
inscription in 5th c. characters recording the gift of the pillar by a 
Viharasvamin whose name ended in ‘Rudra’ and who was the son of 
‘Gosura-Sithhabala’, The pillar was surmounted by the figure of: 
"Vajrapáni, which now remains in the Museum at Sifici. An inscrip- 
tion of Amrakardava, an officer of Candragupta II of the Impertat 
Gupta line, records the gifts of an allotment of land called T$varavasaka, 
as also of some amount of money, to the Buddhist community of 
Kakanadabhota (the name which was often mentioned in ancient 
inscriptions to designate Safici) for the purpose of feeding the monks 
and maintaining lamps. Another inscription dated in the year 131 
` of the Gupta era, records the grant of a female lay-devotee Harisva- 
mini, wife of the lay devotee Sanasiddha, of certain amount of money 
to the same community and for the same purpose, Some more ins- 
criptions incised mostly on the pedestals of Buddhist figures and dating 
from the 4th-7th or 8th centuries, have been found at the site. Of 
ccurse inscriptions belonging to earlier or later periods are not also 
lacking, but we are not concerned with them for the present. A 
fragmentary inscription in 7th c. characters has been found from the 
monastery no. 43 at Safici which is devoted to the praise of Lokanatha, 
who is described as having lotus in his hand and bear Amitabha (on 
his head), and also of Vajrapini,,,...It also mentions the lord of 
Mahamalava (Malwa) and a certain ruler Vappaka Deva......a monas- 
tery with cells (layana) is stated to have been built, ... There seems to 
be further reference that the (above-mentioned) monastery belonging 
to a person named Tunga and that the benefaction recorded took place 
at Bota-Sriparvata (i. e. Safici)**, There are numerous sculptural and 
architectural remains op the site which bear witness to the fact that. 
the place was a flourishing centre of Buddhism during our period o 
review’. 
XVII, M an da sor (ancient Dasapura) in the Gwalior dist 

was known to have been a centre of Brāhmanism only. Buta stone sl: 
discovered at the place indicates that Buddhism had some place th 
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also. The inscription on the slab records the construction of a well 
along with a ‘stāpa’, a garden and a *prapz (water stall) by Datta- 
bhata, commander-in-chief of king Prabhakara. The record is dated 
in the Malava samvat 524 (467-68 A. D.). The inscription mentions 
the early Gupta king Candragupta II and his younger son Govinda- 
gupta, the donor Dattabhatta being a son of Govindagupta’s general 
Vayuraksita®s, 

Though Mandasor did not produce many Buddhist remains, the 
prevalence of Buddhism in the Gwalior district is amply proved by a 
group of Buddhist caves at Bagh in the same district. These caves, 
though only four in number, ‘orm a very interesting group. They 
belong to the classical period of indian history, and have some sculp- 
tured figures and the most charming paintings which can very well 
stand in comparison with those at Ajanta. One more interesting fact 
about these caves is that. though the caves belonged to the Mahaya- 
nists, and there are Buddha and Bodhisattva figures carved in the caves, 
the main object of worship in them is the plain and simple rock-cut 
stipa and no figure of Buddha is carved on them, as is most natural 
for the Mahayanists. The very soft nature of the hill on which the 
caves of Bagh are excavated cannot be durable and a few of them have 
already collapsed leaving the four surviving ones.** 

XIX. The most illustrious examples of rock-cut caves of this 
period are those at Ajanta and Ellora in Deccan. The caves of 
Ajanta had their beginning more than a century earlier than the 
Christiaa era, most probably under the patronage of the Satavahana 
rulers, whose dominions included this region. But in the earlier stage, 
the monastery of Ajanta did not prosper much. And though it 
continued for a period of more than three centuries, only five out of 
the present twenty-nine caves are said to have been used at that 
period. After that, the monastery of Ajanta must have been deserted 
for a long period of four centuries, when, about the fifth century 
A. D., the Mahayanists took charge of the hill resorts, and turned 
them to an important centre of Buddhism. Of the 24 caves belong- 
ing to the Mahayana sect, there are two Caitya halls enshrining 
sthpas with images of Buddha carved on them asa contrast to the 
corresponding two Caitya halls enshrining stāpas but without any kind 
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of carving on them, out of the five earlier Hinayana ones. The rste 
twenty-two caves belonging to the Mahayana sect are dormitories 
for the residence of monks with stone beds in them and the 
innermost central chamber of these cave-dwellings were used as 
shrines sheltering colossal figures of Buddha. These caves are 
decorated with fine sculptures representing Buddhist figures and 
in one of them is carved a colossal figure of recumbent Buddha with 
various Mahayanic symbols underneath. But the far-reaching fame of 
Ajanta caves is not so much for its architecture and sculpture as it is 
for its fresco-paintings on the wall of the caves. These paintings are 
the living embodiment of grace and loveliness which have attracted 
admiration from the most scrupulous critics of the world, “The 
artists” remarks Lady Herringham, one of the premier admirers of 
Ajanta art, “had a complete command of posture. Their seated 
and floating poses especially are of great interest. Their knowledge 
of the types and positions, gestures and beauties of hands are amazing 
othe drawing of foliage and flowers is very beautiful,,....some 
of the schemes of colour and composition are most rematkable and 
interesting, and there is a great variety." Nothing need be added 
to this note of appreciation about the art of Ajanta. These paintings 
illustrate in addition to decorative designs, scenes from the life of 
Buddha. and. the Jatakas or the past lives of the Budda, as also 
scenes from secular and court lives. The paintings are so mutilated 
in some places that identification af them becomes very difficult 
and sometimes impossible, That the religion of Buddha had travelled 
along way from its primitive phase, is also well attested by the fact 
that among the paintings of Ajanta there are ptofuse scenes of dancing 
and music, which, though included among popular or court scenes, 
were even beyond imagination to have been painted in the 
dormitories of Buddhist monks, as dancing and music and some 
other things like toileting and garlanding (which also form the subject- 
matter of some scenes) were strictly prohibited for the recluses. The 
att of Ajanta influenced later artists not only of India proper, but 
also of its neighbours like Ceylon, China, Japan, and _ Eastern 
Islands. The paintings of Sigiriya at Ceylon, executed about the 
same period, bear a close affinity with those at Ajanta, and the 
‘Thousand-Buddha cave’ of China, of some later days have gained 
world-wide reputation, 
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The patrons under whom the monastery of Ajanta flourished in 
its later phase were certainly the Vakataka rulers of Deccan, in whose 
dominions this region was included. An inscription from the cave 
no. 16 at Ajanta lends further support to the assumption. Though 
the inscription is not preserved in full, it is interesting in that it 
records that the cave was excavated by order of Viradeva, a minister 
of the Vakataka king Harisena. Viradeva was a devout Buddhist. 
In cave no. 17, an inscription records that Acitya, a minister of 
Rabisamba, a feudatory to the Vakataka king Harisena, caused 
to excavate the ‘monolithic, gem-like hall’ with a Caitya, a 
reservoir, with cool refreshing water, and a Gandhaküti'. Another 
important inscription is that in cave no. 26. According to this 
inscription, it was the monk Buddhabhadra who was responsible 
for this cave to be excavated, and provided funds for the work. His 
own disciple Bhadrabandhu and another monk Dharmadatta were 
the supervisors of the work. The information about Buddhabhadra 
as are given in this inscription, suggests that he was notan ordinary 
roving recluse, but must have been an abbot of a great institution, 
—might be that of the Ajanta monastery itself, and possessed a 
considerable amount of wealth. Possession of a large amount of 
wealth by an abbot was no more an unnatural occurtence in this 
period, though in primitive Buddhism, a monk was debarred from 
having anything more than the four requisites prescribed by the 
Buddha, as his own. That the monk Buddhabhadra also held an 
esteemed position is indicated by the mention of his friendship with 
the minister of the king of Asmaka, in whose name the cave was 
dedicated. Another name of importance which 15 mentioned in 
this inscription, is that of Sthavira Acala, who is desctibed as one of 
the former builders of the Viharas. This Sthavira Acala seems to be 
no other than the ‘Arahat ‘O-che-lo’ mentioned by Hwen Tsang, who 
15 credited to have built a convent in honour of his mother. Besides 
these important ones, there are other inscriptions, both painted and 
incised, recording gifts of ministers, noblemen, lay-devotees as well as 
monks, There are also explanatory titles of the Jatakas painted on the 
walls of the caves.?? 

A less known Vihiara-cave, 11 miles away from Ajanta, known 
as the Ghatotkaca cave, contains the fragments of a long inscription. 
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It begins with invocation to the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha and 
mentions about Hastibhoja, the minister of the Vakataka king 
Devasena, father of Harigega mentioned in the cave tio. 16 at 
Ajanta. . The Hastibhoja mentioned in this inscription was the father 
of Viradeva, during whose ministry the Ajanta vibara was excavated. 
From the fragmentary character of the inscription, it cannot be 
stated definitely whether Hastibhoja or his son Viradeva was responsi- 
ble for the excavation of the Ghatotkaca cave. 

XX. Situated about sixty miles away from Ajanta, the twelve 
Buddhist caves of E llora are contemporary with the later phase of 
those at Ajanta. These caves are richer in sculpture but lack the 
paintings and inscriptions of Ajanta, the only inscription 
at Ellora being the Buddhist formula in the Caitya-cave called the 
Vifvakarma cave. There are about 35 caves scattered over a vast 
table land, belonging to the three main Indian sects, viz. the 
Buddhist, the Brahmins and the Jains, the Buddhist group of caves 
occupying the southernmost part of the hill Of the 12 Buddhist 
caves, all are Viharas, except the Visvakarma, which isa Caitya hall 
enshrining a stipa carved with a colossal seated ligure of Buddha 
attended by two attendants on both sides. A number of colossal 
Buddha images are to be seen at Ellora also like those of Ajanta, 
but the difference between the two sets of caves lies in the fact 
that while at Ajanta the Buddhas are represented without or only 
with one or two attendants, at Ellora, he is most frequently attended 
by a large number of side-figures, mostly the Bodhisattvas, and 
the Saktis or the female counterparts of the Bodhisattvas. Cave nos. 
11 and 12, are designated Do-Thal and Tin-Thal respectively, 
though bcsh of them are three-storied, and contain a large number 
of sculptures which include the seven human Buddhas, the five 
.Dhyini Buddhas, and their respective Bodhisattvas, in addition to 
Gandharvas and other decorative motifs. Some of the Brahmanic 
‘goddesses like Sarasvati and Kali were being gradually incorporated 
into the Mahayana pantheon in this period, but the figure of the 
goddess carved on one of the walls of these caves, with books in 
her hand and a peacock by her side, which had so far been identified 
as the goddess Sarasvati, has of late been correctly identified by 
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Dr. J. N. Banerjea, with the personified form of the Dhirani or 
‘protecting spells’ named Maba-Mayiri, used to be recited by the 
Buddhists in order to cáre diseases, particularly, snake-poisoning, as the 
peacock was regarded as the greatest enemy of the snakes. The 
sculptures of the caves of Ellora conform to the mythology of the 
Yogacara school of Buddhism, and it is supposed that these caves were 
the resorts of the same sect also. The caves of Ellora were probably 
the last activity of the Buddhists in this region as we do not find any 
other works of importance in the subsequent period.^* 

XXL. A few miles distant from Ellora, are the rock-hewn 
Viharas of Auran gabad, divided into three groups. The 
first and the second group are certainly Buddhist, while the 
incompleteness of the caves and as such the absence of sculptures in 
the third group renders it dificult to regard them definitely as 
Buddhist, though there is nothing as negative evidence against their 
being Buddhist. Among the whole set of cavesthere is one caitya 
hall and the rest are Viharas. From their features it seems that the 
caves were in good condition from the third to the seventh century 
A.D. The sculptures in these caves are lovely and are imitations 
of those in Ajanta, particularly the ‘vase and foliage’ pattern. The 
Viharas nos. 3 and 7 of this group are the finest and the best 
preserved. The carvings of the images of Buddha and other gods 
and goddesses are on a massive proportion. These and the group 
of musicians and the set of devotees carved on the walls of the caves 
are of a very special type.?? 

XXII. Recent as well as previous finds prove that the ancient 
siteof South KoSala, comprising modern Bilaspur and Raipur 
districts, was a centre of Buddhism at least from the 5th century. 
Sirpur, in the Raipur district, was noticed and hinted as a site of 
archaeological interest by Couseris as early as 1903 in his report, 
The site has been recently excavated and has brought to light the 
remains of two large Buddhist monasteries and several other small 
structures including viháras. A colossal image of seated Buddha and 
a life-size figure of Padmapani has been found from one shrine, which, 
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according to an inscription found atthe same place, is stated tu 
have been built by a monk Anandaprabhu during the reign of Balarjuna 
in about the first quarter of the 8th c. A.D. A considerable amount 
of antiquities of various kinds have been found at the site. 
These include a fine bronze statue of Buddk plated with gold 
with eyes set in silver, A number of seals with Buddhist texts, an 
exquisitely carved crystal st#pa and a gilt Vajra have also been 
found at an adjacent site. Of the monasteries discovered at the site, 
one seems tc be a nunnery, from the evidence of a large number of 
shell and glass bangles found at the site. An inscription from Ratan- 
pur in the Bilaspur dist. (now in the Nagpur museum), confirms the 
view that in the 7th-8th c. A. D. this place was a populous centre of 
Buddhism. The inscription in question is of Bhavadeva RanakeSarin. 
It opens with an invocation to Buddha, and relates that a certain illus- 
trious king Süryaghosa built a splendid temple or Vibara for Buddha, 
in order to mitigate the sorrow incurred by the accidental death of his 
son. «eee. Lhe inscription further records the restoration of the said 
temple after some time had elapsed after the king Süryaghosa, under 
the supetvision of Bhavadeva, who was in charge of the temple, The 
restoration work was done by two persons under Bhavadeva, one of 
whom is described as the favourite of the (then ruling) king, a Brahmin. 
well-versed in Buddhist scriptures, and the other, a novice in the 
Buddhist institution. Another inscription, the Mallar plate of Maha- 
Sivagupta of South Ko$ala, ascribed to the 7th c. A. D., records the 
grant of the said king, of a village to the Buddhist congregation of the 
monastery at Taradarhsaka. The king himself is stated to be a devout 
Saiva.?? 

XXIII. Extensive ruins prove that Andhra and countries on 
further south were flourishing centres of Buddhism from the pre-Chris- 
tian era. Though in our period, Buddhism had lost here its palmy 
days, it nevertheless lingered on in these countries, “The Buddhist 
site of Salihundam is on the summit and slopes of a very fine hill in 
the Ganjam district. There are remains of a large and some smaller 
stápas, fragments of Buddhist figures, a broken image of Buddha, 
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a figure of Marici, and such other antiquities, found on the hill-top and 
in the neighbouring village of the same name. The Boston Museum 
has in its collections a standing image of Buddha found in Buddhapad 
in Bezwada district. The place is not far from Amarávad, the most 
illustrious centre of Buddhism in Southern India from the 2nd-3rd 
centuries. The image in question belonged to the 6th c. A. D., and 
it is said that basketfuls of images and fragments were found at 
Buddhapad while excavating a canal. That the region encircling the 
spa of Amaravati was a flourishing centre also is well proved 
by inscriptions as well as sculptures found there. The stipa at Goli 
is asctibed to the 4th c. A. D. The great stüpa. of Amaravati was 
frequented and kept in repairs even as late as the 12th century. The 
sculptures of Amaravati and its neighbourhood form a different school 
of art. The British Museum has a very good collection of the 
scuiptures of Amaravati and of the places influenced by its art. One 
of them isa bas-relief carved with an image of Mafijusri which 
has a lotusin one of his hands, which hold a book, and a second 
lotus issuing out of the stem of the first. The figure is interesting 
because earlier images of Mañjuśrī found in N. India, have the 
Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya in their head-dresses. The date of che 
image is supposed to be some time between 650 and 750 A. D™. The 
Pallava king Sithhavarman H, who belonged to the last quarter of the 
6th c. A. D., presented an image of Buddha to the stiipa of Amara- 
vati. The Inscription recording the presentation, is incomplete and it 
records that on his return from an expedition to the North, Sirhhavar- 
man came to à place sacred to the Buddha whicb was called Dhanya- 
ghata or Dhànyaghataka (evidently identified with Dhanyakataka, the 
well-known name of Amaravati The lost part of the inscription 
evidently records th: gift, The KapoteSvara temple of Chezrala 
shows from the remains of its constructions that it was originally a 
Buddhist Caitya, converted at a later date to a Saiva temple, with the 
growing popularity of the religion in South India. The remains of 
Chezrala may be considered as one of the only two extant brick-built 
Caitya halls which have preserved their original structural condition, 
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the other being at Ter, the ancient Tagara, in Sholapur dist. in the 
Nizam’s dominions. Both are ascribed to the sth c. A. D. A 
number of stone inscriptions of the Anandagotra kings, a dynasty 
which ruled about the 6th ८. A. D., expressing their Buddhist faith 
are seen in the Caitya of Chezrala. In Jagayyapete an inscription on 
a matble-slab in 5th 6th c. characters, under the figure of a Buddha, 
mentions Candraprabha, the disciple's disciple of Nagarjuna; the 
preceptor of Candraprabha was Acarya Jayaprabha. A similar slab has 
also been found from Ramireddipalli.** 

XXIV. Another example of rock-cut monasteries of the Gupta 
period lies in the Buddhist remains on the Sa à k aram hills in the 
Vizagapatam district. These caves are scattered on the hill and the 
remains consist of a number of stipas, a series of rock-cut chambers 
and the foundations of an extensive monastic building. Some of the 
stüpas ate the largest of their kind. From 3 survey, it seems that 
the site was in a flourishing condition in the Gupta period, though 
its origin goes back a few centuries earlier. Other places in this 
region which have yielded remnants of Buddhism are Nagarjunikonda, 
Guntapalle, Ghantasala, Ramatircham, etc. Copper images of Buddha 
found from Buddhani show the typical characteristics of Gupta art in 
their costume and features. A figure from Amaravati and identified 
as Avalokite$vara, has its counterpart in the collection of the British 
Museum, ascribed to the middle of the 8th c. A.D. Another figure 
ot Vajrapani in the British Museum, though mutilated, has fine exe- 
cutions like those at Ellora.7° Casting images in metal seems to be a 
common practice of this period, not only in the southern part of 
India, but in northern part also. So bronze images of Buddha have 
been found not only from this area, but the bronze image of Buddha 
found from Sultangafje and now deposited in the Birmingham 
Museum, is one of the finest specimens of its kind. Incidentally we . 
may refer also to the 80 feet high image of Buddha said to-have seen 
by Hwen Tsang at Nalanda, though no further trace of the image 
have been possible to find. 


66 P. Brown, Ind. Architec., I, p. 50. 

67 MER., 1900, p. 5. 

68 Burgess, Amaravati © Jagayyapeta Stupas. 

69 P. Brown,, Ind. Architec. 1, p. 45; also ref. ASI., Ann. Rep, 1907-08. 
7o Cat..of the British Museum, 
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- The countries to further south have not yielded many Buddhist 
antiquities, though the Chinese travellers found the religion 
in fairly popular condition. In the Western coast, an inscription is 
found frem Goa (ancient W. Konkan). The ccpperplate was issued 
by certain Maharaja Candravarman, and records the grant of a piece 
of land to a Buddhist monastery (Mahavibara) at Sivapura, located 
in Goa. This king was probably a scion of the Bhoja family ruling 
in that region during the sth century, to which period the inscrip- 
tion is also ascribed on paleographic grounds,” 

From the above survey, it may be concluded that though the forni 
of the religion had undergone great changes, and was losing its hold, 
it was in a fairly flourishing condition during this period. The 
decline of Buddhism, however, is not disappearance in the proper sense. 
of the term because it merged into Brahmanism. The religion of 
Buddha started as a protest against Brahmanic ritualism, but ended in: 
being more ritualistic than ethical and philosophical. The line of 
demarcation between the Buddhists and ‘the Brahminists was becoming 
narrower in the later part of our period of survey as is evident from 
some of the inscriptions stated above. The assimilation of Buddhism 
by Brahmanism was done by including Buddha in the list of ten 
Avatüras or incarnations of Visnu or sometimes identifying him with 
Siva. This process of assimilation manifested itself in an inscription 
in the Varaha Perumal temple, dating about the 7th c. A. D., where 
the Buddha is stated as one of the ten incarnations of Visnu,” 

In our period, the religion had travelled a long way from its primi- 
tive state, both in time as well as in form. But the destination was 
still farther, which was reached during the rule of the Palas in Bengal, 
when the religion was turned into a ritualistic Tantric one. The 
Tantras had not yet reached its full-fledged form, but the faint traces 
of its advent are hinted in some of the literature of this period. The 
practice of mystic rites, if practised at all, was done in secret. Hwen 
Tsang mentions that at Kamariipa, there were ‘secret devotees’. This 
statement may lead one to believe that it was a centre of Tantric 
Buddhists, but it cannot be stated definitely that the Buddhist Tan- 
tras found a resort here in that period. Kamaripa, or modern Assam 


71 ABOR,, XXIII, p. 510 ff. 
72 ASI, Mem., 26, ७ 5. 
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was for a long time, even a few decades ago, considered to be a place 
of secret practices, 

The sect of Buddhism prevalent at different parts of India at the 
perio.. under our consideration, cannot be ascertained from the inscrip- 
tions of the period, because very few of the numerous inscriptions of 
this period state the particular sect to» which they belonged. But the 
growing popularity of Mahayana is- manifested by some inscriptions, 
reports of the Chinese pilgrims, and above all, by the vast number of 
images found all over the country. These figures include not only 
those of Gautama Buddha and the past human Buddhas, buta large 
number of Bodhisattvas, together with their réspective Dhyani Buddhas 
or spiritual fathers and their Saktis: or the female counterparts. In 
addition co these, there are the personified forms of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Mahāyānists, like the Praj&aparamita, Mafijusri, and Maha- 
mayuri etc. mentioned above. :.. 

Most of the institutions which had their beginning in previous 

“centuries, continued to functiori in this period and many of those others 
which flourished in subsequent days, had their beginning in this period. 
This period may be called the mid-day of Mahayana Buddhism, when 

` the Maáhayana was on the summit of its glory, Then it changed on 
and on, until losing its individual existence, it finally merged itself 

into the Hindu religion. ° 


SUDHA SENGUPTA 


Buddhism in the Sunga Period 


The Suügas or at least the founder of the Sunga dynasty was the 
performer of the Asvamedba sacrifice. This is recorded both in 
literature and inscription. The Mababbasya’ of Patanjali and the 
Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa incidentally inform us that Pusyamitra, 
the founder of the Suhga dynasty performed the Asvamedba sacrifice, 
whereas from the Ayodhya stone inscription of King Dhanadeva, we 
learn that general Pusyamitra celebrated two horse-sacrifices.” 

The cule of Gautama Buddha flourished during the rule of the 
Sungas, although they were pro-Brahmanic. This is indisputably 
proved by a number of monuments and inscriptions scattered over the 
different parts of India. In this paper it is proposed to point out the 
evidences yielded by archaeological excavations and epigraphic 
researches: — 

AtBharhut in Nagod State and Sanci in Bhopal State 
there was in each of these places a stāpa at the. centre sutrounded by 
stone railings leaving an intetvening space for pradaksina ot circumam- 
bulation with approaches from four cardinal points through four gateways. 
The stone railing consisting of a number of pillars is joined together by 
a number of Scis or lenticular cross-bars and overlaid by ७४४४५ (coping 
stone). The citcumambulation for the second time . used to be 
performed by the pilgrims on a higher level chrough a terrace to be 
together by a approached by a staircase. The railing and the gateways 
were richly decorated with bas-reliefs for the purpose of arousing religious 
feeling in the minds of the pilgrims. Some of the decorative designs 
were of religious character while others were simple auspicious symbols. 
There are to be found on the railings some non-Buddhist popular deities 
with subordinate position evidently for proclaiming that the deities 
belonged to the world (arūpa) and not lokottara like Buddha. 

The illustrations: and labels (written in Brabmi characters of 
2nd-ist centuries B.C.) found on the Bharhut railing offer a com- 
prehensive picture of the state of Buddhism during the rule of the 
Suügas. 


1 "iba Pusyamitra yajayamab” under Pánini's Sūtra, UI, 2, 123. 
2 Ep. [nd., vol, XX, p. 57. 
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As regards Buddhist pantheon, Gautama Buddha (Sakya-muni) 
and the past Buddhas e.g. (1) Vipaśyin, (2) Vifvabhü, (3) Krakuc- 
chanda, (4) Kanakamuni and (5) Kàajyapa are mentioned by name 
and indicated :y individual symbols. No figure of Sakyamuni or 
any one of the earlier Buddhas is found there. Their presence is 
indicated in the following way : — 

(1) Gautama Buddha is represented by a throne surrounded by 
two triratna symbols placed under the Bodhi tree and 
labelied as Bbagavato! Saka munino bodho. (Bharhut 
‘Ins. No. 270) l 

(2) Vipaśyin by a throne under a Pafali tree and labelled as 
Bbagavato Vipasino bodhi (Bh. Ins. No. 87). l 

(3) Viśvabbā by a throne under a Sala tree and labelled as 
Bbagavato Vesabbuno bodbi Salo [Bh. Ins. No. 1 17 (b) ] 

(4) Krakucchanda by a throne under a Sirisa tree and 
labelled as Bhagavato — Kakwsadbasa bodhi (Bh. Ins. 
No. 293 (a)] 

(s) Kanakamuni by a throne under a Udambara tree and 
labelled as Bhagavato Konzgamanasa bodhi [Bh. Ins. 
No. 294) 

(6) Kafyapa by a throne under a Nyagrodba tree and labelled 
as Bhagavato Kasapasa bodhi (Bh. Ins. No, 295). 

For winning over the common people, the ‘sturies of the Jatakas 
were depicted on stone in the form of beautiful illustrations on the 
railings of Bharhut and Saüci. Representations are found on the 


Bharhut railings from the following Jatakas:— 


Jitaka ‘Illustration No. 
(1)  Latukika eee ee 253 
(2) Sujata one - 327 
(3) Kukkuta D AE 329 
(4) Nigrodhamiga ... "T 337 
(5) Migapotaka iS iss 343 
(6) Makhadeva sis a 356 
(7) Bhisa ee ag 362 
-(8)  Cammasataka . ... ae 379.381 


(9) Aramadisaka ,.. a 404 
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Jataka Illustration No. 
(10) Manikantha - is 383 
(11) Asadisa Eo Pss 376 
(12) MahaJanaka — ... m 391 
(13) Kapota ee wes 406 
(14) Dabbhapuppha ... ade 412 
(15) Dubhiya makkata T 418 
(16) Vessantara e 5% 422 
(17) Kinnara ess ies 424 
(18) Mahakapi e ae 35 
(19) Kakkata ssi wae 289 
(20) Maügapakkha ... we 290 
(21) Vidhura-pandita ... ive 260 
(22) Chaddanta P eco 291 
(23) Alambusa A Vx 225 
(24) Maha-Ummagga ios 202 
(25) Mahiakapi Il ... és 317 
(26) Maha-bodhi — ... T 319 
(27) „Ruru se T 129 


Some illustrations connected with the life of che Buddha are also 
found on the Bharhut railings, but they do not contain any figural 
representation of the Lord. His presence is indicated by the symbols 
of wheel, triratna, Bodlii tree, throne, st#pa and footprints. 

After the shaving of the head of Buddha, his lock of hair is 
represented to have been taken away by gods to Heaven and 
worshipped there (Illustration No. 182). Thereafter we find that 
Arhadgupta, the angel makes announcement of the inauguration of 
the Law of Buddha in the assembly of gods. (No. 183) 

The Buddhist conception of sin and hell also is represented at 
Bharhut (Illustration Nos 313-316). The torments of a couple for 
killing people by administering poison are depicted there. | 

The followers of the faith of Gautama Buddha came from 
various strata of the society. They belonged to widely distant places 
of the country. The gift of lithic pillars and cross-bars etc, at a 
place of Buddhist pilgrimage was considered an extremely reli- 
gious act. And in this work both the monastic and the lay 
Buddhists used to take keen interest. . It is found that pillars 

IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 14 
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and other objects were dedicated by nuns some of whom were 
named as Phalgudevi (Ins. No. 13), Soma (Ins. No. 33), Somana 
(Ins. No. 34), Nagadevi (Ins, No. 85), Nagila (Ins. No. 17 b) 
Budharakhita (Ins. No. 131), Bhuta (Ins. No. 133), Badhika (Ins. 
No. 150), Naga (Ins. No. 237) and Diganaga (-Diünaga) (Ins. 
` No. 310). 

Teachers of Buddhist literature, pupils and reciters also contributed 
their share in showing due regard to the religion of the great Master. 
Thus we find that Bhadarhta Valaka (who was a bhanaka ot a reciter) 
(Bharhut Ins. No, 30), Arya Ksudra, well versed in the Swttantas (cf 
Ayacula sutamtika, Ins. No. 73), Buddharaksita proficient in the Five 
Nikayas (Ins. No. 127), Arya Rsipalita (who was both a reciter and 
superintendent of the construction work) (navakamika) (Ins. No. 
183. b), Arya Jata, a master of the Pitakas (Petakino) (Ins. No. 263) 
also made gifts. The sculptor (Rzpakaraka) (Ins. No. 180) 
was also not left behind. Gifts were also forthcoming from the 
royal household as well as from the ordinary run of people. 
As regards the latter, the inscriptions record a good number of names 
` both male and female who took part in making gifts to the Buddhist 
stipa at Bharhut. - On the other hand it is evident from the inscription 
No. 16, at Bharhut that some gifts came from a royal consort 
Nagarakbita, wite of a certain king whose name is now mutilated. 
“Another inscription (No. 108) records that the first pillar was the 
gift of Capadevi wife of Revatimitra, of Vidisa (modern Besnagar in 
Gwalior state). The royal figure mounted on an elephant with a 
relic casket in hand just near the inscription (No. 108) is probably 
King Revatimitra of Vidis& mentioned in the above record. This 
person is followed by a horseman holding a Garuda standard. This 
makes out the case that Revatimitra, who probably hailed from the 
royal family of Vidisa was the owner of the Garuda standard and was 
thus very likely devoted to Vaisnavism. Another figure in the 
Bharhut tailing is also found to carry a Garuda emblem. Moreover 
we are aware that in the znd century B.C. che Greek ambassador 
Heliodoros came to Vidifa from the Greek king of Taxila. He 
professed Bbagavatism? and set up a pillar with a Garuda emblem in 
honour of god Visnu. From these it transpires chat Vidisa was an 


3 Arch, Sur. Ind. An, Rep., 1912-13, pp. 82 f. 
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important seat of Vaisnavism in the Sunga period and that King 
Revatimitra was a devotee of Vaisnavism, 

That Buddhism was appreciated by the Hindu society is proved 
by the gift of Capadevi, queen of Revatimitra who appears to be a 
follower of Vaisnavism. The person mounted on an elephant holding 
a relic casket in his hand has been taken by some to be King Revati- 
mitra of Vidifa. If this identification is correct, it may be said that 
Revatimitra was a tolerant king and came forward of his own accord 
to lead the procession for depositing the relics of the Buddha in the 
stapa at Bharhut 

It has already been noticed to some extent that the gifts at 
Bharhut were coming not only from the Buddhist order but also from 
various ranks of people of other sects. But now we shall see that the 
Bharhut stipa attracted devotees and pilgrims not only from the same 
locality ‘or neighbouring places but also from very distant regions. 
Thus we find that gifts were made from Pataliputra (mod. Patna) 
(Ins. Nos. 44, 67, 70), Vidifa (mod. Besnagar in Gwalior state) 
(Ins, Nos. 108, 119, 291, 302) and Bhojakata* (mod. Ellichpur 
district, Berar) (Ins, Nos. 248,310) etc. There are some other place 
names which cannot be properly identified now, e.g. Moragiri 
(Ins. Nos. 173,177, 303), Bodhicakra (Ins. No. 249), Purika (Ins. 
Nos, 69,132,252), the town of Karahakata (Ins. Nos. 362,6), Dabhina 
(las. No. 150), Cudathila (Ins. Nos, 85, 91) etc. Another place name, 
e.g. Nandinagara (Ins. No. 14), which occurs at Bharhut as well as at 
Sanchi cannot now be properly identified. So it seems that this 
Nandinagara had a very important part in the activities connected 
wich Buddhism. The other important centres of Buddhism during 
the Sunga period were at Sanci, Bodhgaya, Sarnath, Lauriya Nandan- 
garh and some other places. 

At Sanci also the lithic bas-relief contains copious illustrations 
from the Jatakas and interesting stories connected with che life of the 
Buddha. Representations from the Mahakapi Jataka and Syama Jacaka 
etc, are found there. — Here also the great Master has been represented 


by symbols e.g. the throne and pipal tree just as in Bharhut. 


4 Bhojakata-rajya is found in the Chammak inscription of Pravarasena II, 
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The Safici inscriptions show that there was a good number of 
corporate bodies or families which made gifts to the Buddhist stüpa.* 
Sometimes the donation comes from the village as a whole (cf 1. 
vejajasa gimasa danam 1.17 ll. Padukulikaya gamasa danam. Il. 1.) 
From another inscription which reads Bodha-gothiya  dbamavadbanana 
danam. 1.25., it is evident that gostbi or committee of trustees for 
looking after religious institutions of the Buddhists was in existence iur 
about 2nd century B.C. As regards other corporate bodies which took 
part in the activities of the Safici stipas, mention may be made of 
datntakaras or guild of ivory workers (c£ Ep. Ind., Il. p. 378, No. 200, 
c 189; Vedisakebi darnta-karebi rüpakammam katam, (i.e. workers in 
ivory of Vedisa have done the carving) 

Gifts were coming both from the monastic order as well as from 
the laity.. Some of the donors both male and female were well versed 
in the Suttapitaka and the five Nikayas (cf I. 79 Avisinaye 
Sitatikiniya madala chikatikaye danam =the gift of Avinisa who is 
well versed in Suttapitaka, an inhabitant of Madala Chikata) (cf also 
1.60.  Devagirino pacanekayikasa bbichuno sa atevasi=(gift of 
monk Devagiri expert in five Nikiyas along with pupils). 

Among the donors, the trading communities such as the Seths or 
. Sresthis and their relatives take a prominent part, the weavers (sotika = 
sautrika. I. 196), carpenter (according to Bühler Vadaki or Vardhakin 
means carpenter No. 311) and royal scribe (Rajalipikara I. 49) etc. 

also find suitable mention in connection with making gifts to the 
stipas at Safici 
The places whose people were attracted by the great Buddhist 
centre at Safici are the following among others: — (1) Ujjayini (I. 27, 
69,95; C VI. 12,49. 55-68, 70 77), Vedisa (modern Besnagar I. 38, 
1,117), Mahisati (Mahismati, mod. Mandhata on the Narbada, I. 11 1), 
Pokhara (=Puskara near Ajmir, I. 106, I. 83, etc)., Pratithana 
Pratisthana (mod. Paithan on the Godavari, I. 12,70), Erakina (Eran 
in the Sagar district of C.P. 1. c 98), Tumbavana (= Tumain, Esagarh 
district, Gwalior State),  Arapana, Bhogavadhana, Madhuvana, 
Navagama, Kurara, Kuraghara and Nandinagara etc. the last of these 
names i.e. Nandinagara occurs apparently also in the place names 
“mentioned in the Bharhut inscriptions, The lion's' share of the 


5 Ep, Ind., vol, II, pp. 87 ६, 
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expenses for the ornamentation of the Safici monuments was borne 
by the villagers. 

Although the votaries of the Safici st#pa generally come from 
the Buddhist community, there were some persons whose names bore 
the stamp of other religions or who were actually non-Buddhists but 
made gifts to the stäpas out of liberal views. For instance, the names, 
(1) Agisima (— Agni Sarma, I. 69) (2), Bahadata (= Brahmadatta, 
1. 30), (3) Visvadeva (I. 95), Mira (I. 73), Yamarakhita (II. c. 20) etc. 
appear to have been mainly influenced by the vocabulary of the Vedic 
literature and might have been connected with the Vedic worship also. 
Similarly the terms Naga (I. 50. c. 45), Nagadara (I. 117), Nagila 
(I. 84. 11. c. 1)  Nagadina (=Nagadatta, I. 115) are the 
reminiscences of the existence of the snake worship; and Vinhuka 
(Il. c. 24) (= Visnuka) seems to p evidence of Vaisnavism; 
while Sivanadi (= Sivanandi, I. 46), n adiguta (= Nandigupta. I, 58), 
Narhdigiri (I. 108) show the influence of Saivism. Seme scholars 
find an implied reference to the cult of Sakti in the word Himadata 
(= Himadatta, Hima being a name of Durga, I. c. 63). 

It goes without saying that at Bodh-Gay a in Bihar, illustra- 
tions from the life and activities of the Buddha are also found on the 
stone railings measuring 145ft. by 108ft. round the holy Bodhi tree 
(pipal tree). This spot of enlightenment is illustrated on the Bharhut 
railings as a holy edifice in the 2nd century B.C. 

The Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya was surrounded by a sumptuous 
railing consisting of a covered gallery with open niches resting on 
pillars, Pilgrims from distant places used to visit this sacred place 
even in the rst century B.C. This is evident from an inscription 
written in the script of 1st century B.C. wherein it is said that Buddha- 
raksita, an inhabitant of Tamraparna (Ceylon) made a gift there. (cf. 
Buddbarakbitasa Tabapanakasa dina). 

In this period we find that the dbarma-cakra has found a place in 
the temple along with the triratna placed on throne. The Bodhi tree 
also was illustrated as a symbol of worship by the pilgrims, Buddhist 
caityas and st#pas also were figured in the railings for the purpose of 


6 Arch. Sur, Ind, An. Rep., 1908-09. pp. 141 f, 
7 N. G, Majumdar, Guide to the sculptures in Indian Museum, (=GSIM,) 
Part I, p. 67. 
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showing reverence to these symbols. Bodh-Gaya drew also the attention 

of royal patrons. At one place in a half medallion a goddess who 
may be taken as goddess of Fortune or Fertility is found standing on 
lotus and being’ bathed by two elephants. Below her, there is an 
inscription in the Brahmi characters of the 1st century. B.C. which 
says that Nagadevi,. wife of King Brahmamitra, made a gift there 
(cf Ratio Brahma mitrasa pajavatiye Nagadevaye dana.?) 

During his visit to Bodh-Gaya Cunningham found several pillars 
of granite bearing inscriptions of gift in the characters used by Asoka. 
One such inscription reads—Ayaye Kuragiye danam® i.e. gift of Arya 
Kuragi. Although’ Cunningham took them to be the relics of the 
Maurya period, they were more probably the objects of the time of 
the Sungas on account of the characteristic briefness of the inscriptions 
and their donative purpose. 

Then we come to Sarnath, where Buddha after his great en- 

lightenment turned the Wheel of Law (dhatma-cakra) for the first time. 
This place continued to be one of the important centres of Buddhism 
during the Suüga period also. Apart from the structural evidences, 
several insctiptions written in the Brahmi characters of that age were 
discovered in course of excavations. Some of them contain the names 
of donors with their places of residence. Donors used to come from 
widely distant regions as Ujjayini,? and  Pataliputra" (Patna). 
. Here also the donors just as at Bharhut, and Saüci made gifts 
of pillars (and probably cross-bars and copings etc.) It appears 
that the gift of pillars, cross-bars, copings and gateways etc. was 
regarded to be one of the essential features of religious acts 
during the Suüga period. An inscription discovered at Sarnath in the 
Brahmi characters of the 2nd century B.C. records the gift ofa base- 
stone by a nun Samvabika by name [cf. bhikbunikdye Samvabikaye 
dána(m) ala(m)banam""| 

So far as places of religious worship are concerned, Buddhism has 
left for the posterity a remarkable legacy. A place of religious 
importance of this period was brought to light a few years ago 

8 N.G, Majumdar, GSIM., Part I, p. 71. 

9 Cunningham, ASR., vol. I, p. 10. 

10 Arch, Sur. Ind, An. Rep., 1914-15, p. 121, II, DL. LXVIII, 9-10. 
ir Ibid., p. 122. V, PL. LXVIII, 14. 
12 Ibid., 1906-07, p. 95, 
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in course of archaeological excavations. N. G. Majumdar dug 
out a huge brick structure nearly Soft. high taking a zig zag 
course and showing a number of re-entrant angles at Lauriya Nandan- 
garb in the Champaran district of Bihar in 1 936-37. This building 
was polygonal and star-shaped in plan, measuring Sooft. across the 
centre and facing each cardinal point with a side 104ft. long. There 
are four sides each at a distance of 26610, from the other. The space 
between the two sides in each of the quadrangles is covered by 28 
smaller sides showing 14 re-entrant angles and as many as 13 
corners.13” 

In plan the monument is somewhat similar to the Main temple 
at Paharpur (District, Rajshabi) though the latter was built about six 
or seven centuries after the former which is more elaborate and 
stupendous. The Lauriya Nandangarh monument has at least five 
terraces one above the other and there is passage for circumambulation 
on three of them. The lowermost and widest terrace has a width 
of 32 ft. and the one above it is 14 ft. across. 

The decoration of the structure is very plain and simple. This 
monument has been attributed to the Suiga period by the experts. 
In this connection the observation made by N. G. Majumdar 
may be quoted here. He says “There is evidence to show that this 
structure must have been erected not later than the 2nd century B, C, 
As a simple brick built -edifice of such stupendous dimensions it is 
perhaps unparalleled in the whole range of monuments of the period 
to which it belongs. Although nothing definite has yet been dis- 
covered to throw light on the character of the monument it may be 
described as a Buddhist st4pas in absence of any evidence to the 
contrary!" l 

In Bengal also some places particularly Bangarh (ancient 
Kotivarsa) and Tamluk (ancient Tāmralipti or Tamralipta) both in West 
Bengal felt the sweeping influence of Buddhism during the Suñga period. 
Because two’ terracotta sealings' bearing the names, Bbutarabbita 
and Samana Vilala in Sunga Brabmi have been discovered in course 
of excavations at the former place. The name Bhutarakhita was 


13 Arch. Sur, Ind. An. Rep., 1936-37, pp. 47 £, 


* 14 Ibid, 1936-37, pp. 47-50. Sn 
15 K. G. Goswami, Excavations at Bangarb, pp. 12, 36. PL. XXIV. b. 
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generally popular among the members of the Buddhist sect and occurs 
in one (No. 19) of the inscriptions of the Bharhut railings of the 
Sufiga period 

At Tamluk, a terracotta tablet which was recently discovered 
is supposed to contain a scene from the Chadanta Jataka, From 
stylistic ground the tablet is ascribed to the Suhga period and is now 

exhibited in the Ashtosh Museum of Calcutta University. - From these 
evidences it cannot be denied that Buddhism had a favourable ground 
in Bengal during the Suüga regime. 

During the rule of the Indo-Greek Kings in the North- 
Western I nd i a in the 2nd and 1st centuries B. C. Buddhism 
played a prominent part in that region. Because some of the Indo- 
Greek rulers became patrons of Buddhism and one of them, Menander, 
became a convert to the faith of Gautama Buddha. Although according 
to tradition ASoka is said to have taken the initiative for preserving the 
sacred relics of the Buddha constructing stipas in different parts of 
India, documentary (i.e. inscriptional) evidences are available from the 
Suüga period to the effect that the ‘disciples and devotees were then 

| giving particular attention to the preservation of the corporeal remains 
of the Great Master in the stápas throughout the country for the 
worship and benefit of the people. l 

From the Shinkot steatite casket inscriptions found in the Bajaur 
tribal territory beyond the borders of N. W.. Frontier Province it is 
known that in the reign of king Menander, Viyakamitra'* (= Viryaka- 
mitra), apparently one of the feudatories (Apraca-raja) of the former 
placed the corporeal remains of the Lord Sakyamuni endowed with life 
(prana-sameda-sarira) in a casket. But in the latter part of the inscrip- 
tion it is stated by Vijayamitra apparently a successor of Viyakamitra 
that in course of time probably after the death of the depositor these 
remains were not treated with due honour, hence he (Vijayamitra 
who was a succéssor or subordinate ruler) re-established the sacred 
remains and made arrangements for their regular worship. 

That the depositing of the corporeal remains of the Buddha was 

considered to be one of the main religious activities of this period is 
also proved by the Swat relic vase inscription of the Merilarkh 


16 : Ep. Ind., vol. XXIV, 9. 7. 
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. Theodoros? of the rst century B. C. It is stated therein that a Greek 
Provincial Governor (Greek Meridarkhes) Theodoros placed a casket 
containing the sacred relics of the. Lord Buddha’s body for.the benefic 
of a large number of people (babwjana-bitaye). It appears that the 
arrangement of the relic caskets was made in order to give something 
concrete to the ordinary followers of Buddhism as an object of 
worship. 
It has already been pointed out that. Buddhism made a. favourable 
appeal to the foreigners and foreign rulers, some of whom became 
staunch devotees and generous patrons of this religion, 
Buddhism made a rapid progress also in South [ndia inand- 
ist centuries B.C. This is proved by the Bhattiprolu Casket inscrip- 
tions!* of thé.time of Kuberaka of the Kristna. district of South India. 
It is stated therein that two caskets—one of stone and the other of crystal 
were dedicated by some individuals—Kura’s father, Kura’s mother 
and Kura himself and also another person named Siva -for depositing 
the corporeal remains of Lord-Buddha. The maiijusa or stone casket 
was actually the gift of Kura and his father Banaba. There were 
. -other-sets of stone caskets. and ‘ crystal caskets being the gifts of a 
good number of individuals and’ corporate bodies and also of king 
— :Kuberaka himself. Ie is further mentioned’ that the. figure of king 
Kuberaka, the: donor was also sketched there apparently to add 
importance to the work. According to casket No. 2 (D) King 
Kuberaka has been stated to be the chief of the Simba Gosthi. clan, 
which dedicated another set of two caskets one being made of stone 
and the other of crystal. s Casket No. 3 (B) records that the gostbi 

or clan of Arahadina (Arhaddatta) also dedicated a set of one stone 
casket and a crystal casket and that the work was accomplished by 
one who drew the figure of king Kuberaka. It is to be noted that 
the king who was the patron as well as one of the essential figures 
in the act of dedication was represented by the artist both in name 
as well as in portraic on the caskets to commemorate the act of 
depositing the relic. 


17 Sten Konow, Corp. Ins, Ind., vol. II, i, p. 4. 
18 Ep. Ind., vol. IL, pp, 323 £, 
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The rractice of representing the figure of donors is also seen in 
the relief of the Andhra King Satakarni at Nanaghac.’” 

In the 2nd and ist centuries B. C., there began to grow the 
ait of excavating caves, caitya halls and viharas (monasteries) for the 
Buddhists (especially for the Buddhist monks) in different parts of 
india, In this connection the names of Bhaja?* (near Poona), Nasik™ 
(District Nasik), Manmada?? (Junnar) and Nanaghat?S (District Poona) 
appear uppermost in our mind. The cave architecture which 
received a strong support from the Buddhists and patrons of 
Buddhism made steady progress during this period. These places 
besides Bharhut, Sāñci and Bodhgaya were certainly of great 
importance from the Buddhist point of view, Pilgrims and monks 
from all quarters used to flock to these places. Although the 
‘Satavahana kings were themselves strong supporters and staunch 
followers of the Brahmanical religion, yet they were liberal patrons 
of Buddhism, and the Buddhist cave architecture of Nasik and Nana- 
ghat etc. flourished under them. There is record to show that 
‘during the reign of king Krsna of the Satavahana dynasty a cave was 
excavated by the officer-in-charge of the Sramanas at Nasik?* (or by a 
Stamana who was hi.nself a Mabamatra or officer at Nasik). The 
Nanaghat caves contain lebels beating the names of Simuka 
‘Satavahana, Devi Naganika, King Satakarni, Kumara Sakeisri and 
Kumara Satavahana**. 

Kunja Govinpa Goswami 


19 Coomaraswamy, HIHA., p. 30. 
20 lbid, fig 29., 
. 21 lbid., fig. 31. 
22 Ibid., fig. 30, 
23 Ibid., p. 30; Arch, Sur. Rep. West. Ind,, V, p. 64, 
24 Ep, Ind., vol. VIII, p. 93. 
25 Arch, Sur. Rep. West, Ind., V, p. 64. 
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It is rather striking that the early Pali texts even later Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts do not breathe a word about the Upanisads and the 
Upanisadic philosophers, although there are repeated references to the 
teachings of the six teachers, Pürana Kassapa, Ajita Kesakambalin, 
Pakudha Kaccáyana, Safijaya Belatthiputta, Mankhali Gosala and 
Nigantha Nataputta. Incidentally in the Pali texts there is also - 
mention of the Vedic $akbás, viz., Addhariya,, Bahvrija, Chandoka, ` 
and Tittiriya and Vedic seers, Atthaka, Vamaka, Vamadeva, and 
others who are said to have taught mainly Brabma-sabavyat ot the 
^ attainment of Brahmaloka, supposed to be the highest form of existencé. 
“In the sixty two views envisaged in the Brabmajalasutta, there are 

criticisms of the belief in the existence of a self and of its trans- 
- migration from one existence to another. This criticism is 
elaborated in later Mahayana texts particularly in that of Nagarjuna.” 
In the Pali Nikayas there are several discourses of a stereotyped nature 
discussing the problem whether the soul is identical with the body or 
' not, and the conclusion drawn is that there cannot arise any question 
of the exísterce or non-existence of soul, as from the Buddhist point 
-of view it has no more existence than that of the son of a barren 
woman or that of a flower in the sky.” Hence it is an indeterminable 
problem (avyakata) to be left aside (thapaniya). The fundamental 
query of almost all the Upanisads is the nature of soul and its 
‘transmigration from one existence to another. It seems that 
Buddha deliberately ignored the Upanisads as in them the existence of 
soul is taken for granted while his main thesis was the total denial of 
the existence of this soul (anatta) and through all his philosophical 


1 See Early Monastic Buddhism, vol. 1. 

2 Cf. AbbidbarmakoSa, IX, 4-5: 
असत्त्वाडूगवान्‌ जीव तत्त्वान्यत्वेन नावदत्‌ | 
नास्तीत्यपि च नावोचन्‌ माभूत्‌ प्राज्प्तिकोप्यसन्‌ ॥ 
यत्त हि स्क्रन्धसन्ताने शुभाशुभफलास्तिता । 
जीवाछ्या तत्न सा न स्याजीव नास्तित्वदेशनात्‌॥ 
saima स्कन्धेषु जीव इत्यपि नावदत्‌ ।. 
अभव्यः शून्यतां ste” तदानीं ताइशो जनः ॥ 
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«discourses he tried to establish that there could not exist any perma- 
nent , self unalloyed by worldly impurities. Hence, it is idle to say 
that Buddhism issued out of the Upanisads and was a phase in the 
evolution of Upanisadic thought. On the other hand, it may be 
stated that Buddhism was a revolt against the Upanisadic thought and 
it was this denial of soul, which undermined the belief in the efficacy 
of the sacrificial rituals and ceremonies. The three primary conditions 
which make one a true Buddhist is the elimination of the belief in the 
existence of a self (sabbayaditt bi) and in the efficacy of rituals (silabba- 
taparamasa), to which is to be added the implicit faith in the Triratna 
by discarding all doubts (vicikiccha) about their excellence. This 
revolutionary teaching of Buddha instead of frightening away some of 
the Brahmanic teachers and students, opened up a new vista before 
their eyes and made them not only staunch supporters but the best 
exponents of the new teaching. 

Buddha subscribed to the theories of karman and rebirth but in a 
way completely different from those of the Upanisadas.. The Upani- 
sadic view of karman is linked up with the permanent and unchange- 
able self while Buddha's view was that changing karman could never 
be associated with an ‘unchanging substance like the self. He was a 
sttong advocate of karman and its effects and he laid the utmost 
emphasis on it throughout his teachings (see infra). He criticised 
those teachers who denied or minimised the efficacy of karman and it is 
with this purpose that he discussed the doctrines of the six teachers 
mentioned above and condemned them in no uncertain terms. The 
upholders of Akiriyavada were destined to hell—this was his repeated 
assertion. He elaborated his . cosmological ideas of heaven and hell 
mainly with a view to educate his large number of disciples who were 
hot spiritually advanced and to infuse into them the spirit of doing 
good deeds and avoiding evils in order to assure a better and happier 
after-life. Of the six teachers he made an exception of only"one, viz., 
Nigantha Nátaputta, whom he regarded as a kiriyavadin and passed 
over the views of the Agnostic teacher Safjaya Belatthiputta. 


3 T.R., V. Murti writes in his Central Philosophy of Buddbism, p, 20 
“The Upanisads and Buddhism belong to the same spiritual genus, they differ 
as species, and the differentia are the acceptance or rejection of the atman 
(permanent substance). Cf. V. Bhattacharya, Basic Conception of Buddhism, 


PP- 79775. 
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The doctrinal views of these six teachers are presented in thé:Pali 
texts thus: 

(i) Parana Kassapa seems to be the oldest teacher and 
held views wavering between antinomianism and fatalism. His doctrine 
is that soul remains inactive as in Sankhya and it is the body which 
acts, hence soul remains unaffected by the results of good and bad 
deeds of the body. A person earns neither merit by pious acts such as 
gifts, sacrifices, or by abstinence from evil acts nor demerit by killing, 
stealing, adultery or speaking falsehood. It is rather difficult to find out 
exactly what was Pirana’s views from such cryptic statements. ' It 
may mean that the body enjoys or suffers according to its deeds but * 
not the soul, a doctrine which cannot reasonably, be refuted by a 
Sánkhya or a Vedanta schoolman. In Buddhism however soul and 
body are not admitted as two separate entities, not also as identical. 
Pürana's doctrine is grouped in the Pali texts as an “Akiriyavādaą” i.e. 
non-existence of karmaic effects, 

(i) Makkhali (0805३18, the founder of the Ajivika sect, 
was at first a follower of Par$vanatha, the. traditional founder of 
Jainism. One day he observed a. sprout growing up again after it was 
trampled down. This changed his outlook and he came to the conclu- 
sion that beings were subject to re-animation and not death and 
destruction. He added to it the doctrine that all beings were subject to 
_a fixed series of existence from the lowliest to the highest and this series 
was unchangeable (niyati sangatibbava) and every existence had its own 
unalterable characteristic as heat is of fire or coldness of ice. He 
denied the effects of deeds (karma) and energy (virya). He upheld 
fatalism of the extreme type. A being when nearing the end of the 
several spans of its lives becomes a human being. Its existence as such 
is divided into six categories, viz., (i) black (kanha) as bird catchers, 
hunters, fishermen etc., (ii) blue (nila) as ascetics observing. rigorous 
practices, including the Buddhists (Sakyaputtiya Samanas), (iii) red 
(lobita) as monks of the Jaina order, (iv) yellow (balidda) as lay-devotees 
of Acelakas. and Ajivikas, (v) white’ (søkka) as Ajivika monks like 
Nanda, Vaccha and Sankicca, and lastly (vi) very white (paramasukka) 
as Ajivika saints. Buddhaghosat has made an attempt to explain 
in detail the various states of existence envisaged in Mankhali Gosala’s 


4 Sumangalavilasini, pp. 161-4. 
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doctrines; In the Jaina literature? as also in Tamil works like the 
Manimekbalai of the 4th century A. D. and Civafana Cittiyar of the 
14th century, the various, states of existence distinguished by colour 
as black, dark, blue, green, red, golden and white have been dealt with 
ín connection with the doctrines of the Ajivikas®. The distinctions 
made by colour, though not now intelligit'e, must have been a 
prominent feature of Ajivikism. It is not unlikely that the tetin 
‘niyati’ was introduced into Indian thought by the Ajivikas and it cast 
a definite influence on the Epics particularly the Mahabharata. Manu 
and compiler of Hitopadeía tried to disabuse the minds of the people 
of this faith in fatalism though Bhartrhari extolled it in his Nitisataka. 
The Ajivikas, it seems, attained great popularity in post-ASokan age. 
There is a tradition that king Bindusara consulted Pingalavatsa 
(Janasana in Pali chronicles) an Ajivika monk for ascertaining which 
of his two sons, ASoka and Vitafoka would succeed him to the throne. 
A$oka's mother was very likely a follower of the Ajivikas. After 
A$oká's demise his grandson Daaratha dedicated a few caves to the 
Ajivika saints specially, showing thereby that the successors of Asoka 
preferred the Ajivikas to the Buddhists, Dr. Basham has collected 
reliable evidences to show that this sect became popular in South 
India and was in existence up to the mediaeval period.® 

(ii) Nigantha Nàtaputta (fetterless son of the Naya 
élan) or Mahavira happened ‘to be an older contemporary of Buddha: 
Like Buddha he came of a noble family, perhaps the chief of the clan. 
He led for some time a married life and then renounced the world. 
He revived the teachings of Pár$vanatha, and formed an order of monks 
who however led a much more austere life than that of a Buddhist 
monk. His philosophical views are as follows: There are nine 
substances (navatattva) viz., (i) soul (jiva) present in all that is 
conscious including a tree or a fruit; (ii) non-soul (4jiva) which serves 
as the basis for the functioning of soul (jiva) as body is of the soul; 
(iii) merits and demerits (punya, papa) which are also substances produced 
by actions (karman) of jiva through mind, speech and body; (v) 
impurities (Zsrava) which flow into the body due to karmaic effects; 
(vi) self-control (samvara) which arrests the flow of karmaic effects, 


5 Bhagavatisitra, XV, 550; Uttaradbyayana, xxiv. 
6 Basham, History & Doctrines of the Ajivikas, pp. 243. 
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and also neutralises them; (vii) bondage (bandha) of the soul caused 
by karmaic effects transformed into _dsrava and leading to repeated 
existence (sasnsara), (viii) elimination (mirjarz) of karmaic effects or 
dsravas through samvara as prescribed for the Jaina monks; and lastly 
(ix) liberation (moksa) attained by a monk who has perfected himself 
in the disciplinary practices and realised the truth as inculcated in 
Jaina philosophy. 

In Jaina philosophy no definite statement (syadvada) can be made 
about any object, not even about the highest truth. Every object is 
subject to three momentary states, viz., origin (wtpada), continuity 
(stbiti) and decay (vindsa). The object in its state of continuity may be 
regarded as the substance (dravya) while in the other two states it is 
subject to change (paryaya) According to anekantaváda an object 
is permanent from the standpoint of continuity (nitya), but it is 
impermanent (anitya) from the other two standpoints, Every object has 
to be determined from different standpoints, as it has several aspects and 
so there can be no absolute statement regarding the nature of an object. 
This is known as the Jaina doctrine of Anekantavada. In order to have 
a true knowledge of an object, its examination is necessary from various 
aspects and it is by this means alone that the perfect knowledge can be 

“attained. For the sake of practical application, the Anekantavada has 
been condensed into seven members (saptabhangi) thus: —From seven 
different standpoints a being is (i) permanent; (ii) impermanent; (iit) both 
permanent and impermanent; (iv) indescribable; (v) permanent and 
indescribable; (vi) impermanent and indescribable; (vii) both permanent 
and impermanent as also indescribable. 

This religion with its great; emphasis on asceticism and rigorism 
imposed on monks and nuns has maintained its existence in India up 
to the present day. Its lay followers however ate limited and still 
observe many hard and fast rules of self-discipline. 

(iv) Sanjaya Belatthiputta did not give our 
any definite views about the ultimates, He is generally described 
as a sceptic unwilling to give any definite answer to the ulti- 
mate problems, which were, according to him, were indetermin- 
able, a view not incompatible with Buddha’s declaration chat 
the problems: whether the soul is identical with body or not, 
whether an emancipated being exists after death or not, and so forth 
are also indeterminable (avyakata) and.should be left aside. Sañjaya 
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happened to:be the teacher of Sariputta and Moggallina who joined 
the Buddhist order along with the other disciples of the teacher and 
who were much impressed by .Buddha's theory of causation, which 
explained that the beings of the world were in a ceaseless state of flux 
governed by certain causes and conditions. | 

(vy) Ajita Kesakambalin was a materialist. He 
denies an after-Jife and so according to him there is no need of earning 
‘merits by good deeds, sacrifices or service to parents. There is no spiritual 
advancement or perfection in knowledge likewise. There is no demerit if 
one commits evil deeds. A being is composed of five elements: earth, 
water, air, fire and space (Zkiss). © After death each of these returns to 
the corresponding mass of great elements while the senses (indriyas) 
pass into space. A person's earthly existence ends in the funeral pyre. 
Nothing survives after death (bhasmibbitasya debasya punaragamanam 
kutab). 

This doctrine of Ajita is clearly a restatement of the Lokayata or 
Barhaspatya school of thought. Dhisana, to whom is attributed this 
type of doctrine in the Padma Purana, asserts that. there is no God. 
The variegated world exists by itself. He admits only four elements 
and not the fifth ahaa. The combination of the four elements pto- 
‘duces consciousness (caitanya) as liquor is produced by the fermentation 
of rice. and molasses. When everything ends in death, there is no 
sense in performing sacrifices or in seeking heaven. It was an anti- 
Medic movement and established that a being should seek his own 
happiness by .whatever means he can devise, and not perform acts 
which are supposed to bring fruits in the next life. It identifies soul 
with body, a doctrine which has been bitterly criticised by Buddha and 
classed. as annihilationism (scchedavada), i.e., the doctrine that a 
being. disappears for ever with the dissolution of the body. 

(vi) Pakudha Kaccayana wasa pluralist and a semi-materia- 
list. Like Ajita he holds that a being is composed of seven elements :j 
earth, water, air, fire, pleasure (sakha), pain (dukkha) and soul (iva). 
These seven elements are neither created nor moulded. They are barren 
and fixed as a rock or a stone-pillar and do not produce anything. They 
neither move nor change nor hinder one another so as to cause pain 
or pleasure or indifference, Hence, there is no killer nor instigator 
of: killing, no hearer nor preacher, no learner nor teacher. If a sword 
passes through the body of a being, it does not destroy it but only 
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slips through the interspaces of the elements forming the body. It is 
a form of atomism without any parallel. It has been criticised by 
Buddha as a kind of eternalism (sassatavada) and grouped with Ajita’s 
teaching of annihilationism (ucchedavada), ie., everything ends with 
death. 

Besides these six renowned teachers there was another class of 
religious men known as the Paribbajakas or Wanderers. These 
moved about all over the country either singly or in groups. There 
_ were provisions for their residence called Paribbajakaréma in important 
villages and towns. This shows that the Paribbajaka form of life was 
in vogue in ancient India in the sth century B.C, or even earlier. 
The Paribbajakas could be either Br&áhmanic or non-Brahmanic. 
From their nature of discussions with Buddha it seems that they had 
no confirmed doctrinal views but not without predilections for either a 
Brahmanic or a particular non-Bráhmanic system. The problems 
broached by them wich Buddha related to soul, karman, efficacy of 
ascetic practices, elimination of mental impurities, attainment of perfect 
knowledge, soundness of views of Nigantha Nataputta and so forth. 
A number of Paribbajakas were impressed by Buddha’s teachings 
and became lay-devotees and a few became full-ledged monks. The 
Paribbajakas were generally in quest of the Truth and tried to find out 
what was the best teaching which of course they did not necessarily 
accept. They may be regarded as students of religion and 
philosophy with a receptive mind, and some of them ultimately 
joined a particular religious order or reverted to a householder's life 
From the discourses specially delivered to them, as embodied in t'ie 
Nikdyas, it appears that they formed an important part of the 
religious and philosophical movement of ancient India. It ts also 
evident that in those days change of doctrinal views was the rule of 
the day and there was no slur on a person even if he changed his 
religious affiliation. Had it not been so, Buddha could not have 
formed his band of disciples, whom he recruited largely from the 
‘Brahmanic and Sresthi families and paribbajakas. 

The Paribbajakas or the S a à g h a s or Ganas of the six heretical 
teachers formed a very small section of the religieux of ancient India. 
In spite of Buddha's silence about the Upanigads it cannot but be taken 
for granted that the Upanisadic thinkers held che torch of religion, 
philosophy and -culture in pre-Buddha days. There are at least ten 
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Upanisads, viz., Brbadaranyaka and Chandogyz, Aitareya and 
Taittiriya, Isa, Kena and Katha, Praína, idundaka and Mandukya, 
which are attributed to a date much earlier than Buddha’s time. These 
ate mostly compilations of dialogues and monologues of Brahmanic 
seers and not systematic expositions of a particular school of thought. 
In some of them there are traces of Samkbya, Yoga and Mimamsa 
schools of thought but the central theme of most of them is the 
exposition of the monistic philosophy, well known as Vedanta, 
developed with great subtlety in the two principal Upanisads, 
Brbadaranyaka and Chandogya. The oneness of Brahman or the 
Reality, and the world as a diversified superimposition on the Reality are 
the keynotes of this philosophy. 

The Sat khya school of philosophy, the origin of which is 
traced in the Katha and Svetasvatara U panisads' took a modified Vedān- 
tic view. It explains that the appearance .of worldly objects is due to 
ignorance (avidya) of the separateness of the two reals, 287654 and 
Prakrti. It however held that the appearance of phenomenal world 
is not wholly baseless or a delusion as the primeval cause (prakrti) 
does: undergo a change (parinami?) and the changed object is substan- 
tially the prakrti, the change being confined to characteristics (nimitta) 
only of the basic cause (#padina). For this reason it is called ‘satkarya- 
vada’ or the view that cause exists in its effect. The untenability of the 
Sankhya view, as argued by the Buddhists, lies in the fact that it 
admits two reals with different characteristics, which are not logical, 
viz., one, Puruga, as unchangeable and the other Prakrti as changeable 
(parinami). The latter being real and eternally existing (nitya) it is 
further led to the fallacy that an eternal entity undergoes change. 
According to the Sankhya view, the evolution of the Prakrti takes 
place thus: Out of Prakrti issues Mahan or its cosmic aspect or 
Buddbi or psychical aspect. It is the unindividuated cosmic intellect 
which gives rise to Abamkara (egoism) or individuated intellect, which 
is also a substance, an active agent. In its sattvika (pure) aspect it 
leads to the origin of Manas (mind), the function of which is deter- 
minate perception; it is the central organ of the sense-organs and their 
perceptions. Ahamkara also gives rise, to five subtle essences Tanmatra, 
which in their turn evolve into five gross elements: earth, water, fire, 

7 Katha. L 3, 10-11 ; Svetasvatara, V, 7.8.12; IV, 5.1.3. 
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air and ether. Out of these originate the five sense-organs ; eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue and body as also the five physical organs: voice, 
feet, hands, anus and generating organ. The process of evolution as 
shown in the Buddbacarita® is a little different, It is as follows: 
The primal or ultimate cause (Prakrti) and its evolutes (vikāra) consti- 
tute a being (sattya) with the concomitants: birth, old age, disease and 
death. The primal cause manifests itself in five great elements 
(pañcabhūta) in their minutest states (tanmátra), egoism (abamhkara) 
and unindividuated (avyakta) cosmic intellect (buddhi or maban). Their 
evolutes are the sense-organs and their objects, the hands and feet, the 
voice, the organs of generation and. excretion and also the mind. 
There is the soul (Ztman) which is conscious of the body. This 
consciousness or awareness is intellection, which was possessed by 
saints like Kapila, It is the absence of intellection that produces the 
world of beings. Those who develop individuation (vyakta) and are 
unable to go beyond the notion of I-ness get entangled in worldly 
joys and sufferings while those who discard the notion of I-ness and 
maintain an unindividuated mind go beyond the world of pain and 
pleasures. This type of Sankhya teachings, accc.ding to the testimony 
of A$vaghosa's Buddhacarita, was imparted to Prince Siddhartha by his 
spiritual teachers, Aráda Kalama and Rudraka Ramaputra and might 
have some influence on his mind in his formulation of the law of 
causation (paticcasamuppada), 

The Yoga philosophy is similar to that of Safkhya. It has only 
added the existence of the God. It developed the meditational practices 
which perhaps were well known to the Upanisadic seers. Thete is 
much in common between the Yoga and the Buddhist systems of 
meditation including the meditational terms. 

The Mimamsakas also admit the reality of the world. 
According to them the souls are eternal, permanent as also the material 
elements composing the universe. Their universe consists (a) of 
living bodies, in which the soul reaps the karmaic effects (bhogayatana), 
(b) of sense-organs (indriya-bboga-sadbana) and (c) of sense-objects 
(bboga-visaya). 

TheNy&ya-Vai$esikas goa step further and in place 


of two reals of the Saükhya admit six categories of reality, viz., subs- 


8 Buddbacarita, Ch. XII. 
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tance (dravya), quality (guna), motion (karman), universality. (szman ya), 
particularity (vifesz) and inherence (samavzya). Their dravya con- 
sists of the four eternal constituents: space (akasa), time (kala), mind 
(manas) and soul (ztman). Their viewpoints can also be traced in the 
Upanisads. They are opposed to mere subjectivity of the Vedantists. 

Prince Siddhartha, educated as he ‘was and engaged in search of 
the truth, must have been acquainted with most of the non-Buddhistic 
doctrines stated above, He no doubt denied the existence of a 
permanent soul but he accepted the theory of karman and rebirth, 
which, of course, he had to interpret in a way suited to his non-soul 
doctrine. 

The doctrine of impermanence (anityata) of the phenomenal world 
must have appealed to him most and led him to give up his princely 
life and luxuries. He recognised at the same time that the only 
means to get out of the clutches of anityatd was spiritual exercises 
as a recluse. The principle of retirement from worldly joys and 
pleasures is denoted as pessimism though strictly speaking the under- 
lying force for retirement is not so much disgust with the world as 
the attainment of nityatā (eternality)-—an ineffable state surpassing 
the highest conceivable form of worldly existence, which is unalterably 
associated with birth, old age, disease and death, the four factors, which 
according to the Buddhist traditions filled the mind of Prince 
Siddhartha with consternation not so much for himself as for the 
humanity in general. The impetus to the Prince’s retirement came 
from human misery and so the Prince directed his mind to evolve a 
path that might put an end to that misery and not so much for 
the unfolding of the eternal Truth, on which was concenttated 
the attention of the Upanisadic seers. But there can be no 
enunciation of the path unless che Truth is known and so the Prince 
went through a long course of spiritual exercises and succeeded ultimate- 
ly in visualizing the Truth—the truth of oneness which of course was 
different from the oneness of Jivatman and Paramatman. It is not 
known if the Upanisadic teachers had formulated any code of duties 
or chalked outa course for the guidance of their followers; perhaps it 
was kept secret and- handed down esoterically from teacher to disciple. 
Buddha made no secret of the path of achieving the goal and so he 
laid bare his scheme of life before one and all who approached him 
with the sincere desire of exerting'to overcome the worldly sufferings. 
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His ethical teachings and his monastic discipline marked a complete 
departure from the oid ways of attaining perfection in knowledge, 
Dukkba (Dubkha): Misery of phenomenal existence had already got 
hold of the minds of the Upanisadic thinkers. In the Chandogya 
(v1.1.3) it is stated that a wise man, the knower of self, goes beyond tlie 
sea of misery (tarati $okam atmavit) while in a late text like the 
Vedantasira (31) appears the statement that a person oppressed by 
death and rebirth, and worldly fire should approach for the true know- 
ledge a learned teacher conversant with Brahman, the Truth. The 
Sankhya schoolmen spoke of the misery of human existence and 
analysed it under three heads, viz., internal (adbyatmika) due to 
physical disorder and mental agitation, external (adbibbautika) due to 
injuries caused by men and beasts or by any outside agency, and 
supernormal (Zdbidaivika) due to supernatural factors, or the great 
elements (mababbitas). Thus it is evident that the pessimistic view of 
life was already in the air and Buddha only picked it up and made it 
a starting point of his teachings, Buddha told his monks to realise 
that the tears shed by a being in his innumerable existences if accu- 
mulated would exceed the water of a sea (Samyutta Nikaya, Il, pp.178f). 
In Pali texts,’ human misery has been sub-divided in a different 
manner thus: mental and/or physical pain (dukkba-dukkhata), 
pleasure turning into pain (viparindma-dukkbata) and pain which 
arises and disappears due to change (san&bara-dukkbata). Of the four 
truths (cattari ariyasaccdni) the first truth to be realised by the wise 
is “dukkha” pain or suffering concomitant to phenomenal existence. 
Its popular exposition is the non-fulflment of one's desire causing 
resentment or disappointment, separation from the dear ones or associa- 
tion with the undesired causing mental pain. This dukkba is suffered 
by the commoners and not by the elect (ariya), and so, strictly 
speaking, such dukkha is not ariyasacca. Dukkha in the eyes of an 
advanced monk (ariya) is the possession of one's body cf five 
constituents (spadana-khandbas), of wealth and property, because 
of the fact that one’s earthly possessions are evanescent and 
subject to decay  (vayadbamma), .to impermanence. (aniccata). 
Unless and until this nature of dukkba is fully comprehended 
by a monk, the next three truths, viz., desire as the source 


of dukkha, end of desire as the termination of dukkba and eighthfold 
9 Visuddhimagga, p. 499; Madbyamikavrtti, p. 475 n. 
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path as leading to the end of dukkba remain incomprehensible to him. 
Realisation of dukkba therefore forms the first step in the Buddhist 
code of spiritual practices and its interpretation is more comprehensive 
than that of the earlier systems. In almost every school of Indian 
‘thought the woes and worries of a living being due to unfulfilled 
desires are spoken of and there are also suggestions about the means of 
avoiding the same, The Buddhists however have worked out the 
problem of dukkha in as thorough a manner as possible. 

Aniccata (Anityata) : There can be no two opinions about the fact 
that the pessimistic view of life (dukkha) is based on impermanence 
or rather evanescence (aniccata) of phenomenal objects. Buddha re- 
peatedly reminded his disciples of this fact by saying ‘anicc@ vata 
sankhara uppadavayadhammino’ (impermanent are the composites 
which are subject to origin and decay). Except Nibbana and Akasa 
there is nothing unconstituted in this world. Even the infinitesmal 
atoms of earth, water, air and fire (i.e. rapa) contain all the four ele- 
ments and the four qualities: colour (vanna), smell (gandba), taste 
(rasa) and nutritive essence (oj) which cannot be separated, and as such 
each of the material elements as distinct objects exists in thought. only 
so are the other khandhas, viz., feeling (vedana), perception (safina), 
impressions (sankbbard) and knowledge derived through the senses 
(vifí&iana). A being therefore is'a conceptual entity and has no real 
existence. The Buddhist point of view differs substantially from that 
of the Nyaya-VaiSesikas, according to whom, there are six - irreducible 
categories of reality.. The Jaina school of thought goes a step further 
and asserts that matter (pudgala) is constituted of atoms (paramanu) 
which are real and eternal while its action (karma) is also material 
(paudgalika). The Sarvistivadins (or the Vaibhasikas or the. Abhidha- 
mmikas) advocated, according to some scholars, ‘radical pluralism 
erected on the denial of substance (soul) and the acceptance of discreet 
momentary entities’ and ‘change as - the replacement of one entity by 
another, it is the cessation of one and emergence of another. The 
combination (of constituents) is not real over and above the constitu- 
ents. The components are real (vastusat), the combination is 
appearance (prajfiapti-sat). The true import of the words 'sarvam 


ro Cf, ` Gaudapāda: . Agamasastra, JIL. 43: दुःखं adage कामभोगान्‌ 
निवर्तयेत्‌ । > 
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ast? of the Sarvastivadins is something different from what has 
been said above. It is a fact that the Sarvastivadins offer 
a list of seventy two dbarmas under the heads: (i) Matter 
(R&pa)—1::; (i) Mind (Citta)J—1; Mental states (Caitasikas) 
—46; and Non-mentals (Citta-viprayuktas)—14. By “all exists" 
(sarvam asti) the’ Sarvastivadins mean existence of concepts 
of past, present and future (tribzlasat) and not the eternal existence 
of phenomenal objects or of their minutest elements, which also are 
impermanent but not as false asa mirage or objects seen in a dream, 
It is through the realisation of their impermanence and making one's 
mind completely free from the notion of existence of phenomenal 
objects that an adept can attain emancipation. Hence, the Sarvas- 
tivadins do not really mean that all objects are real and exist eternally. 

Khanikatta (Ksanikatva): The Buddhists qualify impermanence 
(anityatā) with momentariness (ksanika), i. e., the phenomenal objects 
are subject to change every moment, and within one moment take 
place origin (utpatti), duration (sthiti) and decay (vinasa). As against 
this contention of che Buddhists, it is argued that momentariness can- 
not be directly perceived and further it leads to the admission of the 
absence of any cause (ahetukatva) for the origin of che second moment, 
because the first momentary existence disappears then and there and 
cannot be effective in producing the second momentary state, The 
counter-argument of the Buddhists is that momentariness cannot, it 
is true, be established by direct perception but it should be noted that 
momentariness is the characteristic nature (svabbáva) of effectiveness 
(arthakriyakaritua), By momentary cessation of an object is meant the 
absence of immediately preceding state (svadhikarana-samaya-prag- 
abbava). If momentariness as explained above be not admitted, then 
an object would remain the same for more than one moment, and the 
object that produces an effect in the present would also produce the 
same effect in the past and future and would be subject to the fallacy 
that there could not be an accomplished effect (krta-kāritāj of an 
object, in other words, che purpose of an object would not be served.!? 

ri Cf. Brabmasütra, ll. 2.20: उत्तरोत्पादे च qd निरोधात्‌ i 

12 Cf. Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Legic, p.185: Cause cannot 
have a duration......the cause after existing placidly for some time should 


suddenly explode into effecr,,,.,.is illogical, Again, cause cannot ve static, 
no such cause is to be found in nature. i 
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Hence the Buddhists rightly contend that an object is momentary and 
produces its effect then and there and not in the past. or future. Ie 
may be argued that an object retains its potentiality which will be 
effective in future but this argument is also fallacious hecause of the 
fact that two opposite characteristics, viz., presentness and pastness, or 
presentness and futurity cannot exist together. Therefore it should be 
admitted that the momentariness of an object can only establish the 
fulfilment of a purpose and this is not possible if an object remains 
unchanged for more than one moment. The subtlety of the Buddhist 
interpretation of ksanika is rather unique and may be regarded as a 
contribution to Indian thought. In short, it explains fully the dyna- 
mism of worldly objects or ceaseless change that takes place in worldly 
objects, in nature. 

Paticcasamuppada (Pratityasamutpada): The question chat arises 
next is whether this ceaseless change is accidental or predestined or 
is effected by certain causes (bets) and conditions (pratyaya). The 
Buddhists reject the first two views and accept the last and offer 
their formula of the law of causation, Paticcasamuppada, popularly 
known as Dharmacakra or the ceaseless cycles of existences of a being. 
The word ‘‘samutpada”’ ‘created a confusion. in the minds of some 
who teok the word in its literal sense and attempted to interpret 
the formula as Buddha’s conception of the origin of the world of 
beings. Buddhaghosa the great Pali commentator of the 4th 
century A.D., pointed out in his Visuddbimagga that the word 
samutpada (origin) was used to counteract the false notion of 
_ nihilism (asat-dysti) while the other word pratitya (dependent) as an 

. antidote to the notion of real existence of worldly object (satdrsti). 
Buddha repeatedly asserted that his interpretation of the Truth kept 
clear of tlie two extreme views of existence (sat/asti) and non-exis- 
tence (asat|nasti) of worldly objects, of  eternalism (śāśvata) 
and annihilationism (#ccheda), of their limitedness (antavan) and 
unlimitedness (anantavén).. This is described as- the middle 
. path (majjbima patipada) developed later by Nagarjuna as 
13 There, is the other popular exposition that Buddha prescribed a middle 

path of spiritual culture, which discarded a life of case as also a life of extreme 
asceticism, The life of a monk, as chalked out by his Teacher, was one 


approved by him as a general rule, exception however being made in the case 
_ of those who were bent upon asceticism and took up the Dhitanga practices, 
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Madbyamiha or Sinyata philosophy, and by Asanga as Yogácara or 
Vijfiaptimatrata. 

In the Abhidhamma texts like the Pattbana appears an exhaus- 
tive, study of the causes (betu) and conditions (paccaya), The. 
‘formula of causation: has been explained both externally in connec- 
tion with material objects and internally in relation to living 
beings. The origin of an earthen pot depeüds on several causes 
viz., clay, water, fire, potter, wheel and so forth, while that of a 
sprout on seed, water, gardener, etc. The origin of a being is due 
to non-realisation of the Truth (avidyd), thirst (trsna), deeds (karma) 
which give a shape to its constituents, organs of sense, and mind. The 
Patthana states that there are in all twentyfour kinds of causes, more 
than one of which are applicable to the origin of an object or a being. 
Some of these causes, again, mean invariable sequences. In fact, the 
complete cessation of the previous momentary state cannot produce the 
succeeding one, and again, thére is nothing to pass from the former to 
the latter. In that case, the law of causation really means only the law 
of invariable sequence which is observed in nature. The Lankavatzra- 
sūtra (p. 103) denies causal origin and speaks of sequence of objects, 
but it also discusses six kinds** of causes which are quite different 
from those of the Patthana, .Nagarjuna in his Madbyamakakarikz 
reters to four? out of the twentyfour causes mentioned in the Patthana. 

The Madhyamikas and the Yogācāras like the Vedantists do not 
admit the existence of the phenomenal world and so they relegate the 
law of causation to conventional truths (samurtisatya) and utilise it c^ 
establish the relative appearance of objects, e.g., long and short, 
red and black are mere conventional terms used relatively 
and have no existence whatsoever, Nagarjuna remarks that as 
objects that have origination do not exist and so its existence 
cannot be established as uncaused, or as caused by itself, or by 
non-self, or by both self and non-self. The Larnkavatara states that 


14 Lankavatara, p. 83: भविष्यतहेतु ; सम्बन्धहेतु ; लक्षणहेतु ; कारणहेतु ; 
व्यञ्ञनहेतु ; TTI | 15 Madhyamakakarika, I, 2. 
16 Madbyamakarika, 1, 7; XXI. 13; XXIII. 20: 
न स्वतो नापि परतो न द्वाभ्यां नाप्यहेतुतः । 
उत्पन्ना जातु विद्यन्ते भावाः कचन केचन ॥ 
cf. Gandapida, IV. 22: खतो वा परतो वापि न किञ्चिद्वस्तु जायते । 
सदसत्‌ सदसद्‌ वापि न किश्चिद्वस्ठु जायते ॥ 
IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 . 17 
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the ‘gnoranc only conceive of objects as originating out of causes and 
conditions, and for not knowing the true law takes repeated births in 
the three worlds.’ In the Brabmasütra there is the statement that 
there can be no origination of an ever existing substance, Thus, 
there is complete unanimity between the Mahayanists and the 
Vedantists about the ever existent Real as causeless and conditionless. 

The question then arises, why the Mahayanists take the law of 
causation into their consideration. They state that this law has two-fold 
purpose, first to point out the relative appearance of phenomenals 
objects and secondly to establish by inference that the Real has 
nothing to do with cause and condition (apratityasamutpanna), This 
law is needed to initiate the unliberated into the Truth of non-exis- 
tence of the phenomenal world and thereby into the uncaused Truth 
Both the Hinayana and Mahayana texts state that one, who comprehend 
the law of causation, realises the Truth and visualises the Buddha’. 
The law of causation leads to the realisation of the fact that the 
Reality remains undisturbed by origin and decay and is beyond any 
description?" and so the law is called fondly by Candrakirti as the 
mother of Buddhas of ten powers". 

Slightly different is the line of reasoning adopted by the 
Hinayanists for showing that the law of causation leads to the 
. realisation of the Truth. They have developed a chain of illustra- 
tive terms such as ignorance (avidya) of past life causing certain 
impressions (samskara), which in turn produce consciousness that 
takes rebirth (pratisandhi-vijnana). lt is followed by the present life 
consisting of the five constituents (nāma-rāūpa), six sense-organs and 
their objects (saddyatana), contact (sparía), feeling (vedana), thirst 
(trsna), strong attachment (#padana) and lastly, clinging for rebirth 
(bbava). After this, takes place another existence (j2t) which ends 


ultimately in old age and death??. 


17 Lankavatara, p. 105-6. 

18 Brabmasitra, Il. 3.9: असम्भवस्तु सतोऽनुपपत्तेः । 

19 यः प्रतीत्यससुत्पाद' पश्यति स धर्म पश्यति। यो धर्म पश्यति स qu पश्यति । 
Sec Aspects of Mabáyána Buddhism, p. 51. 

20 Madbyamakakarika, VH, 16: प्रतीत्य यद्द्भवति तत्तत्‌ शान्त' खभावतः । 

21 bid. सकलदशबलजननों प्रतीद्यसमुत्पादमातरम्‌ । 

22 Cf, Lankavatara, p. 103. 
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Lest this formula of twelve terms cteates the impression that it 
“represents the Buddhist view of the. tree of life similar 
to that of Sinkhya, Buddhaghosa pointed out in his Visuddbimagga 
(p. 525) that according to the Safkhya school, the first term 
Prakrti is uncaused and is the primeval source of the tree of life 
Whereas Avidya is not necessarily the first term in the Buddhist 
law of causation and also it is not uncaused and hence it cannot be 
the primeval source. The chain of terms may commence at any link, 
say, thirst or even birth. Avidya has for its cause thirst or wrong 
views, etc. The terms illustrate only some invariable sequences. 
Avidya (Ajiana): Like the Buddhists, Sankara also states that 
ignorance (avidya) cannot be the primeval cause but he argues against 
the Buddhist contention that 4vidy cannot be the cause of mental 
l impressions (samskāra) because, logically, negation or absence of some- 
thing cannot be a productive cause. In reply the Buddhists state that 
` avidyā is not a mere negation but is something positive—it is 
the misguided knowledge due to wrong views (mitbya-daríana).** 
It is impure and acts as a. hindrance to knowledge. It is produced 
by attachment, hatred and delusion (raga, dvesa, moha) and belief 
in a self (satbzyadrsti) leading to erroneous apprehensions (viparyasa) 
€g., evil as good, : unhappiness as happiness, impurity as putity, 
non-soul as soul and so forth. It is due to incorrect mental application 
(ayoniso manasikáro). It means a clouded and deluded mind?*. Sankara 
in his comment on Brabmasitra (I. 1) points out that avidyā means 
the apprehension of certain qualities superimposed on the attribute- 
less Reality, the Pure Soul. The opponents argue that superimposition 
can take place only upon am object directly perceived and not on 
an imperceptible pure self. Sankara in reply points out that sky 
(ākāśa) has no objective existence still the unenlightened men speak 
of the sky as blue or compare 10 with cauldron upturned and so forth. 
He argues further that though the pure self is attributeless still it 
serves as the basis of the notion of J-ness, hence it is not as non- 
existent as the sky. The knowledge derived through superimposition 
on an object and its consequent misapprehension, e.g., nacre as silver, 
rope as snake, is known as Nescience (Avidya) in Vedanta. In his 


23 Abbidbarmakosa, IIÍ, 29. 
24 See Madbyamikavrtti, p. 452 quoting Pratityasamutpadasitra, 
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comments ^7 Brabmasitra (ll. 1. 14) Sankara offers another exposi- 
tion-of Avidya. He writes that name and form (ndma-ritpa) are 
manifestations of ignorance (avidya) and as such they are indescribable 
as existing or non-existing and are included in Ivara or the God, the 
creator and are known as Cosmic Nescience (Maya), Energy (Sakti). 
Ivara is different from náma-rüpa but is its upholder or is circums- 
"cribed by nimaripa, i.e., avidya is similar to space in an earthen jar. 
He is therefore the moulder of a conscious being. From the standpoint 
of Avidya, ISvara is supteme, omnipotent and omniscient, and from the 
highest standpoint He is identical with Brahman, the ultimate Truth. 
In His subtlest form He is I$vara, the omniscient and in His grossest 
form the manifested world in its infinite diversity. 

The later Vedantists have given more positive conception of 
nescience (Ajfiana = Avidya), saying that itis composed of three 
qualities ; purity (sattvas), activity (rajas) and impurity (tamas), which 
ih turn produce the five subtle elements and so forth as found in the 
Sáükhya system. The Ajfüana of the Vedantists is said to be neither 
existing nor non-existing because though it does not exist in reality, 
it has an apparent existence which is indescribable but causes delusion. 
The Lankavatara (p. 106) uses the term Bbrinti in place of 
Vedantic ‘Ajfiana’ and expatiates on it saying that the glow of a 
circling fire (alātacakra) is seen by the wise. It is devoid of both 
existence and non-existence but at the same time it is in a sense eternal 
(bbrantib faívata). It continues to exist-so long as one’s knowledge 
functions but it ceases when one puts at rest all his thought- 
consttuctions??, In other words, the Lankavatara supports the Vedantic 
conception of Ajnana. 

Kamma (Karman): The Buddhists fully recognise the influence of 
Karman and its effects on a being’s repeated existences, Of the twelve 
terms or links in the chain of causation, the second and the tenth i.e. 
mental impressions (samskara) and desire for re-existence (bbava) are 


२5 आन्तिरायोणामपि ख्यायतेऽविपर्यासतः । CE. Lankavatara, p. 298, 
26 Lankavatara, P- 295: 
सर्वप्रपश्चोपशमात्‌ भ्रान्तो नाभिप्रवर्तते i 
e 
प्रज्ञा यावद्‌ विकल्पन्ते भ्रान्तिस्तावत्‌ प्रवतते ॥ 
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regarded as resultants ot acts of one’s past life and present life respective- 
ly?! The fact that a being is born with name and form, i.e., mental 
and material constituents, implies that in its previous existence it had 
mental obsessions due to lack of true knowledge (avidya) and collected 
the so-called merits and demerits and: developed certain mental disposi- 
tions (samskaras) which produced the consciousness for rebirth (prati- 
sandbi-vijiina), which in its turn brought about its re-existence and 
gave it a name and form. After re-existence the being in due 
course becomes subject to the roots of evils, viz., attachment, hatred 
and delusion?* and reaches the end of its life with a desire (bhava) for 
another existence. And so it is said in the Mabavastn®® that the first 
and the eighth links, nescience and thirst, are the roots of Karma 
leading to rebirth, In Buddhist texts it is repeatedly stated that a 
being is subject to his deeds, inherits the good or bad effects, and has 
its origin out of his own past deeds." ]t is on account of an 
individual's deeds that one becomes a cultivator, an artist or a 
king?'. Deeds are divided into three categories thus: those which 
produce fruit (i) in this life (dittbadbammavedaniya); (i) in the 
next life (wppajjavedaniya); (iii) in a future life (aparapariya- 
vedaniya). Some of the Avadanas and Jatakas, particularly the Vimz- 
navattbu and Petavatthu and Mabakarmavibbanga?* illustrate through 
stories the effects of good and evil deeds. 

It is hy the elimination of deeds (kamma) that a person attains full 
emancipation. Self-exertion is the only means of Nirvana, said 
Buddha and by self-exertion he meant the performance of certain 


27 Kosa, WI, 24. 

28 Nettippakarana, 13; Anguttara, V, p. 262; कम्मनिदानानि---लोभदोसमोह । 

29 lll, p. 65. 

30 Swuttanipata, 654: कम्मणा वत्तति लोको कम्मणा qafa पजा । Majjbima, 
Ill, p. 203; Aùguttara, III, pp. 72, 186; V, pp. 81, 288: कमस्मका सत्ता कम्म- 
दायादा कम्मयोनी कम्मबन्धु ... य' कम्मं करोन्ति कल्याणं वा पापकं वा तसूस दायादा 
भवन्ति । 

31 Suttanipata, 653: कस्सको कम्मणा हेति सिप्पिको होति कम्मणा-राजापि 
होति कम्मणा । 

32 Edited by S, Lévi, Paris, 1942. 

33 Samyutta, l, p. 134: सब्बकम्मक्खयं पत्तो विमुत्तो उपघिसंखये । CE. 474474, 
V, p. 262. 
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deeds, spiritual or otherwise. Hence the greatest emphasis was laid 
on one’s acts and exertion and non-dependence on a superior power 
or on any ritual and ceremony. Kamma is inexorable and can only be 
counteracted by proper exertions as Angulimala got rid of his sins of 
indiscriminate killing by his ‘spiritual exercises (sadhana). Again, 
Buddha himself could not escape tlie effects of his past deeds as is 
illustrated by the event of his being wounded by a stone chip of a 
missile thrown by Devadatta. Sankara also admits that man is the 
architect of his destiny and that his karma, past and present, must 
produce fruits which are to be exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. 
According to the Vedantists** however, karma connotes not only meri- 
torious and demeritorious deeds but also fulfilment of duties prescribed 
for a particular caste (varna) and stage of life (a5rama), as well.as per- 
formance of sacrifices and expiatory ceremonies (prayascitta). Liberation 
is to be attained, according to Ramanuja, not only by true knowledge 
(fana) but also by karma, by which, he meant, rituals prescribed in 
the Sastras, Itis also enjoined in the Vedantic texts that karma 
should be free from any desire for reward ‘(niskima) and such karma 
can destroy the accumulated effects of one’s past life. Karma is divided 
into three categories.: (i) deed already commenced (prarabdha), (ii) deed 
already accumulated (saficita), and (iii) deed that is being accumulated 
(saficiyamana). Of these three, the first must take its own course 
while the second can be destroyed, and the third prevented by 
acquisition of true knowledge. 

There is a general agreement between the Vedantic and the 
Buddhist view of karman and its elimination, except that the former 
relies partially on rituals and ceremonies for neutralizing karmaic 
effects—a view wholly unacceptable to the Buddhists. 

Soul and Rebirth: As the Buddhists do not admit the existence of 
a permanent self, they replace the word “transmigration” by “rebirth”. 

The conception of itman in the Upanisads has given rise to two 
views: (i) that che self is similar to a spark issuing out of a mass of 
fire; and (ii) that the self is similar to space within an earthen jar. 
Sankara gives preference to the second view and describes it as eternal, 


unchanging, undecaying, immaculate, It is not gross, not eyes, not 


34 Brabmasitra, JIL. 1, 8. 
35 निलशुद्दबद्धमुक्कसत्यखभाव' प्रत्यकूचेतन्यमेवात्मतत्त्वमिति i 
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life-force, not mind, not doer, it is just pure intelligence.?* 


It pervades 
the whole body though it is infinitesmally small. © At death it passes 
out of the eyes, or skull or some other portion of the body. 

The living self limited by the adjuncts of the body of an indivi- 
dual, his sense-organs, mind, intelligence and notion of I-ness becomes 
an empirical self, perceiving pleasant and unpleasant feelings. It is 
unaware of its true nature and is in the grip of nescience; its power 
and knowledge become limited and it becomes an agent, an enjoyer of 
acts, by which it accumulates merits and demerits. 

The Buddhists contend that in the ultimate analysis of the con- 
stituents of a being there is no trace of a permanent soul, which 
according to the Vedantists, is unconstituted (asamskrta). They argue 
that the unconstituted, immaculate and permanent substance has 
nothing to do with the constituted (samskrta), and logically also, two 
objects, having opposite characteristics, can never exist together as 
light and darkness. Hence they. uphold the doctrine of the non- 
existence of a real self. They point out that the five constituents 
forming a being (i.e. spadána-skandbas) as distinguished from the 
mass of elements (skandbarasi) give rise to the wrong notion of 
Lnessor satkayadysti. They do not also accept the position taken by 
the Sammitiya Buddhists that the five constituents on combination 
produce a sixth constituent called Pudgala which lasts as long as the 
upadana-skandhas continue. They deny the existence of empirical 
self of the Vedantists or of Pudgala of the Sammitiyas. Such 
denial leads to the question as to how the Buddhists explain the 
transference of karmaic effects of an individual from one existence to 
another. 

The Vedantists hold the view that the empirical self serves as the 
transmitter of karmaic effects. It continues after the death of a living 
being and transmigrates like a caterpillar from one existence to another. 
It does not give up the old body till it obtains a foothold in another 
body. In his comments on Brabmasitra (III, 1.1) Sankara states 
that the living being at the time of his death dreams of his future 
existence and grows an attachment for it, and so the empirical self 


36 प्रत्यग स्थलो अचक्षुरप्राणः अमना अकर्ता चेतन्यं चिन्मालं सत्‌ । ... निलचेतन्यो- 
ध्यमात्मा | 
37 Brbadiranyaka, IV, 4. 3. 
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extends its creative effort; it is a continuation or extension 
(dirgbikarana) and not exactly similar to the movement of a caterpillar. 
The empirical self carries with it the subtle body (s#ksma-Sarira= 
linga-deba) composed of three vestures or sheaths (kosa) This subtle 
body carries with it all the merits and demerits accumulated in past 
existences as also nesciénce (avidya) along with the impressions left by 
past experiences (parvaprajia janmantariya samskarab), leaving behind 
all material elements, gross or subtle. This subtle body remains along 
with the empirical self till the attainment of liberation. 

Regarding the transference of karmaic effects, the Buddhist view 
is wholly different from that of the Vedanta. The Buddhists take 
their stand on their doctrine of momentariness, and explain that the 
mental and material constituents (nimaripa) of a being undergo 
change, in other words, birth and death, cessation and re-appearance, 
decay and origination, occur at every moment, which has not even an 
infinitesmal duration. These are as dynamic as nature and are never 
static even for a moment. Hence the karmaic effects are transmitted 
every moment. At the time of death the  namarüpa obtains 
the subtlest form modified by the impressions of past life and develops 
a will for re-existence (pratisandhivijnana) which in turn gives rise in 
the next existence to the nascent mental state (bbavanga-citta) similar 
to the Yogacara conception of zlayavijfíána or consciousness-receptacle. 
This bhavaniga-citta comes out of the womb or the egg-shell and deve- 
lops the nascent sense-organs. Hence, according to the Buddhists, there 
is rebirth and not transmigration and the reborn namariipa carries 
with them all the karmaic effects of past life. 

They explain the continuity of a constituted . being and 
its karmaic effects as a ceaseless flux like fire passing over 
dry grass in a field. In the day to day life of an individual, this 
ceaseless change is perceptible. An individual never remains identically 
the same from day to day i.e. from moment to moment. In this 
unending flux death and rebirth are mere sequences. The flux ceases 
only when the individual realises the Truth and arrests the flow of 
karmaic effects or mental dispositions (samskara). 


38 (i) Vijiinamaya= consciousness as an active agent. 
- Gi) Manomaya — will as instrumental. 
(iii) Pranamaya= vital breath or physical organism as energy. 
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The Mahàyaniss do not admit the existence of the phenomenal 
world of beings and objects, which according to the Yogacara school, 
is the mental. creation of a being out of desires conserved in a latent 
form from time immemorial (anddikalavasana). It is a conceptual 
world (prapafica) of its own—a world which has no more existence 
«than objects seen in a dream’, Hence the Yogacarins do not speculate 
about nāmarāpa ot their momentariness. The Madhyamikas go a 
step further and do not even admit that the phenomenal world is an 
extension of mind. They simply state that the origin, continuity and 
decay of the phenomenal world has no more existence than delusion, 
dream or city of Gandharvas*?, or the two Moons seen by jaundiced 
eyes. 

The Buddhists regard that the Vedantic conception of Jivatman 
stands in the way of the removal of the notion of I-ness (abankara) 
which is the only means for attaining liberation. 

‘The Reality or.the Highest Truth: The conception of Brahman 
or the Absolute varies slightly in the different Upanisads. Sankara 
has tried to reconcile them to propound his own Advayavada or 
Monism. On the basis of statements mainly of the Chandogya 
Upanisad, he says that Brahman is ever existent and is identical 
with the universe. It is both infinitely large and infinitesmally 
small. It is one, teal, eternal, non-dual and  attributeless. In 
the Brhadaranyaka-upanisad (II.3.1.)** there are references to the two 
aspects of Brahman, as Parabrabma and Aparabrabma. The former 
represents the Brahman which is pure, subtle, immortal, undefined, 
attributuless (nirupadbi), transcendent, beyond description with the 
limited vocabularies of the world. The latter represents Brahman as 


39 Lankavatara, p. 274: 

मायाखप्रनिभाभावगन्धर्वनगरोपमाः । 

मरीच्युदकचन्द्राभाः सविकल्पां विभावयेत्‌ ॥ 

cf. Gaudapada, 31: 

स्वप्रमाये यथा हृष्टे गन्धर्वनगर' यथा | 

तथा fra’ gg as’ वेदान्तेषु विच त्तेः ॥ 
4o Madbyamakakarika, VII, 34: 

यथा माया तथा GM गन्धर्वनगर' यथा । 

तथोत्पादस्तथा स्थानः तथा AFT उदाहृतम्‌ ॥ 
47 द्वे वाव ब्रह्मणो--सूपे qd चेवामूर्त' च, मर्त्यः चागतं च, स्थित' च यच्च, सच तच्चु। 
IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 18 
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superimposed by Nescience (Ajiiana) when it appears as gross, limited, 
mortal, determinate, and possessed of certain attributes (sopadbi). 
These two aspects are expressed in the words “tat toam asi" (Thou 
art that)** and compared to a snake and its coils, the snake being the 
Real self and the coil the individuated self. A simpler simile is 
unlimited space limited within a Jar, the former being Parabrabma and. 
the latter Aparabrabme. In the Brbadaranyaka, Chandogya and 
Taittiriya Upanisads, Brahman is described as the supreme bliss 
(paramananda) and pure intelligence (vijfiana). In the Mandukya- 
karika Brahman is said to be indeterminate, inexpressible, eternally 
refulgent and trans-empirical, while in the Brabmasitra (III, 2.22) 
it is stated that Brahman can only be referred to by negations of known 
concepts (neti neti). The conceptions about Brahman in the various 
texts may be summed up thus: 

(i)  Brabman is non-dual, inexpressible, trans-empirical and can be 
spoken of by negative concepts only; (ii) Brahman is immanent in 
the universe, and (ii) Brahman exists, it is pure intelligence and 
supreme bliss (sat-cit-znanda) and (iv) - Brahman may become limited, 
gross and endowed with attributes from the conventional but not 
- from the highest standpoint. 

The Monistic philosophy of Vedinta finds a better exposition in 
the Buddhist, specially Mahayanic texts, in which the Truth is 
repeatedly referred to as non-dual and non-divisible (advayam advaidbi- 
karam). In the Pali texts Nirvana is described by negatives only as 
not born, not diseased, not dying, not happiness, not unhappiness and 
so forth. It is only in popular phraseology we come across its posi- 
tive account as tranquil, i. e., undisturbed by origin and decay (fantam), 
happy (sukham) and deathless (amrtapadam). The Mahayanists are 
emphatic in their statements that the Reality is attributeless (sainyata), 
oneness and sameness (tatbatz), the end of phenomenal existences 
(bbitakof), the sum-total of all existences (dbarmadbatu). It is ever 
existent, unoriginated and undecaying, and as such it is unchangeable 
and infinite and can in no circumstances become limited. Thus, it is 
apparent that the Buddhists were more accurate than the  Vedàntists 
in their exposition of the Monistic philosophy. 


42 Chandogya, VI, 8. 7, 
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The first fundamental difference between Vedanta and Buddhism 
regarding the highest Truth is the former's attempt to offer a 
positive description of the Reality as existent (sat), pure conscious- 
ness (cit) and supreme bliss (manda). Excepting the attribute 
‘sat’ and that also used very discreetly, the other attributes 
are mot acceptable to the Buddhists, who contend that any 
positive description of the transcendental implies its opposites viz., 
non-existence, non-consciousness and non-bliss and that any charac- 
terization of the Reality is false representation (prapaiica). The only 
approach to the highest Reality, they state, is possible by negation 
alone. The Madhyamikas confine themselves therefore to the descrip- 
tion .of nirvana in pure negative terms thus: Nirvana is that which 
is neither to be eschewed nor to be obtained; which is neither eternal 
nor subject to extinction; which is beyond origin and decay.** But 
they do not say that Nirvana or Buddha or Tathagata is non-existent. 
They agree with the Vedantists in holding that the Absolute is 
not non-existent, They hold that those who attempt to characterize the 
inexpressible undecaying one get bewildered by characterization and 
do not visualise the Tathagata,** 

The second fundamental difference between Vedanta and Buddhism 
lies in the Vedantic conception of the Absolute becoming limited 
temporarily although superficially. The Buddhists are unrelenting jn 
their arguments that the Real must remain the Real for ever and suffer 
no change even superficially and temporarily because it can no longer 
be called Absolute. They have used the terms unteal or conventional 
(samurti) and real or absolute (paramartha) but they regard the former 
as non-existent as objects seen in a dream. They hold that there is 
no via media between the two, hence, they do not accept the concep- 


43 Madbyamakakárika, XXV, 3: 


अप्रहीणमसंप्राप्तमचुच्छिन्नमशाश्वतम्‌ । 
अनिरुद्धमनुत्पन्नमेतन्निर्वाणमुच्यते Il 

cf. Gandapada. 32: 
न निरोधो न चात्पत्तिणे बद्धो न च बाधकः । 


न सुसुक्षुणंवेसुक्त इत्येषा परमार्थता ॥ 
44 Madbyamakakarika, XXII, 15: 


प्रपश्चयन्ति ये बुद्ध प्रपश्चातीतमन्ययम्‌ | 
ते प्रपश्चाहताः सर्वे न पश्यन्ति तथागतम्‌ ॥ 
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tion of Aparabrahma. Even the temporary and superficial association 
of two with opposite characteristics, viz., purity and impurity, unlimi- 
tédness and limitedness, they state, is as illogical as the co-existence 
of blackness and whiteness, of hotness and coldness. 

It is noteworthy that the Vedantic conception of the identity of 
Brahman with the universe** is fully endorsed by the Madhyamikas 
who state that there is not the slightest. difference between Nirvana 
and the phenomenal world (Samsara)**. 

The Yogacarins hold a view midway between the Madhyamikas 
and the Vedantists in that.they qualify ‘the Absolute as not only 
existent (sat) but also as pure mind or consciousness (vijfiánamatra). 
They haye also introduced the conception of Tatbagatagarbba which 
bears comparison with the Vedantic conception of Jivatman. In the 
Lañkäāvatāra (p. 77) it is stated that the Teacher spoke of the 
Tatbágatagarbha, which is pure and refulgent by inherent nature, 
dwells in every living being, encased in sense-organs and other constitu- 
ents forming a being. It is like an invaluable jewel wrapped 
in a dirty cloth. It is. ever existent, unchanging, tranquil and 
eternal. In the text, care however has been, taken to point out 
that their conception ‘of Tathagatagarbba is not identical with 
the heretical doctrine of the soul-theorists. as they do not admit 
the existence of the Highest Soul (Paramatman). 


N. Durr 


45 Chandogya, II. 14. 1: «qd' खल्विदं ब्रह्म । 

+46 Madhyamakakārikā, XXV. 19. 
न संसारस्य निर्वाणात्कि' चिदस्ति विशेषणम्‌ | 
न निर्वाणस्य संसारात्कि' चिदस्ति विशेषणम्‌ ii 


Duhkha-Satya 

The first Noble Truth of Buddhism, Dukkbam ariyasaccam, is 
generally translated by almost all scholars as «The Noble Truth of 
Suffering", and it is interpreted to mean that life according to 
Buddhism is nothing but suffering and pain. This translation. and 
interpretation are highly unsatisfactory and misleading. It is because 
of this natrow translation and interpretation that many people are 
misguided to regard Buddhism as pessimistic. First of all, Buddhism 

_is neither pessimistic nor optimistic. It takes a realistic view of life 
and of the world. It looks at things objectively. It does not falsely 
lull you to live in a fool’s paradise, nor does it frighten and agonize 
you with all kinds of ideas of imaginary fears and sins. It tells you 
exactly and objectively (yathabbitam) what you are and what the 
world is, and shows you the right way to perfect freedom, peace, 
tranquility and happiness. 

It is true that the Pali word dukkha or Sanskrit dubkha in ordinary 
usage means “suffering”, “pain” or *'misery" as opposed to the 
word sakha meaning “happiness”, “comfort” or "ease". But the 
term dukkha as the first Noble Truth has a philosophical meaning and 
connotes an enormously wider sense. It is admitted that the term 
dukkha in the first Noble Truth contains the ordinary meaning of 
"suffering" or “pain”, but in addition to that ic includes also deeper 
ideas such as “imperfection”, ‘impermanence’, “emptiness”, *'un- 
substantiality", “conflict”. It is difficult therefore to find one word 
to embrace the whole conception of the term dwkkba as the first Noble 
Truth, and so it is better to leave it, untranslated than to give an 
incomplete and wrong idea by conveniently rendering it as “suffering” 
or “pain”. 

Buddhism does not deny happiness in life. On the contrary it 
admits different forms of happiness, both material and spiritual, for 
laymen as well as for monks. But all that is included in the dukkha. 
Even the very pure states of dbyana attianed by the practice of higher 
meditation, which are free even from a shadow of suffering or pain in 
the accepted sense of those words and which may be described as 
unmixed happiness, and also the state of dhyana which is free from 
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sensations both pleasant (sakha) and unpleasant (dukkba) and which is 
only pure equanimity and awareness—even these extremely high, pure 
spiritual states.are included in the dukkha. Not because they are 
suffering or pain, but because they too ate saikhara, conditioned, 
subject to change, impermanent and unsubstantial. 

The conception of the dukkha as the first Noble Truth may be 
viewed from three aspects: (1) dukkha as ordinary suffering (dukkba- 
dukkba), (2) dukkha as change (viparin@ma-dukkba) and (3) dukkha 
as conditioned state (sankbara-dukkha).* 

All kinds of suffering in life like birth, old age, sickness, death, 
. union with unpleasant conditions, sepatation from beloved ones and 
agreeable conditions, not getting what one desires, grief, lamentation, 
distress—all such forms of physical and mental suffering, which are 
universally accepted as suffering and pain, are included in the dukkha 
as ordinary suffering (dukkha-dukkha). . 

A happy feeling, a happy condition in our life is not permanent, 
not everlasting. It changes sooner or later. When it changes it pro- 
duces an unhappy feeling, an unhappy condition. This vicissitude is 

‘included in the dukkha as change (viparinama-dukkba). 
These two forms of dukkha, namely dukkba-dukkha and viparina- 
ma-dukkba, may be included in the first Noble Truth according to 
the conventional (sambrti) sense. . : 

But the third form of dukkha, i.e. dukkha as a conditioned state 
(saribbára-dukkba), is dukkha in the ultimate sense (paramartha), and 
calls for a little analytical explanation of what we consider as * being", 
as “individual” or as “I”, According to Buddhist philosophy what 
we call a "being", ‘individual’ or «I" is only a combination of 
everchanging physical and mental energies which may be divided into 
. five aggregates (pancakkbandba). The Buddha says: “In short, these 
five aggfegates of attachment are dükkha" (sankbittena paficupádanak- 
kbandba dukkba). Here it should be clearly understood that the 
dukkha and the five aggregates are not two different things; the five 
aggregates themseleves are the dukkha. We will understand this point 
better when we get an idea about the five aggregates. 


_ i. Visuddbimagga (PTS), p. 499; Abhidharma-samuccaya, pp. 36. 38 (ed. 
Pradhan, Santiniketan, 1950). : 


^ 
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Now what are these five aggtegates which constitute the so-called 
being? i 2 

The first is the aggtegate of matter (r&pakkbandba). In this term 
"the aggregate of matter" are included the four great elements 
(cattari mababbitani), namely, the elements of solidity, fluidity, 
energy and motion, and their derivatives (upadaya-ritpa), In the 
“derivatives of four great elements" ‘are included our five material 
sense organs, i.e. the faculties of €ye, ear, nose, tongue and body and 
their corresponding objects in the external world, i.e. visible form, 
sound, odour, taste and tangible things and also some ideas or thoughts 
which are objects of mind, Thus the whole sphere of matter, both 
internal and external, is included in the aggregate of matter. 

The second is the aggregate of sensations (vedanakkbandba). In 
this group are included all our sensations, pleasant or unpleasant or 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant, experienced through the contact of 
our sense organs with the external world. That is to say, the sensa- 
tions experienced through the contact of the eye with visible forms, 
ear with sounds, nose with odour, tongue with taste, body with 
tangible objects and mind (which is the sixth faculty in Buddhist 
philosophy) with mind-objects or thoughts or ideas. All our physi- 
cal and mental sensations are included in this group. 

The third is the aggregate of perceptions (afiiakkbandba). Like 
the sensations, perceptions also are produced through the contact of 
our seh:e faculties with the external world. 

The fourth is the aggregate of mental formations (sankharakkhan- 
dba). In this group are included all volitional mental activities, both 
good and bad, which produce karmic effects, such as attention (man- 
asikara), will (chanda), determination (adbimokkba), confidence 
(saddba), concentration (samādhi), intelligence or wisdom (panna), 
energy (viriya), desire (raga), repugnance or hate (patigha), conceit 
(mana), idea of self (sakkaya-ditthi) etc, There are 52 such mental 
activities which constitute the aggregate of mental formations. 

The fifth is the aggregate of consciousness (vitifianakkbandba). 
Consciousness isa reaction ora response which has one of the six 
sense faculties (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind) as its basis 
and an external phenomenon as its object. E.g. the visual cc-scious- 
ness has the eye as its basis and a visible form as its object. So is the 
consciousness connected with other faculties, 
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Very briefly these are the five aggregates. What we call “being” 
or “individual” or I" is only a name or a label given to the combi- 
nation of these five groups, They are all impermanent. They are 
in a state of flux of momentary arising and disappearing. One thing 
disappears conditioning the appearance of the next in a series of cause 
and effect. There is no substantiality in them. There is nothing 
behind them that can be called a permanent, unchanging self (atman), 
individuality or any thing that can be called “I”, apart from these 
five aggregates. Everyone will agree that neither matter, nor sensa- 
tion, nor preception, nor any one of those mental activities, nor cons- 
ciousness can really be called “I”. But when these five physical and 
mental aggregates, which are interdependent, are wotking together 

in combination asa physio-psychological machine we get the idea of 
uJ”, But this is only an imaginary idea which is nothing but one of 
those 52 mental formations of the fourth aggregate, which we have 
just mentioned. These five aggregates together, which we popularly 
call a being, are the dukkha itself (sankbara-dukkba). There is no 
other “being” or “I” standing behind these five aggregates who ex- 
periences the dukkha.. There isno unmoving mover behind the 
movement. It is only movement. In other words, there is no thinker 
behind the thought, - Thought itself is the thinker. If you remove 
the thought there is no thinker. Here one cannot fail to notice how 
this Buddhist view ‘is diametrically opposed to the conception of 
Cartesian cogito. 

This is the Noble Truth of Dukkha. This does not at all make 
the life of a Buddhist melancholy or sorrowful, as some people wrong- 
ly imagined. On the contrary, a true Buddhist is the happiest in the 
world. He has no fears or anxieties. He is always calm and serene, 
and cannot be upset or dismayed by changes or calamities, because 
hé sees and takes things as they are. The Buddha was never melan- 
choly or gloomy. He was described by his contemporaries as ‘‘ever- 
smiling” (mibita-pubbangama). In Buddhist paintings and sculptures ° 
the Buddha is always represented with a face happy, contented and 
serene. Never a trace of suffering or agony is to be seen, There 
are two ancient Budhhist texts called the Thera-gatha and the Theri- 
gāthā which are full of happy and joyful utterances by the Buddha's 
disciples, both male and female, who found peace ' and happi- 
ness in his teaching. The king of Kosala once told the Buddha that 
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unlike many a disciple of other religious systems who looked haggard, 
coarse, pale, emaciated and unprepossessing, the disciples of the Buddha 
were “joyful and elated (batthapabattha), jubilant and exultant 
(udaggudagga), enjoying the religious life (abbirataripa), with 
senses pleased (pipitindriya), free from anxiety (appossukka), serene 
(pannaloma), peaceful (paradavutta) and living with.a gazelle's mind 
(migabbatena cetasá) ie. light hearted. The king added that he 
believed that this healthy disposition was due to the fact that ‘these 
venerable ones had certainly realized the great and full significance 
of the Blessed one’s teaching.” Buddhism is quite opposed to melan- 
cholic, sorrowful and gloomy attitude of mind which is considered 
a hindrance to the realization of Truth. On the other hand, it is 
interesting to remember that joy (piti) is ‘one of the seven essential 
qualities to be cultivated for the realization of Nibbana (Bojjban ga). 


W. RAHULA 


5, Majjbima-nikayd II (PTS), p: 121^ 
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Nirodha-Satya 

In the Abhidharma all objects (dharma) are classified under 
two heads, sathskrta (constituted) and asashskrta (unconstituted). 
Objects as are caused or constituted are called ‘sarhskrta’ and those 
which are. not caused or constituted, that is to say, which are eternal, 
are called ‘asarhskrea’. Asamskrta objects are of three: types,— 
‘akasa’; *pratisarhkhya-nirodha' and ‘apratisathkhya-nirodha’. In the 
present paper we confine ourselves to the study of 'nirodha'. In this 
connection it should be borne in miad that according to the Sautrantika 
view,. asathskrta’ objects are denied physical and intellectual 
existence. The Sautrántika thinks that as all objects are fluxional in 
character, their physical or intellectual existence is a contradiction in 
term. It is. for this reason that the Sautrantika has not recognised 
‘nirodha’ as physically or intellectually existing (dravyasat) though its 
existence (as prajfiaptisat) is acknowledged in the Sastras. The 
Vatsiputriyas state that. ‘nirvana’ alone is asarhskrta, and therefore 
they do not also admit its dravyasattà, The Yogacára school does not 
recognise the dravyasatta of ‘nirodha’ apart from consciousness. The 
Madhyamikas also cannot posit ‘nitodha’ as physically existing. It 
seems therefore that it is only in the opinion of the Vaibhasika that 
‘nirodha’ possesses dravyasattà, and it will be our endeavour in this 
article to discuss *nirodha' as described by the Vaibhasika.* 

Nirodha is classified under three heads, viz., 'Pratisaimkhya. 
nitodha’, *Apratisarhkhyd-nirodha! and ‘Anityata-nirodha’, it is 
worthy of notice that in the original Abhidharmako$a we come 
across two types of nirodha, — Pratisarhkhyanirodha and A pratisarhkhya- 
nirodha. But the Anityatinirodha also has been specifically 
mentioned in the Sphütartha. | 

It is to be seen that the two terms, ‘nirodha’ and *nirodha-satya' 
have not been used as synonyms. Because the term ‘nirodha’ has 
been used to refer to-three types of ‘nirodha’, while the term ‘nirodha- 


1 The present, article has been written on the basis of the Abhidharmakosa 
of Vasubandhu and its Commentary, Sphütarthà of Yagomitra, For a more 
comprehensive account of ‘Nirodha-Satya’ the reader may consult the book 
entitled ‘Vaibhasika Daríana' (in Bengali) written by the writer, . ` 
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satya’ denotes only pratisathkhyanirodha and apratisarnkhyanirodha.- 
It is for this reason that when the Abhidharmakosa describes *nirodha-, 
satya’ as one of the four ‘Arya-satyas’, it means: pratisarhkhya- 
nirodha and apratisathkhyanirodha only and does not take notice 
of anityata-nirodha. 

The term ‘nirodha’ is generally used to denote negation. The 
expression ‘nirodha of a jar’ means the negation or the destruction 
ofa jar. Similarly the sentence ‘the current of the stream has been 
niruddha (stopped)' conveys that the stream which had been flowing 
on from before has ceased, that is to say, the current is no more 
and has been destroyed. But in the present article, where we 
propose to review the nirodha-satya from the Vaibhasika point of view, 
it cannot be maintained that the term conveys the sense of negation, 
inasmuch as according to the Vaibhisika, negation is a figment of 
imagination like the rabbit’s horn. Nirodha has been described 
in Buddha-vacana as an Arya-satya. Further the Vaibhasika includes 
pratisarhkhyanirodha and. apratisamkhyanitodha in the list of 
asarhskrta objects. And, as such they are recognised as eternal 
entities. Hence, pratisarhkhyanirodha and apratisamkhyanirodha 
are not, in the opinion of the Vaibhisika, of the nature of negation. 

Let us now analyse the derivative meaning of the term ‘nirodha’, 
The suffix to imply ‘bhava’ has not been attached, but it conveys the 
meaning of the agent (kartr). As such the derivative meaning of the 
word ‘nirodha’ is, that which retards or shuts out. It is for this reason 
YaSomitra has described ‘vi-sathyoga’ or pratisathkhyanirodha as ‘a 
closed door, which shuts out the ciferent klefas'. So the Vaibhasika 
conceives of the pratisarhkhyanirodha and apratisarhkhyanirodha 
as different kinds of ‘invincible walls’ which are eternal entities, The 
person striving for Nirvana does not create pratisarhkhyanirodha 
and apratisathkhyanirodha, but he collects those. ever-existing entities 
for his own purpose i.e., for the attainment of Nirvana. 


Pratisamkbyanirodba 
The Vaibbasika texts have mentioned only two varieties of nirodha- 
satya, viz., pratisarhkhyanirodha and apratisarhkhya-nirodha. The term 
pratisarhkhyanirodha may be explained as nirodha, which an individual 
secures by means of pratisaÍkhya. It is with the help of the 


Anantarya-marga’ (the 16th ksana of the Nirvedhabhágiya) the 
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individual drives out the kle$as, and with the help of the. 
‘Vimukti-marga’ (the first fifteen ksanas of the Nirvedhabhigiya) 
the door of the visathyoga or pratisathkhyanirodha is’ shut against. 
these different kleSas.- It is therefore to be understood that. the. 
‘nirodha’ which the individual attains through the pursuit. of 
vimuktimarga is called pratisarhkhyanirodha. 

But it should be pointed out that the aforesaid meaning. of. 
pratisathkhyanirodha cannot be endorsed in view of the fact that the. 
Vaibhasika texts have laid ic down that certain apratisarhkhyanirodhas 
.too may be secured with the help of pratisamkhya or vimuktimárga. 
It is therefore quite in the fitness of things that Vasubandhu has 
sought to describe or define it in a different way. .In his opinion 
pratisamkhyanirodha is an object which retards contact. . The prefix 
vi’ in the term visathyoga suggests ‘opposition’, and as such the term 
(visarmyoga) means ‘that which opposes or retards contact"... 

It should -be mentioned here that though pratisarhkhyanirodha 
means ‘what retards contact’, still it does not set forth the full connota- 
tion of the term. “From a critical study of YaSomitra's Sphütartha it 
appears that pratisarhkhyanirodha means those objects which invariably 
oppose the attainment of contact with ‘sasrava’ objects. The individual 
who is fortunate enough to realise pratisarkhyanirodha will no more 
come in contact with sasrava objects. As the nirodha is obtained 
through pratisarhkhya it is called pratisahkhyanirodha. The ‘asravas:, 
such as kle$as and others cannot reside in the asarhskrta objects as 
ether and the like, and as such asarhskrta objects are not sasravas, 
Even some sathskrea objects, such as marga-satya and others cannot be 
the locus of the asravas. So margasatya and such others are not 
sasrava. It is to be seen that the nirodha of those sarnskrta objects, 
whether sasrava or anasrava, which may ‘have been born but never 
come to life (anutpatti-dharmà), is not called pratisarhkhyanitodha iu 
the Abhidharma text. So the object. that invariably : retards the 
attainment of contact with the sasrava objects that are past, born and 
are in the embryo form, is called the pratisamkhyanirodha. 

It is to be carefully noticed that ‘satnyoga’ and ‘prapti’ ate not 
synonymous, according to the Vaibhasika text. - Both 'sattvakhya' and 
‘asattvakhya’ objects may have sarhyoga, ‘but’ according to the 
Vaibhasikas, prapti has been admitted in the case of sattvakhya objects 
- only. Those that relate to objects endowed with life, are called 
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sattvakhya. The Vaibhasika admits ‘prapti’ in the case of pratisarhkhya- 
nirodha, though the latter is not a sattvakhya object. To be precise, 
what waxes with the waxing of the body and wanes with the 
waning of the body is called sattvakhya. But pratisarhkhyanirodha is 
an eternal entity and cannot be looked upon as a sattvakhya object, 


still its prápti has béen admitted by the Vaibhisikas. 


It.has been stated above that pratisathkhyanirodha is an object 
which invariably retards the attainment of contact with sásrava objects, 
Now, a question may be raised here, if it were said that pratisarhkhya- 
nirodha is the object invariably retarding the contact with sástava 
objects, and not the attainment of contact with them as stated in the 
description, the description of the pratisarkhyanirodha could have been 
quite accurate and precise. In answer to this, it may be pointed out 
that the pratisamkhyánirodha cannot retard the contact with the 
sisrava objects in general, but it can only oppose the attainment of 
contact with the sasrava objects. The raison d'etre is this that when 
the individual with the help of the ‘dnantarya-marga’ drives out the 
kleSas, and the pratisarhkhyanirodha shuts the door against them, the 
contact of kleSas with the individual ceases; but that does not mean 
that the kle$as cannot have any contact whatsoever with any other 
things outside the individual. It comes to this therefore, that if 
pratiscrhkhyanirodha was described only as the object retarding the 
contact with sasrava objects, and not as the object retarding the 
attainment of contact with the sistava objects, the description would 
not have been correct and adequate. 


Pratisarhkhyanirodha has no ‘sabhagahetu’, because ‘sabhagahetu’ 
is possible only for the sarhskrta objects: According to the Vaibhasikas, 
the pratisathkhyanirodha has been included in the list of asarhskrta 
objects. ‘So it is an eternal entity. Pratisarhkhyanirodha can neither be 
‘described as past nor as *anutpattidharma', but it lives'in the present. 
It is for this reason that che pratisathkhyanirodha cannot be retarded 
by anything else. It should be stated here that pratisarhkhyanirodha 
‘does. not. also become the sabhagahetu of any other object. Aprati- 
sathkhyanirodha and anityatinirodha are called nirodhas, but there 
15 no- similarity between. them. and the’ pratisamkhyanirodha. So 
pratisamkhyanirodha is decribed as ‘a-sabhaya’, ‘i.e., having no 


similarity with others, and-it is an eternal entity, Pratisarhkhya- 
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nirodha is not negation and as such it has no negatum (pratiyogt 
object). 

Vasubandhu opines that pratisarbkhyanirodhas are innumerable; 
and, those are not uniform either. As otherwise, on the attainment 
of pratisarhkhyanitodha as a result of the knowledge of one of the 
Aryasatyas, such as, ‘dharma-jfiana wich duhkha as its content’, the 
pursuit of other kinds of Aryasatyas, such as, 'dharma-jfana relating 
to samudaya’ etc., would become useless. And, in view of the fact 
that pratisathkhyanirodha obstructs the way, the Anantaryamarga 
can no longer drive out the kleSas. But if we admit the plurality 
of pratisarnkhyanirodha such anomalies would be obviated. For, the 
particular pratisathkhyanirodha, which is obtained by ‘dharmajfiana 
relating to duhkha’, does not obstruct the way through which kle§as 
are driven by ‘dharmajfianaksinti relating to samudaya-satya and 
so on. i 

Apratisamkbya-nirodba 

Prima facie apratisamkhyanirodha is that which is ‘not prati- 
sathkhyanirodha’. But this interpretation is not accurate, as 
anityatánirodha is also ‘not pratisatnkhyanirodha’, Vasubandhu 
defines apratisarhkhyanirodha as that form of nirodha which perma- 
nently obstructs the creation of objects (vastu), thereby distin- 
guishing it from ‘anityatanirodha. The latter does not obstruct 
the creation of objects, but it obstructs the existence of the created 
objects (utpanna-vastu). It is for this reason the Buddhist philosophers 
believe in the transitoriness or fluxional character of all created objects. 


Apratisarhkhyanirodha cannot also be explained as the nirodha 
which is ‘not attainable by means of pratisamkhya or vimukei-marga’, 
as in that case also it becomes applicable to anityatanirodha. More- 
over such an explanation often proves to be inadequate. As for 
example, according to the Vaibhasikas, a ‘srotapanna person (one 
who is in the stream leading to Nirvana) has no more to suffer from 
*apáya-gati (i. e., he is not to be reborn.in the preta or tiryak-yoni) 
The apratisamkhyanirodha form of barrier against his future 
'apayagati has thus been obtained by means, of pratisamkhya, This 
nirodha cannot be pratisamkhyanirodha as it obstructs apaya-gati, 
which is anutpattidharma, whereas the function of pratisarkhyanirodha 
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is to retard the sásrava objects; past, born of yet to be born 
(utpattidharma). 

It has also been suggested that apratisarbkhyanirodha is obtain- 
able by a form of ‘pratyayavaikalya’ (absence of the totality of creative 
elements), which is ‘a-pratisatikhya’ (not ptatisathkhya). In this 
definition pratyayavaikalya has been equated with apratisarhkhya, 
and thus it indicates the process of attainment of apratisamkhyanirodha. 
But, according to the Vaibhasikas, absence or abhava being illusory 
(alika), absence of the totality of creative elements (pratyayavaikalya) 
can hagdly be accepted as the means of attainment of apratisarkhya- 
nirodha, 

Vasubandhu's definition of apratisathkhyanirodha (nirodha which 
permanently obstructs the origin of dharma or objects) helps us to 
distinguish it from anityatanirodha and also from pratisathkhyanirodha, 
The former obstructs the existence of constituted objects and not 
their origin, while the latter prevents. the attainment of contact with 
sasrava objects and not their existence or origin, 

According to the Vaibhasika a person who is ‘sattvavasastha’ is 
‘described as *Asarhjüikasattva'. An asathjhikasattva person during his 
‘sattvavasa’ naturally acquires certain condition or state of है spiritual 
upliftment when he is not baffled by future sāsrava objects. During 
this state of asatnjnikata, therefore, the very creation of sásrava objects 
is obstructed for a specific period. This makes it almost similar to 
apratisarhkhyanirodha, and may be mistaken for the latter. \ On 
analysis, however, it will be found that there is a subtle difference 
between the two. Apratisarhkhyanicodha permanently obstructs -the 
creation or origin of all objects, whereas the asarhjfikatva prevents the 
origin of sasrava objects only during the state of asarhjfiikats, while out 
of the state of asathjñikatã a person may once again be baffled. by the 
sásrava objects. 

The Vaibhisikas mention another form of nirodha, viz., Asath jii- 
kantrodha-samapatti or Nirodha-samápatti. This may be acquired by 
a person, susceptible to all desires, by means of meditation. On its 
attainment sasrava objects do not originate in a person, expert in 

7^. during the period of his meditation. So during the state 
ov. .todha-samavatei also the origin of sástava objects is obstructed 
temporarily for him. But the exptession, ‘permanent obstruction’ of 
the origin of objects in respect of apratisathkhyanirodha, will enable 
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us to distinguish it from the above-mentioned nirodha-samapatti, 
which effects a temporary obstruction only 

— ApratisathkhyZnirodha effectively and permanently retards the 
origitr of Anasrava objects as well. A ‘srotapanna’ person, free from 
the two kleSas born of low sight and low thoughts, becomes ‘Anagami 
(i-e., one who will be born once more only to attain Nirvana). Such 
persons are generally averse to the acquisition of more and more higher 
states of existence, and those anāgāmīs who attain nirvana during 
their *antarabhava" (the period intervening becween the death in one 
existence and rebirth in another) do not require these higher planes. By 
means of their knowledge or pratisamkhya they obtain a form of 
apratisarhkhyanirodha which obstructs the origin of future anasrava 
higher planes for them. Though it is attained by means of prati- 
sathkhya still it retards the origin of anasrava constituted objects. 

In summing up it may be observed, therefore, that che existence 
of all constituted objects, sasrava and anastava, is obstructed by anitya- 
tanirodha; the attainment of contact with sisrava objects, past, born 
or yet to be born is obstructed by pratisathkhyanirodha;, and, the very 
creation or origin of anutpattidharma objects, sasrava or anasrava, is 
permanently obstructed by apratisarhkhyanirodha. The first strikes 
at the existence, the second at the attainment, and, the third at 
the very origin. x 

The constituted objects are related to anityatanirodha by their 
own creative elements, as they ate created in collaboration with chat 
nirodha. The pratisathkhyanirodha is attainable only by pratisathkhya 
or vimuktimarga and by no other process. Apratisathkhyaairodha 
may, however, be obtained by nature as well as by pratisarkhya, 
Some even believe that it may be attained by ptatyayavaikalya, which 
is not accepted by the Vaibhasikas. 

ANANTA Kumar NYAYA-TARKATIRTHA 


Pratityasamutpada 


Pratityasan.utpáda is one of the modes of casual relation in 
Buddhism—the other being Patthananaya. It is ‘a mode marked by 
the simple condition of the happening of a phenomenon on the 
occurrence of its sole invariable antecedent phenomenon." It states 
that things of the world are neither duc to one cause (ekahetuka) 
nor are they causeless (ahetuka). It proves that things are due to 
manifold. causes (nanahetuka). 

Buddhaghosa states that pratityasamutpada is one of the four 
difficult subjects? (catvati dugkarasthanáni) to be expounded. It is 
to be understood under four different aspects of profundity (catvati 
gambhirasthanini), viz., meaning (arthz), doctrine (dharma), teaching 
(deSana) and penetration (prativeda). It should further be known 
according to the four different methods as to the meaning (catvara 
arthanaya) and these are the method of unity (ekatvanaya), of 
diversity (nanatvanaya), of non-occupation (abyaparanaya) and of the 
nature of being such (evamdharmatanaya). This formula is charac- 
terised as the order of becoming (dharmasthitata), happening of things 
(dharmaniyamata), suchness (tathata), uncontrariness (avitathata) and 
this-conditioned nature (idapratyayata). 

Pratitya (prati--./i-+-ya) means after reaching (prapya), or depend- 
ing on (apeksya), and samutpada means origination. Combining the 
two we get dependent origination. t establishes that things have 
only a dependent origination. 

We are told chat the Buddha, while sitting under the Bodhi tree, 
determined to acquire enlightenment, realised at the third watch of 
the night the root cause of all sufferings and sotrows, which is 
comprised in the second noble truth (samudayasatya), the concatenation 
of causes and effects, viz., praticyasamutpada (dependent otigination) 
with its 12 nidānas or links. They are: (1) avidyà (ignorance), 
(3) samskara (impression), (3) vijfiana (conciousness), (4) namarüpa 


1 Tabbhavabhavibhavakaramattopalakkhito paticcasamuppádanayo. 
2 The other three are noble truths (satya), being (sattva) and pratisandhi 
(rebirth). 
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(mind and matter), (5) sadayatana (six organs of sense), (6) spar$a 
(contact), (7) vedana (feeling), (8) trsnd (desire), (9) upadana (attach- 
menù, (10) bhava (existence), (11) jati (birth) and (12) jaramarana 
(old age and death). This is the wheel of life revolving day after day 
from birth to death and death to birth. 

Here is given a brief exposition of the terms constituting the for- 
mula. Avidya (ignorance) is the non-comprehension of the four Noble 
Trutks (aryasatya), the past (piirvanta), the future (aparanta), both 
the past and the future (purvantaparanta) and pratityasamutpáda (depen- 
dent origination). Ir is identified with delusion (moha). Samskara 
(impression) denotes actions which are (i) meritorious (punyabhi- 
samskara), (i) sinful {apunyabhisamskara) and (iii) static (anefyabhi- 
samskára) Punyabhisamskara appertains to eight kamavacaraku$ala 
and five riipavacarakuSalacetanas (volitions), apunyabhisamskara to 
twelve akuSalacetands (volitions) and anefijabhisamskara to four 
arüpakufalacetanis (volitions} ony. They ate thus wholesome and 
unwholesome worldly volitions (cetanas) These three together with 
the three kinds of deeds belonging to the body (kàyika), speech 
(vàcasika) and mind (manasika) are the six samskáras (impressions) 
which are conditioned by ignorance (avidya) ^ Vijfiána (consciousness) 
means here pratisandhivijfiana (rebirth consciousness) and pravretivijhana 
(a continuous flow of mental states). Pratisandhivijfiana is of nineteen 
kinds while pravrttivijiana is of thirty-two laukika vipakas (resultants). 
Namarüpa (mind and matter) denote pratisandhindma and pravrttinama, 
and pratisandhirüpa and pravrttirüpa. Pratisandhináma means thirty-five 
cetanas (volitions) associated with ninteen pratisandhis while pravrtti- 
nama denotes thirty-five cetanas (volitions) associated with thirty-two 
laukika citeas, By pratisandhirüpa is meant the nineteen kinds of 
pratisandhi and karmajatüpa (form arising out of deeds), and by 
pravrttirüpa is taken the pravrtticittajarüpa (form arising out of mind 
in this life).  Sadayatana denotes caksayatana (eye-base), Srotrayatana 
(car-base), ghránayatana (nose-base), jihvayatana (congue-base), kaya- 
yatana (body-base) and maniyatana (mind-base). Caksayatana is 
caksuprasada (sensitivity of eye) and so on „while manayatana is 
thirty-two laukika vipakas (resultants). Sparŝa (contact) is of six 


3 This is the meaning in the Abhidhammapitaka while in the Suttapitaka 
it means non-comprehension of the four Noble Truths. 
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kinds corresponding to the six kinds of ayatanas (bases). Caksusparsa 
{eye-contact) is contact associated with eye-consciousness (caksu- 
vijfiana), Srotrasparsa (ear-contact) is contact associated with ear-cons- 
ciousness (Srotravijfiana), and so forth, but manosparsa (mind-contact) 
is but contact associated with twenty-two laukika vipakas (resultants). 
Vedana (feeling) is also of six kinds corresponding to six sense-organs. 
Caksuvedani (feeling born of eye) is feeling associated with eye- 
consciousness ( caksuvijfiana) and so on while manovedana is but 
feeling associated with thirty-two laukika vipakas (resultants). Trsna 
(craving) is of six kinds, viz., riipatrsna (craving for form), $abdatrsna 
(craving for sound), gandhatrsna (craving for smell) rasatrsna 
(craving fot taste), sprstavyatrsna (craving for touch) and dharmatrsna 
(craving for objects). Riipatrsna is craving for the visible objects. 
Similarly Sabdatrsna is craving for the sounds and so forth. 
Upadana (attachment) is of four kinds: kama, drsti, Silaveata and 
átmavada, Kamupadina is mental concomitants rooted in greed 
(lobha cetasika). : Drstupadana is the wrong view that there is no 
resultant of the gift, Silavratupádána is the belief that ceremonial 
observances lead to purification. Atmavadupadina is the belief in 
the existence of one’s individuality. Bhava (existence) is of two 
kinds: karmabhava and  utpattibhava. Karmabhava is twenty-nine 
kusala and akuSala cetanis (wholesome and unwholesome volitions) 
and twenty ways of good conduct and of evil conduct associated’ 
with these cetanás (volitions). It represents the active side of life. 
Utpattibhava is the resultant of thirty-two laukika vipikas and thirty- 
five cetasikas and the material phenomena produced by karma. 
Jari (birch) is the appearance of the five skandhas (aggregates) of a 
being who is reborn. Jara (decay) is the decay of those skandhas. 
Marana (death) is the passing away of those skandhas. 


Pratityasamutpada refers to three periods—the past, present 
and the future, Avidya (ignorance) and samskara (impression) 
belong to the past, vijñāna, namariipa, sadayatana, spar$a, vedana, 
trend, upadana and bhava to the present, jati and jaramarana 
to the future. Is has twelve factors (ahga) as mentioned above. 
It has also twenty rhodes (akara). Thus in the past there 
are five causes and in the present there are five resultants. 
Similarly there are five causes in the present and five resultants 
also in the future, There are four groups (saüksepa) in this formula: 
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one casual group in the past, one resultant group in the present, 
one casual group in the present and one resultant group in the 
^Püture. It has three connections (sandhi): one between samskara and 
vijfiania, one between vedanà and trsnà and one between bhava and 
jit. There are three rounds (vrtta) in it. They are kleSavetta, 
karmavrtta and vipakavrtta. It has further two roots— avidyà and 
trend. Lastly, it is taught in four different ways: (i) from the 
beginning to the end, (ii) from the middle to the end, (iii) from the 
end to the beginning and (iv) froin the middle to the beginning. 
'Pratityasamutpada (dependent origination) is one of the most 
. fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, as Buddha himself has declared 
‘He who realises pratityasamutpada sees dharma (truth) and he who 
sees dharma (truth) sees pratityasamutpada’. It isa very important 
philosophical doctrine in Mahayana philosophy Nagarjuna, the 
founder of the Madbyamika system, has established his whole 
philosophy on pratityasamu tpáda. According to this doctrine it is 
the nature of all things (bhava) to depend on a number of causes and 
conditions for their origination, and what are so produced cannot be said 
to have independent origination and are without any reality and nothing 
can, therefore, be declared of such unteal things. In the invocatory 
verses at the beginning of his Madbyamikakarika Nagarjuna has 
described pratityasamutpada by eight negatives. He says that there 
is neither origination nor cessation, neither permanence nor imper- 
manence, neither unity not diversity, neither coming in nor going 
out in the principle of pratityasamutpada. Here the negatives describe 
the unrelatedness of everything produced through this principle and 
pratityasamutpada is rightly declared as the cessation of phenomena. 
(prapaficopasama) and all quiescence (Siva). Elsewhere (ch. 24) he has 
further stated that looked at from the relative standpoint (samvrtisatya) 
ptatityasamutpada means origination of the world-order depending on 
a concurrence of causes, but from the absolute standpoint (paramartha- 
satya), it means aon-origination at all times and is equated with 


Nirvana. This is the basic principle of Nagarjuna’s philosophy. 


ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE 


Buddhist Psychology 


In Buddhism there is a very well-defined psychological study, 
vying at times with many a modern concept. The complex and 
intricate internal life of human beings has been sought to be analysed 
and explained in the Pali Tipitaka, ln Abbidbamma texts 
it is stated that the human mind is based on certain notions, 
preconceived as well as originating, so that no one state of miad can 
be a full explanation of any human type. There are, so to say, 
different designations of human types on the psychological analysis 
and the consequential metaphysical status of the human individual. 
In the Puggalapannatti, a Pali canonical text under the Abbidbamma, 
it has been clearly stated at the outset that there are six such designa- 

‘tions on the psycho-metaphysical side of analysis. Now, apparently 
all these six types of designations of the knowing individual may not 
be found to be of a strict scientific division inasmuch as there are 
over-lappings, e.g., between the ayatana-pannatti and the dbatw- 
paññatti; yet there are good grounds in each for special kind of stress, 
as on the objective side in the former and on he mental side in the 
latter. 

. In this psycho-metaphysical analysis of the human individual, the 
very first sine qua non is the doctrine of *the designation of groups’ 
(Khandha-pafinatti). In general Buddhist theory of pafica-skandba 
or five-fold aggregate consisting of the inner and the outer worlds in 
all acts of cognition, this enunciation of the Khandba-pannatti as the 
first ‘designation’ assumes a significant róle in Buddhist psychology of 
the Idealistic type. The rapa (material form), vedand (sensation), 
saññā (perception)", sankbara (confection), and vifi&iana (consciousness) 


have been put under this group, giving a broad classification of the 


1 Cha paññattiyo : —kbandba-panfiatti, ayatana-pannatti, dhatu-pannatti, 
sacca-pannatti, indriya-pannatti, puggala-pannatti (loc, cit, Pt. I., P.T.S., ed. 
R. Morris). 

2 These two terms ‘perception’ and ‘confection’ as equivalents to saiind 
and sankbara have been used by B, C. Law in Designation of Human Types, 
P.T.S. It should be noted that sañña here does not mean 'name' as applied in 
the general paiica-skandba theory of outer designation, as opposed to the inner 
process which is described in this context, 
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different requisites in an act of cognition. lt is well known and 
admitted almost as a universal rule that the mind is the seat of all 
cognitional processes, [n Buddhist: theories of the mind and its 
processes of knowing, it has been generally accepted, in both Hinayana 
and Mahayana schools with certain doctrinal modifications, that the 
mind is the seat of consciousness. This basic recognition of the mind 
in the psycho-physical and consequential philosophico-metaphysical 
doctrines of origin and control of mental states and systematisation of 
knowledge in realising the Ultimate Truth, has been the backbone of 
Buddhist tradition. Starting from the material form which is out 
and there, Buddhist writers have given a predominant róle to our inner 
world of the mental processes, culminating through various notions, 
in the actual psychological re-actions. It is here that the Buddhist 
theory is not purely psychological, but psycho-physical and ultimately 
psycho-ethical. It has been a vexed question whether psychology 
should be studied’ from an ethical attitude, but it has been nonetheless 
generally accepted that ethical . studies have a great anticipation: of - 
psychological analyses, Mrs. Rhys Davids in her Buddbist Psychology 
(a translation of the Dhammasamgani under the Abhidhamma) has 
discussed, in the learned Introduction, this question and this attitude 
in the Buddhist tradition at great length. Psychology is, according. 
to the tradition which is the subject of our discussion, pre-eminently 
suited to an analysis of the human mind in the hope of its exposure 
to an ethical adjudgment. 

If we examine, on a general study, the five-fold Khanda-pannatti 
enumerated and described above, we shall find that the sensory organs 
have their respective fields and réles in the enumeration of different 
kinds of ‘sensation (Vedana). It is, therefore, evident that this first 
‘designation’ (Paffiatti) is mainly a description of the internal states 
and conditions re-acting, under specific circumstances, on particular 
external stimuli coming from the objective world. In this regard, 
Buddhist writers have given us a scientific basis as the starting-point 
in psychology. The next ‘designations’ as enumerated in the text, 
Puggala-pannatti, are the gradual exposition of this» fundamental 
hypothesis. The numbers and groupings may appear to be not 
strictly scientific to modern minds, but that there are different 
groupings depending on, and elucidating, peculiar points of view in a 
psychological situation, is undeniably true. The dyatanapannatti is a 
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twelve-fold ‘group and the dbatu-paiifiatti an eighteen-fold group, 
elucidating the second and the third ‘designations’ respectively. 

These ayatana- and dhatu-pannatti aggregates are enumerated to 

show that in the Buddhist theory, the psychological processes are sen- 
sory, motor and even reflex, depending on the seats or organs and re- 
actions. The ayatanas are these seats as well as the specific qualities 
adhering to the external world that the former are capable to 
grasp. It is interesting here that even the manas or citta that is 
the specific internal conscious state is also included here along with 
dhamma which quality it is capable to grasp. This dhamma is the 
three-fold group without forni (aripa kbandbattayo) of vedana, sanha 
and sankbara.* In- the dbatu-pafifiatti aggregate are listed the same 
twelve-fold group plus six types of viññaņa belonging to six organs 
including the mind (citta), The dhātu-paññatti aggregate is, there- 
fore, enumerated after the ayatana-pafífiatti, for the fact that when 
specific seats or otgans are capable to grasp specific objects in their 
specific qualities, then the actual ‘grasping through a deeper region, 
so to say, takes place. This isthe dhatu-pafifatti aggregate which is 
not merely an aggregate of seats but also of actual re-acting agents. 
Perhaps on that account has the viiifidpa (consciousness), that has been 
specifically included in the first ` ‘designation’ of Kbandba, been once 
more added to this aggregate to show that sensory processes depend 
on consciousness for -actual psychological results to be achieved. It ts, 
however, an hypothesis worked out from the Idealistic position ot 
Buddhism. 

Let us turn a little from the main path to study, in brief, certain 
other implications which. are corollaries. The citta,—which we have 
translated as ‘mind’ in Western terminology for want of a better 
equivalent, though imperfectly—is, in the Buddhist tradition, gener- 

_ ally of four types. These types of mind, as enumerated and explained, 
are judged not merely from the psychological point of view, but also, 


3 ragatica dosanca pabaya mobam 
sammappajano suvimuttacitto 
anupadiyano idha va buram và 
sa bhagava samaniassa hoti (Dhammapada, 1 | 20): 
In this verse there is the ethical approach to the analysis of the mind acting on 
the objective world through spadana. 
4 manopubb:mgama dhamma manosettha manomaya : Dbammapada(1] 1-2) 
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and more so, from the ethico-metaphysical point of view. These are: 
(1) Kamdavacara—it is the ‘mind of desire’ having good (kusala), 
bad (skusala), indifferent (Ariya) and ripe (vipaka) kinds, depending 
on the nature of our mental propensities; (2) Rapavacara—it is the 
‘mind of sublation' having good (kuiala), indifferent (kriya) and 
ripe (vipaka) kinds, possessed by super-human beings residing in 
higher regions; (3) drüpavacara —it is the ‘mind of trance,’ also of 
three kinds as Ripavacara, but possessed by still higher Beings residing 
in nirakara (formless) regions, yet having some karmic propensities to 
manifest; (4) Lokottara—it is the ‘mind of realisation,’ having as 
its object the bliss of Nirvana, and having two kinds depending on 
the Path and the Result. It is the highest Perfection and the ultimate 
Goal, Buddha-hood is included in this category, and in nothing else. 
Ic is, therefore, evident that all these classes are not purely psychologi- 
cal, Ethical, metaphysical and spiritual evaluations are implicated in 
the four different kinds of citta as briefly enumerated and explained 
above. But, however lower or higher the citta may be, it is admitted 
generally in the Buddhist tradition that the three-fold formless group 
(arāūpa kbandbattayo) of vedana, safina and sankbara is the resultant of 
such ‘graded minds’. This three-fold group has its origin in mind 
which again is of lower or higher propensities. 

Consciousness, again, in Buddhist tradition is ever-changing. But 
every consciousness has two elements—one Constant and the other 
Variable. Now, this constant element is the Form of Consciousness 
which is reached in an Order of Thought by mind in well-defined 
Paths (Vithi). The subjective element can rise above the changing 
processes in its state of ‘stream of being’ which is free from process 
of thought (Vitbi-mutta), but che objective process-consciousness (Viths 
-citta) which is the Matter and the Variable element is ever the func- 
tional aspect of the knowing individual: All these varieties of con- 
sciousness, however, have three moments of genesis, existence and 
destruction. The mind, therefore, has an infinite series of thought- 
processes in the construction of a system of thought though the Form 
it reaches. The variability of consciousness is the mind's inner process 
but the constancy of consciousness is its system of Form in the 
synthetic judgments it forms. The subject, however, in its real nature 
is ‘a stream of being’ where thought-processes are capable of being 
transcended, and the Vithi-mutta subject may stay as the metaphysical 
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entity.® It is interesting to compare this analysis of the Buddhist 
theories of mind and its processes,—the objective data and the thought- 
construction on them— with the Kantian epistemology and meta- 
physics. In germinal forms the Abbidtamma tradition in Buddhism 
seems to reflect the much later and much more developed Kantian 
system, The metaphysical subject, again, is tinged with the trans- 
cendental hypothesis here, though not in the Kantian sense, with 
the pronounced stress on the ideality of the conscious subject. 

It remains for us to study the implications of indriya-pannatti or 
‘designation of sense-organs’ in the psychological theory of Buddhism. 
We have discussed above the nature of the @yatana- and the dbatu- 
pannatti aggregates and shown their separate implications, In this 
designation of indriya, there has been a stress on the functional aspect. 
In fact, this aggregate is properly to be designated as ‘a designation 
of functions or faculties’, “Indriya”, says B.C. Law in his Designation 
of Human Types (p.1 E.n.) “literally means a controlling principle or 
force.” — Indriya-pafífiatti is an aggregate of twenty-two such ‘prin- 
ciples’ comprising the regions from sense-desire to the supramundane. 
It is, therefore, not merely the actual seats or senses that are included 
in this aggregate but the ‘controlling ptinciples or forces’ that are 
working on for the control of the human body lest it should cease to 
function, 

Buddhist psychology has a vital bearing on the Buddhist theories 
of morality and spirituality. It is said in the few gathds in the 
cittavaggo of the Dbammapada that the citta or mind is the most 
perturbed and therefore the most dangerous possession of the human 
individual. It is always enticed away to vices, to things of ephemeral 
consequences, to distant paths of darkness, to akusalas of the lowest 
form of kamavacara-state far removed from the higher and higher kinds 
of mental development; but it is through meditation of graded variettes 
(of five kinds), through good and virtuous practice and through inner 
control over the mind’s dissipations that one can achieve peace and 
tranquility, and attain to the state of an Arbat. 


BRATINDRA KUMAR SENGUPTA 
5 CE Compendium of Pbilosopby—Shwe Zan Aung & Mrs, Rhys 


Davids, pp. 25 ff. 
IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 21 


‘Brahman of Sankara and Sunyata of Madhyamikas 


The central point of Saükara's Vedanta is that consciousness 
absolute is tke fundamental reality and Brahman is that conscious- 
ness.’ It is devoid of all attributes (निगुण) and devoid of any distinct 
mark (ब्रिविशेष). It is one indivisible unit without a second (अद्वैत) having 
in itself no difference (खगतमेद) either arising out of an individuality as 
a member of a certain class (खजातीयमेद) or a difference arising out 
of an individuality belonging to another class (विजातीयभेद्‌). Each 
individual ts essentially the same as Brahman but it appears as other 
than Brahman because of adjuncts (उपाधि) that arise out of nescience 
(अविद्या)?. 

The world consisting of individuals is there and it has the self-same 
Brahman as the cause (कारण) both material (उपादान) and efficacious 
(fafaa). The world emanates from it and subsists in it. Now the 
question is how can this non-relational (निरवयविन्‌) Brahman be linked 
up with this relational (अवयविन्‌) world? Sankara, however, says 
this is possible: The world, as it is, does not exist at all nor 
did it ever exist nor will it exist in future. The truly 
existing being is alone Brahman and all else is naught, All else is 


1 ...सर्वस्याकाशादेजंगतस्तत्त्वमध्िष्ठानतया...च पारमार्थिकं सचिदानन्दलक्तरां 
यद्र-पमस्ति . तत्‌. व्रह्मशब्देनेयते Ramakrishna's commentary, Parcadasi, 5, 8, also 
3.28. 

2 वृत्तस्य Brat भेदः पत्रपुष्पफलादिभिः । 

garaua सजातीयो विजातीयः शिलादितः n 
तथा सद्वस्तुनो usu प्राप्तः निर्वोर्यते । 
ऐक्यावधारणद्वेतप्रतिपेध fafa: क्रमात्‌ ॥ 

Paiicadasi, 2. 15-16. also sec, Commentary of Ramakrishna thereunder, 

3 सदन्तर सजातीयः न वेलक्षणयवज्जनात्‌ । नामरूपोपाधिभेद' विना सैव 
सतो भिदा ॥ Op. cit., 2.19. 

4 जगतो यदुपादान मायामादाय तामसीम्‌ । निमित्तः शुद्धसत्त्वां तामुच्यते 
व्रह्म तद्‌ गिरा ॥ Op. cit. 1.44. 'शक्चिद्रयवदज्ञानोपहित' चेंतन्य' खप्रधानतया 
निमित्त स्तोपाधिप्रधानतया उपादानश्च भवति यथा लुना तन्तुकाय प्रति खप्रधानतया 
निमित्त' खशरीरप्रधानतयो पादानश्च भवति (Vedantasara, Vedantavagisa’s edition 
has been used in this paper), pp. 38-35. 

5 मायाविद्ये विद्वायेवसुपाधी परजीवयोः! अखण्डं सबचिदानन्द' qaga 
लक्ष्यते ॥ Op. cita 1.48. 
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maya or adbyasa, the principle of individuation or the principle 
of unifying opposites‘—unification of the self and not-self, 
of the ego and not-ego, of the subject and object, of the 
cause and effect and of Brahman and the world.” Opposites can. 
never be reconciled. But unless they ^re reconciled no experience 
is possible. In our every day experience we are accustomed to 
reconcile such opposites.’ We make an object identified with that 
which itis not. We take a rope to be a snake, There cannot be an 
identification between the rope anda snake in any way. Yet they 
are identified. This is the case also with truth and falsehood. 
Very often we identify truth with falsehood, In fact, there. 


° for such an identification but such is 


cannot be any reason’ 
the case in all human affairs, Such a nature regulates all 
activities,—a law that makes the world as it is.’ A man believes 
as that he is identical with his body and he never explicidy 
denies that he is his body and never feels detached from his 
body. The notion of this false identification (अध्यास) of the self 
with the body would never occur to a person who has an experience 


of himself as the supreme consciousness. It is only one who had 


6 अध्यासो भेदाम्रहेण व्याप्तः तद्विसदश्रेद्ास्ति (qua: Bhamati, Adyar, P- 7, 
7 तथा जीवेन कूटस्थ' सोडन्योन्याध्यास उच्यते । 

अयं जीवो न कूटस्थः विविनक्ति कदाचन t 

अनादिरविवेक्ोऽय' मूलाविद्येति गम्यताम्‌ ॥ 

Paicada$i 6. 24-25. also तद्धर्माणां तु जाड्यचैतन्यनिद्यत्वानिद्यत्वादोना 
इतरेतराध्यासो भविष्यति Bhamati, Adyar, p. 6. 

8 न हि जातु कश्चित्‌ समुदाचरदृत्तिनो प्रकाशतमसी परस्परात्मतया प्रतिपत्तुमर्हति 
Bhamati, Adyar, p. 6. 

9 दृश्यते हिं धर्मिणो विवेकग्रदरोषपि तद्धर्माणामध्यासः यथा PNA 
शृह्यमानेऽपि स्फटिकमणावतिखच्छतया जपाकुसुमग्रतिविम्बोदआहिणि इल्यारुण्याविश्रमः 
op. cit., p. 6. 

10 न च संत्रतिपरमार्थसतोः पारमार्थिकं मिथुनमस्ति op. cita p.14. 

11 स्वाभाविकः अनादिरयं व्यवहारः op. cito p. 15. 

1२ अन्योन्यधर्मा ada अन्योन्यस्मिन्‌ धर्मिणि देहादिधमोन जन्ममरण- 
जराव्याध्यादोनात्मनि धर्मिणि अध्यत्तदेहादिमावे समारोप्य तथा चेतन्यादीनात्मधर्मोन्‌ 
देहादावध्यस्तात्मभावे समारोप्य 'ममेद' जरामरण gagan इति व्यवहार 
op. cita p. 13. 
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realised such a distinction between self and not-self and that he would 
wonder at this identity. 

The identity, of self with not-self has the form of the self 
existing as embodied and not as a conscious body. An individual 
self means a self feeling itself as embodied.!* The i!lusoriness of the 
embodiment is the illusoriness of the body itself as also the 
self’s identity with it. The idea of an object as distinct from the subject. 
is derived from the notion of this embodiment. This notion again 
is born in the consciousness of the self and is regatded as false in 
consideration of its individuality. To be conscious of one's self as an 
individual as in the case ‘I know me’ isto be conscious of me as 
illusory and of the subject, that is, I, as truth. The me is the prototype 
of the whole realm of objectivity, a sort of you (युष्मत्‌). To feel it 
to be illusory is to be aware of the possibility of all objects to be 
illusory. We can never conceive the illusoriness of the world unless 
we start with the illusoriness of me, The illusoriness of me leads to 
the feeling that the self can never be identified with not-self, This 
feeling forms the vety background on which Sankara establishes his 
theory of objective illusion (अध्यास), This objective illusion again 
calls for its counterpart the subjective illusion, the avidya or maya, , 
the principle of individuation. It is an: illusion primary, through 
which the self believes in willing and feeling that it is an individual's, 
This principle exists in Brahman prior to the beginning of actual 
consciousness of one’s self as an individual or prior to the starting of 
this world as an object of experience (भोग), Through it an indivi- 
dual self becomes conditioned and begins to conceive individually 
about himself and also of his subjective experience, Due to such 
experience every individual thinks that there are as many individuals 
as there are beings.’ This principle of individuation is entirely 
dependent because nothing can be coriceived without being related 


13 इदमस्मतप्रत्ययगोचरयोरिति वक्तव्ये युष्मद्प्रहणमत्यन्तमेदोपलक्षणार्थम्‌ । ग्रथाहंकार 
प्रतियोगी त्वंक्रारो नेवमिद' कारः “एते वयम्‌, इमे वयम, amend इति age 
प्रयोगदर्शनात्‌ OP. ०४४. pp. 5- i 

14 अन्योन्यस्मिन्‌ धर्मिण्यात्मशरोरादो अन्योन्यात्मकतामध्यस्य--अदमिदं शरीरादिति 
op. cit . 13 

15 श्रयं च जोवसाक्षी प्रत्यात्मं नाना । एकत्वे Jarà मेंतस्याप्यनुसन्धानप्रसन्गः 
Vedantaparibbasa, (Ny&yapaticanana's edition, is used in this paper) pp. 65-66 
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€ Absolute Brahman 15 


independent. It has nothing to do with condition (निरूपाधिक) and 
has no concern with the world.!* 

This world has no ultimate reality (पारमार्थिकसत्ता) and will be 
perceived as such as long as the ultimate reality is not realised. Even 


to pute consciousness which is Brahman.* 


the mental states arc not teal. But so long this world continues to be 
perceived and Brahman is not realised both the internal and the external 
objects are to be regarded as facts. All these objects have got some 
value. The world also has got a value so long its knowledge as a 
world persists but when the knowledge of Brahman arises (ब्रह्मसाक्षातकार) 
the world with its value ceases automatically 

Brahman is eternal, and has neither positive nor negative attributes, 
It is above all determinations, Words fail to express it. [n it there is. 
a total extinction of empirical life along with the relative distinctions. 
of subject and object. The concept of bliss ia the Turiya state may 
appear as positive, and although there is absence of all determinate 
knowledge the self persists as subject to witness this absence itself, 
In the ecstatic consciousness it breaks through the last vestige of 
subject-object consciousness and attains an absolute state; it 
can then truly be said chat all mele into one atman,—who knows. 
what? The outstanding mark of this state is the sublation of all 
determinate knowledge where the soul regains its original purity and. 
self-sufficiency in which there was a temporary lapse owing to its 


16 तदुपहितं चैतन्यमीश्वरसाक्ती । . तः्वानादि । तदुपाधिमायाया अनादित्वात्‌ । 
मायावच्छिन्न' चेतन्यं परमेश्वरः । मायाया विशेषणत्वे शश्वरत्वम्‌। उपाधित्वे afaa- 
मीश्वरत्वसाक्तित्वयोभेदः। न तु धर्मिणोरीश्वरसाक्तिणोभेदः op. cit., pp. 69-70 

17 प्रमातभेदो नाम न तावदैक्यम्‌ । कितु प्रमातृसत्तातिरिक्कसत्ताकत्वाभावः । 
तथाहि घटादेः खावच्छिन्नचेतन्याष्यस्ततय!ः विषयचैतन्यसत्तैव घटादिसित्ता अधिष्ठान- 
सत्तातिरिक्काया आरोपितसत्ताया अनङ्गीकारात्‌ op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

18 नतु संसारदशायां arm: । यत्र हि gaia भवति तदितर इतरम्पश्यतीति ` 
श्रतेः an चाबाधितपदेन संसारदशायामवार्धितत्वं विवक्षितम्‌, op. cit. p. 75. 

19 ब्रह्मसाक्षातकारानन्तर' fe घटादीनां बाधः। यत्न तस्य सर्यमात्मेवाभूत्तत्‌ केन 
कम्पश्येदिति श्रते op. cit., p. 14. 

20 आनन्द्मयाधिकरण of Brabmasitra, 1.1. i2ff. and — Sankarabbasy; 
thereunder आननन्‍्दात्मकत्रह्प्राप्तिश्व॒ ara: | शोकनितृत्तिश्च — Vedantaparibbasa, 
P. 328 
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association with the limiting adjuncts of the waking and dreaming life. 
It is not a goal to be reached or something to be effected but is the 
self itself, The absolute is not an object to be attained. Freed from 
all Itmitaticus the self attains it oneness with Brahman which is 
undifferentiated consciousness and bliss.?* 

The cardinal point in the metaphysical speculation of the 
Madhyamikas is Sūnyatā, that is, non-existence of everything 
worldly. The world has no independent existence of its own.?? [t is a 
mere apparition of Sunyata?. The objects of the world have no 
existence at all. They are perceived as existing but in essence they 
are not so, To exist in reality is not the same as to be perceived as 
existing. Esse may be percipi but percipi is not esse, Appearance 
though exists per se subsequently dies out and is discovered later on as 
never existing. Yet it has got its empirical value—an empirical reality.?5 
This empirical reality is derived from the absolute where there is not 
even a shadow of distinction between within and without. No doubt, 
absolute thus reached is ineffable and indescribable and may appear as 
if it were identical with nothing. But this negative has its counterpart 
in the positive.”® It is another way of positing a true reality. In truth 
it is "the very opposite of a mere nothing. For it is fulfilment, 
attainment, peace, the goal of life, the object of desire, the end of 
knowledge......It is our finite realm that is the falsity, the mere 


nothing, the absolute is all truth.’ Naturally for the Madhyamikas 


21 उपाधिभूते मायाविद्ये पूर्वोक्के विह्यायाखरड॑ भेदरहित' सचिदानन्द' परत्रह्मौव 
महावाक्येन लक्ष्यते Ramakrishna’s commentary, Pavcadasi, 1.48. See also 
विशुद्धे ब्रह्मणि वेदान्तानां तातपर्यमवसितम्‌ Vedantaparibbasa, p. 60. 

22 Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, Bibliotheca Indica, 9.55. p. 447. 

23 तथागतो हि प्रतिबिम्बभूतेः कुशलस्य धरमंल्य़ाताखवस्य Madbyamakavrtti, 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, pp. 449-50. 

24 न तु प्रतीयमानस्य परमार्थसत्ता Bhamati, Adyar, p. 15. 

25 परीक्षक अपि fe व्यवहारसमये न  लोकसामान्यमतिवर्तन्ते op. cit. 
ए. 77. लौकिक agar प्रमाण' त्वात्मानिश्चयात्‌ Sanbarabbasya (Samanvaya), 
(Nirnaya Sagara edition used in this paper) p. 155 also see Bhamati, thereunder, 


Adyar, p. 244. l 
26 That non-existent is not thinkable and hence because negative 
of everything is thinkable you must never have negative which is non-existent 
—Bradley, Principles of Logic, 1883, p. 148. | 
27 Royce, Tbe World and the Individual, vol, I, pp. 170-71. 
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such a reality escapes all conceptual determinations, Intellect is at a 
miss to conceive how appearance is linked up with reality. To 
conceive of any relation is to allow a status to both and to a third 
element. The removal of differences takes away from reality its 
concreteness and opens it to the character of pseudo reality, 
Madhyamikas, therefore, were forced to postulate an indeterminate 
reality which presupposes instead a determinate universe. But to be 
determinate and at the same time to transcend constitute a contradic- 
tion, To avoid this difficulty the Madhyamikas had to chalk out the 
principle of avidya, It is not clear how and why the absolute becomes 
determined itself. The only plausible answer to this question 1s 
offered in the principle of avidya which does justice to the determinate 
and indeterminate aspects of existence and at the same time avoids 
the error of either making the indeterminate determinate or installing 
determinate as reality 

This avidya has its locus not in Siinyata. This is not possible,?* 
though possible from the point of view of Saikara.2® Sanyata which 
literally - means voidness or emptiness has suffered a great deal of 
misunderstanding by those who ate not well acquainted with the 
Buddhist phraseology. Madhyamikas imagined Siinyata as the highest 
t ruth (परमार्थसत्य) denying the existence of everything conditional as 
well as unconditional, relative as well as independent. It is a perfect 
state of consciousness than which nothing can be more excellent 
(श्रचुत्तरसम्मकूसम्बोधि).*" What the Sinyati doctrine positively insists 
on is the annihilation of the imagination that weaves the dualistic 
conception of the world.*? I£ this could be called nihilism Saükara's 


20 यदि ag तदध्यारोपाद्‌ भवद्धिरस्त्युच्यते कीहश' तत्‌। या सा धर्मणां 
धर्मता नाम संव aaea, Malbyamakavrtti, pp. 264-65 also scc Pp. 492-93 also 


परमार्थतः सर्वधर्मानुतपाद्समतया परमार्थतः op. ci, pp. 374-75. 

29 मायी सुजति faq afasaqaaraat Paiicadasi, 6,197. ‘also 6.212, 
शक्तिद्वयवदज्ञानोपहित' चेतन्यं खप्रधानतया निमित्तः खोपाधिप्रधानतया उपादानश्च भवति 
Vedantasara, p. 38. 

३० कुशलमलुत्तराये- सम्यक्‌ संबोधाय परिणामयति? Pancavimíatisabasrika- 
prapiaparamità, p. 265 “ते$पि सर्वे...प्रज्ञापारमितायां शिक्षित्वा अनुत्तरां सम्यक्‌ 
संबोधिमभिसंबुद्धाः op. cit, p. 267. 


37 तत्त्वं यत्‌ सतत' a4 रहित' maa संनिश्रयः। शक्यं नेव च 
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intellectual attempt to reach a monistic view of the universe could 
also be called nihilistic, for it declares as well the untenability of a 
separate existence of thought and matter] and 000. It is called 
Sanya because it transcends all forms of separation and individua- 
tion, Even to attribute the notion of Sa#myata to it is wrong. 
Language is deficient to express that state exactly, But it is to be 
expressed. So such terms are used. It is to be designated in a term 
with which we are familiar. We are accustomed to call such a state 
as Siinya. By abnegating all phenomenal existences** we can reach to 
that state which is the highest. Madhymikas cannot define that state 
arrived at by such abnegation. They, therefore, had to designate it 
as Sanya, Ignorant minds are deeply saturated with wrong affirma- 
tions and false judgments, They are accustomed to understand 
everything in terms of existence and non-existence but it is neither 
that which is existent nor that which is non-existent nor that which is 
or is not at once existent or non-existent. It is again, neither unjty 
nor that which is plurality nor that which is or is not at once a unity 
and plurality. In it there is no origination (उत्पाद), no destruction 
(उच्छेद), no annihilation (निषेध), no persistence (शाश्वत), no unity (एकार्थ). 
In short, it transcends all modes of relativity.°* 


सर्वेधाभिलपितु' यच्चाप्रपश्ात्मकम्‌ RP हेयं अथ विशुद्धयम्रूमलं aa SFANTA । 
यस्याकाशसुवरणे-वा रिसद्दशी क्क शाद्विशुद्विधर्मता Mabayanasitralankara, 11.13. p. 58. 

32 स्वकाये दृष्टि आत्मात्मीयदष्ठिः  Vrtti Milamadbyamakakarikd, 23.5 
also आत्मानुपलम्भाच सतकायदृश्प्रिहाण' ततप्रहाणाच सर्वक्क शब्यावृत्ति समनुपश्यन्‌ 
Madbyamakavrtti, p. 340. 

33 महायाने$प्रमेयानामसख्येयानामपरिमाणानां सत्त्वानामवकाशः Pajica- 
vimíatisabasribaprajfaparamita, p. 236 cf. also धर्मेधातु as अचिन्त्यधातु 
op. cit, qa wie च तथता या च भुतकोटिः यश्वाचिन्यधातुर्यच 
निर्वाण'सर्व एते wal न dager न विसंयुक्ता अहूपिणो5निदशना अप्रतिधा एकलक्षणा 
यदुतालक्षणाः p.244 also see pp. 239-40. 
^ 34 अभावखभाव: adad इति ०४. cit. 9. 252 also निः्खभावतयासिद्धा 
उत्तरोत्तरनिश्रयात्‌ | अनुत्पन्ना निरद्धादिशान्तम्रकृतिनिद्वताः Mbayanasitralankara, 
Reconstructed from Chinese version See French Translation, Tome II. p. 122. 
also see the commentary thereunder, 

35 अनेकार्थमनानाथ मनुच्छेदमशा श्वतम्‌ | 

एतत्तल्लोनाथानां बुद्धानां शास॑नामृतम्‌ 
Milamadhyamakakarika 18.11, also काल्यायनाववादे च अस्ति नास्तोति 
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Teachings of Buddha are based on two kinds of truth, One is 
conventional or empirical (aff) and the other is transcendental and 
real(qxgrá).?* It is called Samurti because it envelops the real know- 
ledge and also that it helps to uncover which as a matter of fact is 
enveloped.?* It is the same as ignorance (अबिद्या)* on account of its 
completely enveloping the reality, Itis characteristic with avidya 
that it superimposes a form on a non-existent and thus creates an 
obstacle in having a correct view of the reality. It again implies a 
thing which depends on another for its existence, that is, what is 
subject to cause (हेतु) and condition (sra)? A really self-existent thing 
requires no cause .and condition and: does: not undergo any kind of 
tranfotmation ‘such as.origin and decay. So whatever is caused and 
‘ .. conditioned is Samurta. Avidya also refers to signs and words current 
in the world. The signs and: words form the basis of perception. 
which is accepted by. people in general as true. The form (रूप) 
etc, should riot be supposed to be really existing. Their existences 
ate substantiated by proofs which are valid from worldly standpoint.‘ 
If all that is perceived by the senses be true, then a fool’s knowledge 
which is acquired by his senses will also be true. The body of a 


ata प्रतिषिद्धं भगवता भावाभावाभिभाविना Mülamadb yamakakarika 

15.7. also — Madbyamakaurtti, . p. 269, . “अस्तीति शाश्वतग्राद्दो नास्तीति 

उच्छेददर्शनम्‌ op. cit, Karika,' 15.10, also Catustava (Acintya stava) 21, 
36 द्वे सत्ये समुपाश्रित्य बुद्धानां भरमेदेशना i 
Qiana सद्यश्च परमार्थतः ॥ 


Milamadbhyamakakirikz, 24.8. also दुवे qqr agafa संवुद्धोदतां 
वरो । सम्मुति परमत्थ' च ततीयं नुपलवूर्भात quoted in Kathavatthu, 
(Attha Katha) PIS. p. 30; also Samangalavilasini, PTS. p. 251. 

37 संत्रियते maaa यथाभुतपरिज्ञान' खभावावरणादाव्रतप्रकाशनाचच नयेति 
agfa: Bodbicaryavatarapanjka, p. 352, also sce p, 361, cf. also 
तुच्छानिर्वचनीया च वास्तवो Aad -लिधा। ज्ञेया मांया लिभिर्बोधेः श्रौतयौक्ति- 
कली किकेः Pafcadasi, 6.130. et seq 

38 अविद्या मोहो विपर्यास इति पर्यायाः Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, p. 352 

39 प्रतीत्यसमुतपन्न' वस्तुरूपः संत्रतिरुच्यते loc cit 

4° प्रत्यक्ञमपि रूपादि प्रसिद्धया न परमार्थतः op. cit, pp. 374-75, also 
'Vérite conferme à l'asentiment universel mais erroni Journal Asiatique, 
1903, Tome II, p, 302. - 

IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 22 
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woman though naturally impure is regarded as pure by a man whose . 
mind is swayed by attachment 


The samurti or avidya is of two kinds; one tathyasamupti which 
refers to a thing which originates from some cause (किंचित्‌ प्रतीत्यजात) 
and is perceived in the same way by all individuals with unimpaired 
organs of sensing such as colour as red or blue. The other one is 
mitbyasamurti which’ refers to a thing or statement which is accepted 
as true by afew individuals and not by all. It is about a thing 

perceived by persons with sense organs defective. 


Now the question is, if samurta is not areal truth what is the 
necessity of preaching it in the form of topics like skandha, dbatu, 
yatana, Silavrataparámaría. These topics arë said to be conventionally 
true but not true in-a strict sense (arae). This is no doubt true but the fact 
is that the highest truth cannot be imparted without having recourse to 
conventional truth.*? The final aim of life is nirvana. It cannot be attain- 
ed also without the realisation of what the truth is. It cannot be brought 
home directly to a mind ‘which normally does not rise above the 
conventional distinction of subject and object, knower and the known. 
- It must have to be imparted through conventional truths and unless - 
it is so imparted one cannot be expected to remain aloof from worldly 
limitations. Itis, for this reason that Madhyamikas cannot dispense 
-with the topics of samurta objects and had to formulate for popular 
understanding the topic of 40८७, áyatana etc, Again, Paramirthasatya 
cannot be explained to another by signs or predications, .Yet it is to 
by explained. The only alternative, therefore, is to explain it by 
negation “such as neti neti. In Sankara Vedanta also we find similar 
arguments by negation of all samurta matters that are worldly. A 


41 Bodbicaryavatara, P. 353. : 

42. व्यवहारमनाश्रिय परमार्थो न देश्यते Milamadh yamakakarika 
24.10, 'alo उपायभूत* व्यवहारसत्यमुपेयभुत' परमार्थसत्यम्‌ Bodhicaryavatara- 
panjika, p. 372 also सत्य इमे दुवि लोकविदूनां दिष्ट खयं अश्रणित्व परेषां। संदति 
या च तथा परमार्थ सत्यु न सिद्धति क्रि च तृतीयु quoted, op. cit. pp. 361-62. 

43 न शून्यवादी AÀ: संहियते निराश्रितत्वात्‌ Aryadbarma 
Sarhgitistira, quoted in Siksisamuccaya, p. 264. fmia वस्तुविवच्षत्वात्‌ 
ब्रह्मेव नित्य वस्तु ततोऽन्यदखिलमनित्यमिति विवेचनम्‌ Vedantasára, Section 7. 


Li 
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paramarthasatya is beyond the cognisance of buddhi ( अगोचर ) 
beyond the purview of knowledge (अविषय), beyond the possibility of 
-detailed description ( सर्वप्रपंचविनिमु क्क ), beyond all possible form of 
imagination (कल्पनासमतिक्रान्तो-*. The only way to explain this ultimate 
truth to the worldly people is through commonplace terms and 
illustrations. A person with diseased eyes sees a net of hair. He is 
corrected by another whose eyes are ‘healthy. He sees the real nature 
of things by negating that there is a net of hair, Similarly a person 
whose right vision is obstructed by ignorance concejves the existence 
of dharma, dhāta etc as existent which are, in fact, non-existent in their 
phenomenal forms. Buddha who-is like a person having healthy cyes 
knows this truly*® and cannot help but Saying that there are in reality 
` no skandbas, no dbatus etc. 


One of the essential characteristics of Sanyat is that no instruction 
can be imparted about it (अपरप्रत्यय)-*८ One is to realise this within him- 
self (प्रद्यात्मवेद्य).* He cannot understand it by listening to the instruction 
of the perfect (आये). १ Besides Sanyata everything is unreal, But the 


44 Bodbicaryaivatarapanjika, pp. 366-67 

45 alo न udi दशमस्तीति श्रृत्वाप्तवचन' तदा! परोक्तत्वेन दशम' वेत्ति 
खर्गा दिलोक्रवत्‌ 2/८०४ , 7.26'et seq 

46 सयं अभिजना सच्छिकता Dighanikiya, PTS, lll. p. 76. 

47 सर्वोलम्भोपशमः प्रपश्चोपशमः शिवः। न क्कचित्‌ कस्यचित्‌ कश्चित्‌ धर्मों 
बुद्धेन देशितः ॥ Milamadbyamakakarika, 20, 28. also aaga त्वया किश्चत्‌ 
एकमप्यक्षर' विभो। saaa वेनेयजनो धर्मवर्षेण तर्पितः ॥ Nirnpamastotra, 
Tucci edition, JRAS., 1932 pp. 309 £. also स हि परमार्था$परप्रत्यय शान्त 
Madbyamakavrtti, p. 493 

48 प्रत्यात्मवेद्य आर्याणां सर्वेप्रपश्चात्ीतः। स नोपदिश्यते न चापि ज्ञायते 
Madbyamakavrtti, p. 493. प्र्ात्माधिगमार्थज्ञानगोचरलक्षणं बहिर्धा ते महामते 
असंकथ्याः — Lankavatara, Nanjio edition, p. 61. maqi खसंविदितखभावतया . 
प्रत्यात्मवेद्यम्‌?’ Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, p. 493. 

49 नो हीदं भगवन्‌ नास्ति स कश्चिद धर्मो यस्तथागतेनभाषितः Vajra- 
cchedikaprajnaparamita, 7. 29 9150 अनच्षरस्य धर्मस्य sfa का देशना च कॉ 
quoted in Madbyamakavrtti, p. 264 also in Bodbicaryavatarapaajika, p. 365. 
तत्त्वं @aafiaq Laħkāvatāra, p. 194. निरक्षत्वाद्धमस्थ op. cit, p. 48. 
also य॒तो वाचो निवर्तन्ते अप्राप्य मनसा सह Katha Upanisad, 2.3 
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worldly people whose. vision is already obscured cannot understand 
how the objects which they perceive directly by sense organs can be 
unreal. They fail to realise those abstruse arguments without the help of 
` illustrations with which they are familiar. Accordingly they are taught 
` with the help of illustration of a snake and rope. Due to defects in 
vision one mistakes a rope fora snake. Due to this mistake there arises 
some reactions in his mind such as fear in consequence of which he 
runs away. This false attribution is samdropa.! That there is a 
snake in the form of the rope is nothing but a fabrication, 
.is a construction (कल्पना) of the mind. The rope which is the 
locus (अधिष्ठान) to which the mentally created (जन्य) or imagined 
(परिकल्पित) snake is attributed (अध्यस्त) through imagination (अध्यास कल्पना) 
is true whereas the imagined (परिकल्पितो snake which is attributed is 
false. That this imagined attribution is false has been termed as 
apavada,”* The world we see about. is supposed to be existent (भाव). 
In reality it is not so. It is false, The only reality is other than this 
(अभावे) which is supposed to be existent, We attribute (समारोप) exis- 
tence to this world but this attribution is false (अपवाद). That is only 
true which is other than this existent and that is Sinyata but not an 
annihilation?* (उच्छेद). 


Brabmasittra 3.2,17- with Sankarabbasya also मम तु महामते परमार्थनित्याचिन्त्य' 
परमा्थलक्षणहेतुयुक्तम  Lehkavatare, p. 6०. तस्यानिल्याचिन्यतायाः सहेतुलक्षय न 
जानीते op. cit. p. 61. 

50 श्रूयते देश्यते चापि समारोपादनक्षरः Madbyamakavrtti p. 264 also 
Bodbicaryavatarapanjika, P. 365. ज्ञ यमेव समारोपितरुपत्वादाबइतिः Bodbicaryava- 
tara, p. 447- l 

` 51 व्यवहारिकवस्तुत्वेताभिमते wh अवस्तुभुतसपोरोपो नाम रज्ज्ववच्छिन्न- 
चेतन्यस्थाविद्या सर्पज्ञानाभासाकारेण परिणममाना,,. Vedantasarasubodhini, p. 17. 
“अस क्लकतणसमारोपोऽसद्टिसमारोपोसद्धेतुसमारोपोऽ-सङ्भावसमारोपः Lankavatára, p. 71 
et seq à 

52 असक्नोदासीने परमात्मवस्तुनि तद्विवत्तेभुताज्ञानादिभिध्याप्रपश्चस्य चिद्वत्तु- 
मात्रावशेषतयावस्थान मेवापवादः op.cit. p. 73. “कुदृष्टिसमारोपस्यानुपलब्थिप्रविचया- 
भावादपवादोभवति Lankavatara, p.71. 

53 यस्मात प्रवर्तते भावस्तेनोच्छेदो न जायते । यस्मान्‌ निवत्त्ते भावस्तेन 
चित्यो न जायते Catubsataka, Visvabharat, 10.25 also cf. शुन्यता च नोच्छेदः 
dana न शाश्वतम्‌ । कर्मणो विप्रनाशश्च धर्मी बुद्धेन देशितः Malamadbyamaka- 


karika , 17.20, . 


1 
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In this way through the polemics of samaropa and apaváda 
Madhyamikas try to impart their teachings for the realisation of the 
ultimate truth. The Yogacaras adopt the same method.?* Sankarites 
also have done 50.60 


So the Madhyamikas were led to think that there is nothing real 
in this world. Everything is devoid of its innate or independent 
nature. [tis wrong to suppose that there is anything in its own or 
innate from (sgg). Things we see around are no doubt there but 
they appear before us only in their imposed forms (समारोबित). 2 - Their. 
own form is Snyata which is devoid of any svabbava (ferma). This. 
is called also tatbatá or the state of such nature (तथाभाव). This is not- 
liable to any change (afisa) and is of permanent existence (सदेव 
स्थायिंन्‌ oe It does not cóme into existence through any agency. It 


°. does not depend on anything for its creation (agang). In Sünyata 


there.appears nothing nor does anything disappear; 


Taking.the objects of this world in this light the philosophers of 
_ the Madhyamika school declare that anything external or internal that 
appears to us existing, is in fact unreal and looks like an imaginary 


54 न a वयं सर्वथेव निष्प्रपश्चानां. तथागतानां नास्तित्वं AR यदस्माकं 


तदपवादंकृतः दोषः स्यात्‌ 24404742०४, p. 443 waa देश्यते चापि. 
quumque Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, Bi, p. 365 l 


55 समारोपापवादलक्षणं मे भगवान्‌ देशयतु Lehkavatara, p. 7०. 

56 स॒ गुरुपरमकृपया अध्यारोपापवादन्यायेनेनमुपदिशति V edantasara, 
p. 15 also अध्यारोपापवादाभ्यां प्रज्ञानं ब्रह्मदर्शितम्‌ Paiicadasi, 7.06. 

57 ज्ञेयमेव समारोपितरूपत्वादादृतिः Bodbicaryavatara, p.447. also श्र यते 
uud चापि gadag Madbyamakavrtti, p.264 यदि खलु तदध्यारोपाद्‌ 
भाववद्भिरस्तीत्युच्यते कीदृशा तत्‌ op. cit. p. 264. et seq. 

58 केयं धर्माणां ada धर्माणां. खभाव...कोऽयं खमावः...येयं शून्यता केयं 
शून्यता निः्स्वाभाव्यम्‌ Madbyamakaurtti, p. 264-65. 


59 किमिदं निःखाभाव्यमू तथता केयं तथता तथाभावः loc. cit. For 
Tathatà, see  Madbyantavibbagasstrabbasyatika, Calcutta, 1932, p. 41 
(1.15-16), Trimsika, Lévi's edition, p. 21. हु 


6० तथाभावोऽविकारित्वं सदैव स्थायता Madbyamakavrtti, p. 264-65. 
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town,°t There is nothing either internalor external. The notion of 
I and Mine technically known as satkayadrsti™ disappears completely in 
the ultimate state where there is neither subject nor object. The 
disappearance of such notion is followed by the disappearance of 
samsára*? where its root is stuck deep into. The sole aim of Sünyavada 
is to nullify or to root out the notion of I and Mine. One who realises 
Siinyata has neither likes nor dislikes. He feels attached neither to 
gain nor pleasure nor does he feel aversion to loss or pain. As there 
is no 4tman the notion of it will not arise and when the notion of 
atman ceases to arise the notion of mine ( आत्मीय) will necessarily 
disappear.®5 

But, when anyone speaks of nirvipa he imagines the existence of 
aman and his nirvana. Due to imperfect vision he thinks that a 
man can attain this ultimate state after practising the disciplinary rules, 
But all these are fancies (परिकल्पना). It has no concern with the 
various development of citta (Fast), stage (भूमि) of spiritual progress, 


61 यथैव menage मरीचिका यथैव माया सुपिनं यथेवम्‌। सखभावशन्या 
हि तु निमित्तभावना तथोपमान्‌ जानथ सर्वधर्मान्‌ Samadhirājasātra, Buddhist Text 
Society, 9, p. 29. गन्धर्वनगराकारा मरीचिसप्नसन्निभाः Malamadhyamakakārikā, 
17.33. also see Vreti thereunder. गन्धर्वैनगरस्प्रमायानिर्माणसहशाः — Lankavatara ; 
p- 283. also Subbasitasamgraba, Bendall's edition, p. 14. 

62 खकाये दृश्रित्मात्मीयदष्टिः Madhbyamakavrtti on Karika, 23.5. 

63 सतकायदष्टिप्रभवान शोषान्‌...,आत्मानमस्य विषयं च बुद्धा योगी करोल्या- 
त्मानिषेधमेव op. cit., p. 340, also see Tattvasamgraba, 3489. 

64 न शून्यवादो लोकधमः संहियतेऽनाश्रितत्वात्‌ न स लाभेन संहष्यते$लाभेन 
वा विमना भवति यशसा न विस्मयतेऽयशसा न संकुचति ।...शून्यवादिनो न क्कचिदनुरागो 
न विरागः quoted, Siksasamuccaya, p. 264. 

65 ममेति अहमिति ज्ञीणे बहिर्धाध्यात्ममेव च। निरुध्यत उपादानं ततूक्तयाजन्मनः 
qu Milamadbyamakakiriks, 18.5. l 

66 स न च तेन समाधिना मन्यते अहं समाहित इति। अह॑ समाधि 
समापतस्ये। sg समाधि समापन्नः । अहं समाधिं समापो । dH एते विकल्पा 
महासत्त्वस्य न विद्यन्ते नोपलभ्यस्ते PaficavimSatisabasrikaprajnaparamita, 
P. 744: 
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fruits (फल) of spiritual discipline. On ultimate analysis there is 
neither a monk nor a nirvana to be attained. One should remove all 
misconceptions about the world and should realise the non-duality of 


all worldly things (अद्वयमेतदद्वेधीकारम) 


Brahman of Safkara has been characterised as sat, cit, and ananda 
but these are not determinations being each of them unspeakable, 
absolute beyond the determinate construction of sat and cit and ananda 
formulated by our consciousness. An individual has not only to 
correct his self from the subjective illusion of individuality, not only 
to wait for objective illusion of individuality to be corrected?" but also 
to contemplate all these corrections as false." He has to contemplate 
moksa not as something to be realised or effected or remanifested, १2 not 
even as an- eternal predicament of-the self but as the absolute self 
itself (ब्रह्मखरूप). >. An individual illusorily thinks chat he is not free. 
So he wants to be.free. But he is eternally free. For the dawning 
of the consciousness that he is always free there is the necessity of 
sadhana or discipline; Sadbana prepares the ground for attaining 


` 67 पुनः परमार्थेन प्राप्तिनासिसमयों न. Masa) सकृदागमी नानागामी ara 
प्रत्येकबुद्धो न बोधिसत्त्वो न बुद्ध: op. cit., p. 261. 
68 सर्वाकारज्ञता agar अद्रैधीकारा सर्वधर्माभावतामुपादाय op- cit, p. 142 


69 आनन्दादिभिरस्थूलादिभिश्चा्मात लक्षितः । su: सोऽहम- 
स्मोत्येवसुपासते 247०44457, 9.73 also deat वा विशिष्टो वा वाक्यार्थो नाव सम्मतः । 
TARR वाक्याथें विदुषां मतः ॥ अत्यगबोधो य आभाति सो5द्वयानन्दलक्षणः । 
अद्वयानन्दरूपश्न प्रत्यगबोधैकलक्षणः ॥ ०. city 7.75-76. 

7e तस्मादेहादिव्यतिरिक्तात्मास्तित्वादिनां देहादावहंप्रत्ययः मिथ्यैव न गौणः। 
तस्मान्मिथ्या प्रत्ययनिमित्तत्वात सशरीत्वस्य fax जीवतोऽपि विदुषो$्शरीरत्वम्‌ 
Sankarabbasya, (Samanvaya) p. 152, 

71 मिथ्यात्मनोऽसस्वे देहेन्द्रियादिबाधन* श्रवणादिबाधन' च ततश्च न केवलं 
Aana समुच्छेद्‌ः--Bbm4ti ; Adyar, p. 243. 


72 नापि संस्कार्यो मोक्षः येन व्यापारमपेत्तते Senbarabbasya (Samanvaya) 
p. 126, 


73 अनावेयातिशयन्रहाखरूपत्वान्मो चस्य loc. cit,, see also Bbámati, thereunder, 
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knowledge in which the enquiry into spiritual truth can start.’ When 
a progressive transparency of mind is effected through sadband truth 
begins to shine where the knowledge of self is found to be not distinct 
from but as one with knowledge, the eternal Brahman." 

According to Madhyamikas nirvana is an inexpressible absolute." ` 
It is che same as Sinyatz of which the universe is a mere reflection." 
According to Sankara moksa is the same as Brahman. It is 
ineffable”? and the universe is a mere reflection of it. What the 
Madhyamikas and Sankara aimed at was to establish a unity corres- 
ponding to the Upanisadic absolute." The characteristic nature of 


74 तस्मादहं ब्रह्मास्मीत्येतदवसाना एव सर्वे विधयः सर्वाणि चेतराणि प्रमाणानि 
Sankarabbasya, (Samanvaya), p. 154, also सयुणोपासनमपि चित्तेकाम्रचद्रारा निविशेष 
ब्रह्मसाक्तातक्ारहेतुः Vedantaparibbasa, Nyayapaficanana edition, p. 355. 

75 यस्तु साक्षातकारो भाविकः, नासो कार्यः तस्य ब्रह्मखरूपत्वात्‌ Dbamati, 
Adyar, p. 244. 

76 अप्रहीनमसंप्राष्तमनुच्छिन्नमशाश्वत' | अनिरुद्धमनुतपन्न मे तन्निर्वाणमुच्यत 
Madbyamakavrtti, chap. 25. यश्च धर्मघातुर्या च तथता या च भूतकोरिः 
यश्चाचिन्त्यधातुर्यञ्च निर्वाणम्‌ ud एते धर्मा न संयुक्ता न विसंयुक्का अरूपिणोऽनिदर्शना 
एकलच्षणा यदुतालक्षणाः Paricavimsatisahasrikaprajnaparamita, p. 244 also sce 
PP. 239-40. 

77 तथागतो हि प्रतिविम्वभूतः कुशलस्य धर्मल्यानाखवस्य Madhyamaka- 
yrtti, pp. 449-50. 

. 78 निद्यशुद्धतां च ब्रह्मणो alaa: agaa मोक्षः । तस्मान्नसंस्कार्योऽपि 
मोक्ष: Sankarabbasya (Samanvaya), p. 128. 

79 Saikarabbisya, Brahmasitra, 3.2.17 also — अशब्दमस्पश मरूपमव्ययं 
तथा तसनिल्यमगन्धवच्च यत्‌ ॥ अनाद्यनन्त' महृतः पर, धुव । निचाय्य तन्ग्त्युसुखात्‌ 
प्रमुच्यतें Katha Upanisad, 3.15. also see 2.3. 

8o ux भासमानाभासः प्रतिविम्बस्तथाविधः विम्बलक्षणहीनः सन्‌ विम्बवतू 
भासते स हि Paricadasi, 8.31. 

81 advayajnana of the Madhyamikas प्ज्गापारमिता्ानमद्वयं स तथागतः । 
साध्या तादर्थ्ययोगेन तच्छब्दयं ग्रन्थमार्गयोः quoted, Abbisamayalankara, Gackward 
Oriental Series, p. 28. प्रयया प्रत्ययोतपन्ना अविद्यातथतादयः। धर्मद्वयेन वर्तन्ते 
“अद्या तथता भवेत्‌ —— Lankavatara, p. 348, Sankara’s explanation 
of adibuddbib in  Gaudapadakarika, 4.92 as — अबुद्धाः निव्यबोधस्वरूपाः 
and of ksanti as बोधकर्तव्यतानिरपेक्तता also निल्यशुद्धवुडसुक्तसत्यखभाव' प्रत्यक्‌ 
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Sahkara's absolute is pure intelligence (चित) and bliss (अनन्द). The 
characteristic nature of Madhyamika’s absolute is quietude (शान्त) and 
teanquillicy (शिव). Both can be equated so far as their impersonal 
(तटस्थ) aspects are concerned. ` 


Ajit RANJAN BHATTACHARYA 


चेतन्यमेव आत्मतत्त्वमिति वेदान्तविदनुभवः Vedantasara, p. 72 आत्मेति भदन्त 
शारद्वतीपुत बुद्धस्येतद्धिवचनम्‌ Saptafatibaprajüaparamita, Tucci edition, 
P. 124. ‘ 

82 सर्वोपलम्भोपशमः ITNA: शिवः Milamadb yamakakarika, 
20.25 also निखभावतयासिद्धा उत्तरोत्तरनिश्रयाम्‌ । अनुतपन्नानिरुद्धादिशान्तप्रकृतिनिद्वताः 
Mabiyinasitrilankard, 11.51. also Tibetan. gzod, ma. nas, shi. ba. meaning 
आदितः शान्तः in Tibetan Madbyamakafástra of Nagarjuna. 


^ 
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A rare type of Bodhisattva-images from Sanchi 


In the exterior southern niche of Temple 45 at Sanchi, dating 
from the tenth-eleventh century, is a two-armed male deity: the head 
which had a circular halo around it is broken; the damaged right hand 
is in varada-mádra and the left, holding the stalk of a half-blown 
lotus, rests on the seat, Flanked by a female attendant on either side, 
he is seated in lalitisana on a double-petalled lotus with a peacock 
below it, the pendant right leg resting on another lotus. He is richly 
bejewelled and is clad in an undergarment held by a girdle studded 
with gems; a pleated scarf encircles his body. But for the broken 
head the sculpture (pl. 1) would have been one of' the best 
specimens of medieval art. Another image (pl. II), with almost 
identical features, again with its head broken, is exhibited in the local 
museum. i 

Sir John Marshall, probably thinking the sculpture as the represen- i 
tation of the male counterpart of Mahamayüti, also known as Vidyā- 
ràjíi, tentatively identified it with Mayüravidyaraja*. Such a deity, - 
however, does not find mention in the extant texts on Buddhist 
iconography. Besides, there. is hardly any similarity between this 
sculpture and the representation of Mahamayüti, the personification of 
the Tantric text of chat name. The peacock in the sculptures is the 
only point which might have led Marshall to.associate them with the 
goddess of the Paficaraksamandala. But the dbyinas of Mahamayiri, 
as given in the Sadbanamala, do not. prescribe the peacock as her 
vabana but lay down that she should hold peacock-tail or feather in 
one of her hands. On the other hand the varada pose of the right 
hand and the lotus held by the left hand in the sculptures suggest 
their affiliation with some form of Avalokicesvara 

Of all the deities of the later Buddhist pantheon, of whom dbyanas 
are available, that of Vajradharma Loke$vara is the nearest approach 


1, Photographs reproduced on pls, I-IV, are the copyright of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, Govt. of India. i 
' 2 J. Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi, vol. I, p. 74. 

3 B. Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist lconograpby (Oxford, 1924) 
p. 111. 





Vajradharma Lokesvara (?), Temple 45, 
Sanchi, ht, 2* 4" 





Vajradharma Lokegvara (2), Sanchi Museum. 
ht. > 33 
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to the sculptures under discussion. This form of Avalokite$vara is 
thus described in the Sadbanamala : 


Tam sitat rakta-varnatn ta padmaraga-sama-dyutim — 
-Panca-Buddha-makuta-dharam barsenotpbulla-locanam 
Vamato spardbaya nalam dbrtva sodasa-patrakam 
Padmam vikaáayantam ca brdi daksina-panina 
Mayüropari madbyasthe nisannam candra-mandale 
Sattvaparyankam abbujya sa-syngara-rasotsavam 
Caityantastha-mahakarma-kitagara-vibarinam 
Bhavayed Vajradbarmagryam nityam bodhim avapnuyat 


‘(The worshipper) should meditate on that supreme Vajradharma, 
who is of reddish white complexion, who has the brilliance of the 
padmariga gem, who holds on his crown the five Buddhas, whose 
eyes beam with delight, who, while proudly holding in his left hand a 
lotus-stalk, causes a sixteen-petalled lotus to bloom on his chest with 
his right hand, who is seated in the centre of a lunar orb on a peacock 
while enjoying his animal-seat, who is festive with amorous sentiment ` 
and who lives in the sanctum inside a caitya, where great performances 
take place. (The worshipper meditating this form) obtains the bodhi 
eternally.” — l 

The Sanchi sculptures agree in almost all the details with the above 
description of Vajradharma Lokeśvara, except that the right hand is in 
varadař and is not placed on the breast in the attitude of causing a 
lotus to blossom’. The dhyana does not specify the Zsana of the 
deity but the /lalitasana of the sculptures is not unbecoming a god 


4 Sadbanamila, ed. B, Bhattacharyya, I (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, XXVI, 
Baroda, 1925), p. 33. 

5 Of the two illustrations given by B. Bhattacharyya in his Indian 
Buddhist Iconography, one (pl. XXIV c), taken from the paintings of the 
modern Nepalese artists, has a manuscript in his right hand, while the other. 
(pl. XLVII), as found on the wooden panels of the Macchandar Vahal vibara 
at Kathmandu, shows his right hand in abbaya-mudrá, pp. 51 and 180, 

6 The half-blown lotus in the left hand of the sculptures may possibly 
signify the ‘causing of a lotus to bloom’. In the analogous case of Tara as the 
attendant of Khasarpana, the sadbanas say that she should cause to bloom a 
stalked lotus with her right hand (sanalah utpalarn daksinakavena vihafayanti), 
Bhattacharyya, ibid, p. 37, but often in sculptures she holds a half-blown lotus 
in her left hand, the empty right hand being in some mudra (cf. ibid., pl. XXI). 
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‘who is festive with amorous sentiment’, with which is also consistent 
the rich ornamentation of the sculptures. As the crown along with 
the head is broken in both the images we cannot be sure whether it 
bore the effigies of the five Dhyàni Buddhas, as enjoined in the 
sadhana of Vajradharma Loke$vara. 

It may be noted, however, that the images of Vajradharma 
Lokesvara, truly answering to the description in the Sadbanamala, are - 
not unknown. In the gallery of the Indian Museum is exhibited an 
image (pl. III)’ of the deity, hailing from Bihar. Richly bejewelled he 
is seated in paryankasana on a visvapadma (double-petalled lotus) 
resting on a throne supported by a pair of peacocks; he opens against 
his breast petals of a lotus, the stalk of which is held by his left hand. 
On his Raranda-makuta are shown five Dhyani Buddhas in three rows 
of three, one and one each respectively. The oval halo is inscribed 
with the Buddhist creed and a donative record in characters of circa 
tenth century. In front of the throne is a dwarfish fierce-looking 
figure with bristling flame-like hair in pratyalidba attitude; with his 
right hand he brandishes a mace (mudgara), while his left hand is 
shown against his breast with the index finger raised and holding a 
noose (tarjanipasa-brdayastha vamakaram). This figure may stand for 
Krsnayamari as described in one of the sadbanas quoted by B. 
Bhattacharyya in his Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 71. The 
description tallies in most of the details with it except in the matter 
of the buffalo-mount which is absent here. A second representation 
of the deity (pl. IV) exists in the reserved collection of the said 
museum." The main deity seated on a vifvapadma supported by a 
pair of peacocks is remarkably similar to the preceding, but here he is 
flanked by two goddesses seated in the same dsana, the left one of 
whom holds vejragbantás in her both hands. She may be described 
as the goddess Vajraghanta, one of the four ‘guardians of the gates’ 
associated with such Vajrayana deities as Lokanatha and Vajratara. 
The sadhanas describe her as one-faced and two-armed carrying a bell 


7 No. 3784. The photograph has heen reproduced on pl. IX (a) of. R. D. 
Banerji's Eastern Indian Scbool of Mediaeval Sculpture. There itis labelled as 
Vajrapáni. 

8 No. 3798. Both these sculptures are noticed in T, Bloch's Supplementary 
Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of the Indian Museum, pp, 61-62 
where they are described as Padmapani. 
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(No. 3798) ht, 1^ 8^ 
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surmounted by vajra. The attributes in the hands of the right hand 
goddess are broken. Above these goddesses are the representations 
of a visvavajra and ratna(?) on a stand, On the pedestal is a three- 
headed six-armed dwarfish deity with terrible appearance, open mouths 
. and bare fangs in alidba attitude; in his right hand he carries a 
sword, a mace and a padma; of his left hands, one holds a pafe, the 
second broken and the third is in kafibasta pose. This deity may 
stand for another variety of Krsnayamari as described in the 
Sadbanamzla. The absence of mounts in both the forms of 
Krsnayamaári, as represented in the pedestal of the two Vajradharma 
Loke$vara images, may be due to their being attendant deities, On 
two sides of this figure on the pedestal are two goddesses, the left one 
of whom standing in alidba pose and holding a karty and a kapāla is 
equally awe-inspiring and dwarfish, corresponding in her iconographic 
details to Ekajatà; the right one holding a rosary and a kamandalu(?) 
stands in pratyalidba attitude. The sculpture, dating from circa tenth 
century, comes from Nalanda. 


DEBALA Mitra 


9 Indian Buddhist Iconograpby, pp. 72-73. 
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Usually, it is the habit with uninformed people to decry a thing 
because it is not understood. The rule applies with equal force to the 
science and practice of the Tantras. Many scholars have dubbed the 
Tantras as magic, black magic, necromancy, unscientific and psuedo 
scientific, and decried the teachings and findings of the Tantras as 
being worthless and worthy of nothing but unqualified condemnation on 
this or that ground. It will, therefore, be a shock to many to learn that 
the Tantras are based on solid scientific facts, and that their followers 
derived and utilized cosmic. power which is freely floating around. 

The Tantrics were conversant with the theory of tele-communication 
like radio and tele-vision, and that chey could transmit sound and 
power through space without elaborate appliances. Diirasravana (hear- 
ing distant sounds); Düradaráana (seeing distant visions), Diracikitsa 
(distant healing’) and similar powers were listed as Siddhis (super-normal 
powers) as a direct outcome of Tantric Sadhana. In the Tantric works 
there is a clear indication that heat and cold could be transmitted 
through space to the desired object or person, and influence it or him 
from a distance. The process of Santi (propitiation) could be performed 
from a distance, and thereby bring about the cure of a disease. 

In the Tantras cosmic colour plays a most important part. Every 
deity has an individual colour, every direction has a colour; the Dhyani 

. Buddhas were made‘ up of one colour or another. The Tintrics were 
conversant with the power of cosmic colours and employed them for 
multifarious purposes. The Tantrics of the Buddhist faith considered 
Sünya as the creator of the universe, limitless, omnipotent and omni- 
present, and the repository of infinite wisdom, infinite knowledge, 
infinite sound and infinite light. The Tantrics intuitively knew that 
the world of matter in its ultimate state is nothing but rays and 
radiations, and this knowledge is reflected in their writings and in their 
many. and varied practices of bewildering intricacy. 

The Tantrics formulated that all letters, words-and-sentehces, with 
or without meaning, are nothing but Sünya in essence, that is to say, 
they ate condensations of cosmic power, and therefore, these letters, 
words and sentences have cettain definite vibrations, and these vibra- 
tions can be employed for good as well as evil. The deities are the 
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beings of the invisible world just as we are the beings of the visible 
world. The deities have their definite vibrations because they are 
nothing but Sünya in essence, that is to say, the deities are condensa- 
tions of Siinya, the ultimate cosmic force. The Mantras for the deities 
have the same vibrations as their presiding deities; they are able to 
attract the deities and make them visible to the mind’s eye, and when 
Sadhana reaches its final point they become visible even to the naked 
eye. The worshipper and the deity become one by the process of 
complete identification, and the Sadhaka derives all the powers residing 
in the deity. 

The Tantrics knew the power of the mind which according to 
them was Sünya in essence. The mind has one peculiar power, and 
with the help of this power the human mind could adjust itself to the 
different vibrations and become one with them. In modern scientific 
language the mind has the power to adjust itself to the same wave- 
length as that of the deity or anything, high or low. Low thoughts 
lower down the wave-length of the mind while higher thoughts raise 
its level. Even Sünya can be conceived and realised if the mind is 
properly attuned to the highest wave-length of the Sünya or the 
Absolute Limitless Cosmic Substratum. 


Further, the Tantrics were acquainted with the fact that certain 
syllables had the same wave-length as those of the five Skandhas 
(elements), and that the utterance of the syllables gave tise to the 
same set of vibrations as those of the five Skandhas (elements). The 
five Skandhas, it may be remarked, are the counterparts of the five 
Tanmatras or ‘subtle substances’ as formulated in the Sathkhya system 
of philosophy. Behind the Skandhas are the five cosmic colours which 
by condensation give rise to the five Dhyani Buddhas and their 
numerous offspring. The five Dhyani Buddhas, their cosmic colours 
and the five Skandhas or cosmic ptinciples represented by them are 
given in the Table below for teady reference: 


Dbyani Buddbas Skandhas Colours 
Vairocana Riipa White 
Ratnasambhava Vedana Yellow 
Amitabha Sarhjna Red 
Amoghasiddhi Sathskara Green 


Aksobhya Vijfiána Blue 
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The Tantrics recognised no difference between name and form, 
and believed rightly that the mame is not different from form, and 
that even a syllable can represent the Skandhas, and all the power the 
Skandhas possess, is contained in the syllable itself. These syllables 
ate. known as the Bijamantras or Seed-syllables, usually consisting 
of one syllable with an anusvara. There were syllables for the 
ultimate cosmic principles such as Earth, Air, Water and Fire. The 
seed LAM, for instance, stands for the Prthvi principle, VAM for 
the Ap principle, RAM for the Fire principle and YAM for the Air 
principle. This indicates that there is no difference between RAM. 
and Fire, and that by ‘constant meditation on the seed RAM the 
Fire principle can be brought under control, manifestly because the 
wave-length of the two happen to be the: same 


In the same’ way, by’ patient research they found out the germ __ 


syllables and the Mantras of the deities of the . Vajrayana system, 
The germ syllables were the deities themselves and ‘the Mantras 
formed the call-signs’ for the” different deities.: In other words, | 
the Tantrics discovered the supreme truth : that Bijamantras are | 
endowed with the same vibrations as those of the deities, and by 
employing the Mantras the cotresponding deities can be attracted, 
visualised and realised. Im terms of modern science, the Mantras 
and the Bijamantras have the ‘same set of vibrations. or wave-length 


'. as the deities of the invisible world, and that the human! mind was 


capable.of changing and tuning its vibrations to the. wave-length. 
of the deity by constant meditation 

The difference between the Bija and the Mantra is something 
like this: The Bija represents che deity in a subtle form while the 
Mantra is for the gross form. The syllable TAM, for instance, is 
the Bija of the popular Vajrayana deity, Tara. This Mantra is 
required in the beginning of meditation, and the mind should 
concentrate on its Yellow Rays spreading out to the firmament and 
illumining the invisible worlds and there discover the form of the 
deity. The longer Mantra of Tara is: OM TARE TUTTARE 
TURE SVAHA which isto be constantly repeated and meditated 
upon in order to bring the deity nearer to the worshipper by the 
process of attraction. According to the Buddhist Tantrics different 
Mantras have different powers although they may relate to the same 
deity. The different Mantras have to be utilized for different 
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purposes. Everywhere it was conceded that the Bija, Mantra and the 
rest had the same set of vibrations as the deity worshipped, because 
‘they recognised no difference between the deity and its various 
symbols—all having the same measure of vibrations. 

The method of propitiation and realisation of the deities ot the 
radiant beings of the invisible world was elaborated in the Sadhana 
which may be called the WHO’S WHO of these radiant beings. 
But more interesting and instructive is the story of how the Tantrics 
used to transmit power through space to distant objects either for good 
or for evil, In the Mahakala Sadhana at the end part of the famous 
Tantric work, the Sadbanamdla,’ this story is related in detail.. The 
details of the process of distant influencing became the starting point 
of the unique and the most practical system of healing by Tele- 
Therapy or the Cosmic Ray Therapy which seeks to cure patients 
from a distance without medicine, personal attendance or examination. 
The process described in the Sadhana, therefore deserves special 
attention. 

In the Mahakala Sadhana, it is said that in order to influence a 
person at a distance an effigy of Kuga grass should be made for the 
person aimed at, and thereon the Mahakala Mantra should be repeated 
continuously. Then Visarajika seeds and pungent condiments like 
black pepper, dry ginger and Pippali should be powdered, mixed and 
prepared into a paste. This paste should be liberally applied to the 
effigy while repeating the Mantra already cited. Then on each and 
every limb thorns should be pierced. Thereafter, a fire should be 
made with Khadira wood, and on that fire the effigy should be baked 
while repeating the Mantra. When this is. done, the person aimed 
at is suddenly overtaken by high temperature and his consciousness 
is lost. 

When, however, it becomes necessary to counteract the effect of 
the process just described, the Sadhana adds that the effigy should be 
removed from fire, and milk should be poured on the effigy until 
fever subsides. 

In terms of the present day science, it can be easily understood 
why Mantras have to be repeated in order to bring the effigy in 
tune with the vibrations of the victim aimed at. Mantras are 


1. Sadbanamali, GOS, Vol. II. p. 589. - 
1HQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 24 
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repeated continuously in order to raise the wave-length of the inani- 
mate effigy of Kuga grass to the level of the person to be influenced 
by adding word vibrations. And unless the wave-lengths: of both 
the effigy and the person are tuned to the same length, the ‘cosmic 
forces will not recognise the petson, just as a Radio set will not give 
any programme until it is tuned to the same wave-length as that of 
the station radiating the pragramme. When after continuous mutter- 
ing of the Mantra the vibrations of the effigy and the person are 
brought to the same level, the Tantric is able to transmit the fire 
ptinciple through space by heating and baking the image. As the 
wave-lengths of the two ends are the same the heat applied to the 
effigy is immediately transmitted through space to the person ata | 
distance. No wonder the heat of the fire-principle brings about. 
fever and delirium. | 

To reverse the effect of the earlier process is to bring normalcy 
in the victim by sending out.cold vibrations by the same wireless 
method. For this purpose the effigy is taken out from fire. By this, 
heat is first eliminated, and then when milk is poured incessantly 
on the effigy cold vibrations of milk is transmitted through space to 
the victim. Milk represents the Water (Ap) principle, and moreover, 
being white in colour, it is doubly cooling. The healing process 
takes effect almost immediately and in a short time the victim is well. 

Taking the cue from the Mahakala Sadhana, a new system of 


healing,” called Tele-Therapy is developed which seeks to transmit 


hot and cold forces or the forces of the five elements (Earth, Air, 
Water, AkaSa and Fire) through space to patients at a distance, and 
make them well without medicine and without examination or external 
applications. It is not possible to prepare effigies for particular 
persons and raise their wave-length, because that is a very cumbrous 
process now in the present century when photography is so well 
developed. It may be noticed that the photograph has the same set 
of vibrations as its owner, and therefore, the wave-lengths of both the 
photograph and its owner are the same. The cosmic forces recognise 
this identity of wavelength. On the photographs certain jewel 
vibrations produced from an electric motor are released for several 
hours a day, and this has yielded remarkable results in-a number of 
acute and chronic diseases. The experience of the last three years 
in the line has shown great promise, and it is now possible for us 
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0 foresee a time when the work of healing will be done with the 
help of photographs from an office or a laboratory. Whether we like 
it or not, we are enveloped in cosmic rays, call them either Maha- 
bhütas or the planets as it pleases. They are not at a distance, they 
are right in the midst of our bodies and our sense-organs. This will 
be shown when a person is examined through a prism by any common 
inquirer. When the Rays become malefic, illness supervenes, and 
again when they are altered, that illness disappears. In spite of our 
researches into the subject of disease and medicine, we have progressed 
very little and have not been able to find out the true cause of even 
the principal diseases. Once the cause is known, eradication becomes 
easy and simple. Let us remember that the diseases are in their 
ultimate state, nothing but rays and radiations. The so-called virus 
of modern medicine is the Ray Malefic. 

The doctrine of the Buddhist Tantrics that everything in chis 
world has for its substratum the limitless Sünya, and wherever there 
is a manifestation of Siinya, a colour is attached to it. This gives a 
clue to find out the true colours of all tangible objects through a 
prism. With the help of a prism true colours of gems have 
been ascertained, all the VIBGYOR rays have been individualised 
and their powers have been pretty well fixed. And what is 
important, all the seven cosmic colours have been produced with 
the help of gems and an electric motor, and ‘transmitted through 
space to numerous patients over their photographs with gratifying 
results, The gems are cosmic colour concentrates, they are Sünya 
in essence, and their brilliance shows that they are not only rich in 
cosmic colours but also can readily discharge their rays when under 
the influence of an electric motor. The Rays travel with the speed 
of thought, and they are omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent 
like their substratum—the Sünya. The gems release hot and cold 
vibrations, e.g. the Green rays discharged by Emeralds send out 
cold vibrations, and the Red rays released by brilliant Rubies transmit 
hot vibrations; and they know exactly their mission, and unerringly 
reach their destination and start their healing work. Their working 
ways are as mysterious as those of the Creator himself, 

It is high time, in spite of what the uninitiated or the ignorant 
may think or write, to divert our close attention to the Tantras, the 
repositories of higher scientific knowledge. The Tantras should not 
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only be studied and treated with respect they deserve, but also scientific 
facts should be gleaned from them, and put into practical use through 
scientific institutions. Still there is much for modern science to learn 
from the Tantras., When the knowledge of the scientific aspect of 
the Tantras becomes the general property of mankind, the scientists 
will come face to face with the real substratum of the Universe, the 
Sünya or Brahman, as it may be called, and start playing with the 
Cosmic Rays even as the great creator, endearingly called The Grand- 
father, does. When that stage is reached, the latest scientific deve- 
lopments are likely to pale into insignificance, because we are as yet 
ignorant of the cosmic elements, the cosmic rays and the great cos- 
mic powers that are freely floating around. When we come to know 
what the Tantrics knew, the difference between Magic, Philosophy 
and Science will disappear. 

‘It is ignorance that makes a person think that he can do sinful 
acts in secret. without a chance of their being detected by any visible 
ot invisible agency. When true knowledge dawns on mankind a per- 
son will think several times before doing any improper action, be- 
cause he is surrounded and enveloped in the ever-vigilant, omniscient, 
omnipresent and omnipotent cosmic rays which are watching him by 
day and by night, limb by limb, and examining him thought by 
thought, True knowledge of a scientific nature may still lead mankind 
to the high principles of Right Living and Right Thinking, as Gra- 
ciously formulated by Lord Buddha Two Thousand Five Hundred 


years ago ! 


B. BHATTACHARYYA 


Buddhism in South-East Asia 
Beginning 

According to a tradition preserved in the Ceylonese Chronicles, 
Buddhism was preached in Suvarnabhiimi by the missionaries of Aśoka. 
Though the location of Suvarnabhiimi is uncertain, some having 
identified ic with Burma, others with Siam (Thailand), there is no 
doubt that it refers to some part of Indo-China, But the authenticity 
of the tradition itself is open to question, as no early and reliable 
evidence has been obtained so far in support of it. Nor can we accept 
the view that the first two disciples of the Buddha named Trapusa 
and Bhallika, who built a sanctuary over his relics in their native land, 
belonged to Burma, for the Urkala country, which is referred to in 
the canonical texts as their native land, is certainly to be identified 
with Orissa. 

There is, however, no doubt that Buddhism obtained a definite 
footing in South-east Asia during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. This is proved by the discovery of the images of Buddha of the 
Amarávati style in Thailand (Siam), Annam (Campa), Sumatra, 
Java and Celebes. The representation of the Buddha by a symbol. 
such as dharmacakra (wheel of law), rather than a human figure, in 
some of the sculptures in Thailand, also support the introduction of 
Buddhism in this region at an early date. 


1. Thailand 


The early sculptures discovered in Thailand prove conclusively thit 
Buddhism was introduced in this region at the beginning of the 
Christian era. A Wheel of Law, associated with figures of crouching 
deer, was dug up at Pra Pathom. Another early site, Pong Tuk, has 
yielded bronze Buddha images of the Amaravati style, which may be 
dated in the second century A.D. Buddhist images of the Gupta 
style, both of earlier and later type, have also been discovered. As 
the inscriptions, engraved on the latter, may be referred co the fifth 
and sixth centuries A.D., those of the earlier type probably be:ong to 
the fourth century A.D, 
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From this early period we may trace the uninterrupted progress of 
Hinayana Buddhism in this country. The Thai conquest of the -land 
in the thirteenth century A.D. gave a great impetus to this religion. 
The Thai rulers were ardent followers 0. Hinayana Buddhism. We 
learn from the inscription of Ram Kamheng, tit this famous king 
was an ardent follower of Hinayana Buddhism and decorated his 
capital Sukhodaya with temples, monasteries and images of Buddha 
at the close of the thirteenth century A.D. The Hinayana Buddhism 

‘ of the Thais was sustained and influenced by Burma and the island of 
Ceylon. The intercourse between Mons of Lower Burma and Thailand 
were of long standing. A Thai king sent a messenger to Ceylon in 
A.D. 1361 who brought back with him a senior monk who reformed 
the religion. The Hinayana Buddhism with its Pali canon flourishes 
even now in Thailand, Burma and Ceylon, and it is not therefore 


necessary to discuss its history in great detail. 


2. Cambodia 


Buddhism made its influence felt in Cambodia as early as the fifth 
century A.D., for king Jaya-varman of Fu-nan, who ruled towards 
the close of that century, sent an embassy to China in A.D. 503, 
with presents including an image of Buddha. An inscription of his 
son Rudravarman begins with an invocation to Buddha, From this 
time onward the prevalence of Buddhism is proved by inscriptions. 
But it had a set-back in the 7th century, and the epigraphic records 
indicate that Saivism, not Buddhism, was the dominant religion of 
Cambodia. It is curious, in view of the present state of things, that 
very few kings of Cambodia, of whom we possess any epigraphic 
record, were followers of Buddhism. Siiryvarman I (11th century 
A.D.) was a Buddhist, for he had the posthumous title Nirvina-padas 
But his inscription on a temple at Prah Khan’ begins with an invoca- 
tion. to Siva in the first verse, and to the Buddha in the second. Several 
inscriptions on the temple known as Prasat Ta Keo,? in honour of 
Yogiivara Pandita, the gara of king Siryavarman, begin with 
invocations to Siva and Visnu, and refer to donations made to these 
gods. Jayavarman VII, perhaps the greatest king of Kambuja, was a 
‘Buddhist, and his Ta Prohm Inscription, dated A.D. 1186, gives a 

i RC. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, p. 360 

.2 lbid.; pp. 351 ff. 
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detailed list of his magnificer.t donations to this temple? The merit 
of these pious works was to accrue to the king’s mother so that she 
might obtain the state of Buddha (v. 141).* In addition to the kings 
mentioned above, high dignitaries like Kavindrarimathana and 
Kirtipandita, both belonging to the tenth century A.D., were ardent 
Buddhists, and the latter claimed to have lighted again the torch of 
the true law which the sins of the world had extinguished. The form 
of Buddhism referred to is clearly Mahayana. 

But if we take the epigraphic data asa whole, there remains 
no doubt that Buddhism was never a dominant religion in Kambuja 
till the time of Jayavarman VII. But even the patronage of this 
great emperor did not establish Buddhism asa state religion, as it. 
is now. It is interesting to note that during the reign of king 
Srindra-varmadeva, a later king, we find an inscription’, dated A. D. 
1308, written in Pali and referring to Hinayana form of Buddhism. 
The next two kings, Srindra-Jayavarman and Jayavarma-Paramesvara 
were followers respectively of Visnu and Siva. — 

The state of religion in Cambodia is described by Cheu Ta-kuan 
who visited the country in A.D. 1296. It appears that Hinayana 
Buddhism was ina flourishing state at this time. Yet the older 
inscriptions mostly refer to Mahayana doctrine. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, we are forced to the conclusion that it was 
the influence of Thailand (Siam) that gradually introduced a great 
change in the religion of Kambuja. On the whole Brahmanical 
religion, specially Saivism, was dominant in Kambuja, though 
Mahayana Buddhism was also a powerful sect, up to the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D. But the political dominance of the 
Thais (of Siam) in Cambodia established the supremacy of Hinayana 


Buddhism which is now the only religion of the people. 


3. Campa 
- The ancient Hindu colony of Campa  cotresponds, roughly, 
to the southern part of Annam. The early introduction‘of Buddhism 
in this region is indicated by an image of Buddha of the Amaravati 
style at Dong-Duong. But there is no epigraphic reference to 


3 lbid. pp. 459 f, 4 lbid,, p. 474 5 lbid. p: 533 
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Buddhism before the gth century A.D.* The Bakul Stelae Inscrip- 
tion,’ dated A.D. 829, refers to the construction of two temples 
and two monasteries for Jina and Sankara. Jina may denote either 
the Buddha or Mahavira, but as there is no evidence for the l 
existence of Jainism in South-east Asia, Jina may be tahen to denote 
Buddha. The long inscription on the four faces of a stelae found 
at Dong-Duong® records the installation of an image of Buddha 
in A.D. 875, and the foundation of a Buddhist ‘temple and a 
monastery by the Buddhist king Indra-varman. The remains of a 
Buddhist temple at this place, far greater in dimensions than 
the largest Brahmanical temple in Campa, prove that Dong-Duong 
(ancient Amaravati) in the province of Quang Nam was an import- 
ant stronghold of Buddhism in Campa 

Many later kings patronised Buddhism, and monasteries and 
temples were built in different parts of che kingdom. Many Buddhist 
images have also been found in different parts of Campa, 

I-tsing refers to the prevalence of Buddism in: Campa and 
remarks that the “Buddhists generally belong to the Aryasammitiya- 
nikaya and there are also a few followers of the Satvastivadanikaya.” 
| Thus Hinayana ptevailed at the end of the seventh century. A.D 
But che inscriptions and images leave no doubt that the Mahayana 
soon occupied the dominant position in Campa. Particular reference 
-may be made to An-Thai Stelae Inscription’ dated 824 Saka (=A.D 
992) which records the erection of a statue of Lokanatha by sthavira 
- Nagapuspa; the abbot of the monastery of Pramudita-Loke$vara, and 
refers to Vajradhátu, Padmadhátu and Cakradhacu, Amitabha and 
Vairocana, 

10५15 interesting to note that Buddhist and Saiva temples and 
monasteries were often: erected side by side, by the same donor, that 
the epithet DamareSvara (lord of the Bbitas), originally belonging to 
Siva, was applied to Buddha, and that figures of Siva decorated the 
Buddhist temples of Dong-Duong 


6 Many scholars find traces of Buddhism in Vocanh inscription, but I do 
not find anything definitely Buddhist in it. (For the inscription cf. R. C 
Majumdar, Champa, Book III, p. 1.). Coedes maintains that it is Buddhist— 
Les Etats Hindouisés d'Indo-Cbine et d'Indonésie (1 948), p. 74. 

7 Champa, Bk, Ill, p. 65 ४ 

8 Ibid. p. 74 9 lbid. p. 105 
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4. Malay Peninsula 


The well-known Buddhist formula ‘ye dharma betuprabbava’ etc. 
followed by another verse beginning with Ajfanac = ciyate karma, is 
engraved on a slab of stone found amid the ruins of an ancient brick 
building at Keddah. The second. verse alone ts engraved on a piece 
of stone, probably a part of an old shrine, in the northern part of pro- 
vince Wellesley." Both these inscriptions ‘have been referred to the 
fourth or fifth century A.D. Three Sanskrit verses are inscribed on a 
clay tablet found near Keddah. They inculcate Mabayana philoso- 
phical doctrines of Madhyamika school, and have been traced to a 
text entitled Szgaramati-pariprecbá, which is known only from a 
Chinese translation,’ ™ 

The inscriptions mentioned above also prove that Buddhist temples, 
both of brick and stone, were built in Wellesley Province and Keddah 
in the fourth or fifth century A.D. The great stipa of Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarát and a number of temples surrounding it indicate the exis- 
tence of a flourishing Buddhist colony in this region, A number of 
terracotta votive tablets found in neighbouring caves also show that a 
large number of Buddhist monks resided therein. 


5. Indonesia? 


Buddhism did not obtain a secure footing in Indonesia till after the 
fourth century A.D. At the time when Fa-hien visited Java 
there was very little trace of Buddhism in that island. But Gunavar- 
man, who belonged to the royal family of Kipin (Kashmir or Afghin- 
istan) but.had taken to religion, preached Buddhis if Java early in 
the fifth century A:D., and it soon took deep root in the soil, As 
Gunavarman translated a text of the Dharmagupta sect, he must have 
belonged to the Miülasatvastiváda school, and it was evidently due to 
his influence that this sect became -dominant in Java and the neigh- 
bouring islands. : 

The neighbouring island of Bali also came under the’’ influence ‘of 
Buddhism about the same time. For according to the History of tbe 
Liang Dynasty (A. D, 502-556), thé earliest Chinese historical annals 


to R, C. Majumaar, Suvarnadvipa, Part 1, pp. 006. 
ii JGIS, VIII, p. 2. 
12 For the facts mentioned in this section cf, Suvarnadvipa, part I, 
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that give an account of this island, the king of Bali claimed that the 
wife.of Suddhodana was a daughter of his country. l 

By the seventh century A.D. Buddhism flourished all-over In- 
donesia, an. Sri-Vijaya in Sumatra became a sttongnold of this religion 
We possess an inscription, dated Saka 606 (A.D. 684), of a Buddhist 
king of this country named Jayanasa. There was a regular trade and 
maritime intercourse between Sri-Vijaya and India. On his way to 
India the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing halted at Sti-Vijaya for six months, 
and he again visited the place, aftet his return to China, in order to 
copy and translate the voluminous Buddhist texts which he had 
brought with him from India. 

It is evident from I-tsing's statement that although Hinayana was 
dominant in these regions there wete in Sri-Vijaya a few who followed 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism. This is also proved by the 
inscription of Jayanaga referred to above. lt not only contains definite 
reference to the Mahayana doctrine, but the use of the word vajra-Sartta 
further. indicates that this Mahayana was of the Tantrik form known 
as Vajra-yana, Mantra-yana or Tantra-yana, 

Indonesia was visited by eminent Buddhist scholars from India 
such as Dharmapala, a Professor of Nalanda in the seventh century 
A.D., and Vajrabodhi, a South Indian monk. The latter and his 
disciple Amoghavajra, who accompanied him, were teachers of Tantrik 
cult and are credited with its introduction to China. Both of them 
halted at Sri-Vijaya for five months on their way from Ceylon: to 
China, early in the eighth century A.D. 

Towards the close of this century the Mahayana cult acquired 
great predominance owing to the patronage of the Sailendras who ruled 
over the greater part of Indonesia. Two inscriptions, dated A. D. 
778 and 782, refer to the construction of a temple. of Tard at 
Kelasan, and setting up of an image of Mafijusri at Kelurak by the 
Sailendra emperors. The latter was inspired by their gars Kumara 
ghosa, an inhabitant of Gauda. The Sailendra emperors were in close 
touch with the Pala emperor Devapala of Bengal, and the Cola em- 
peror Rajaraja, both of whom endowed the monasteries built by the 
Sailendras, respectively at Nalanda and Negapatam. 

The Mahayana form of Buddhism has left permanent memorials 
in Java in the famous stápa of Barabudur and a number of other 
magnificent temples erected during the Sailendra rule. The Javanese 
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literature and the Buddhist images found in Java clearly indicate that 
all the essential features of Mahayana, even of its last phases, were 
fully developed in that island. As in India, a number of Hindu gods 
were adopted in the Buddhist pantheon, though they were relegated to 
an inferior position. New divinities were introduced, some of which, 
like Trailokyavijaya, Hevajra, Bhairava and Heruka, were of monstrous 
or terrifying appearance. The Tantra-yana, including Kala-cakratantra, 
prevailed both in Java and Sumatra. The famous king Krtanagara of Java 
was a devout follower of the Tantra-yana or Vajra-yana, and his drink- 
ing bout is approved in'a Javanese historical text on the ground that he 
scrupulously followed the prescriptions of religion. King Adityvaraman 
of Malayu in Sumatra, who was ruling as a vassal of Krtanagara 
in A.D, 1286, seems to have been a follower of the Bhairava cult. 

As in India, there was a gradual rapprochement between Mahayana 
and Brahmanical religion. This was more clearly indicated in Indonesia 
by the fact that gradually Siva, Visnu and Buddha were regarded as 
identical and so were their Saktis. A definite Siva-Buddha cult existed 
in Java, and in modern Balinese theology Buddha is regarded as a 
younger brother of Siva. 

There are two Buddhist texts in Java which give an interesting 
insight into the developed form of Mahayana. The first, Sang byang 
Kamabayanikan is a free Javanese version of a Sanskrit original, inter- 
spersed with a number of original Sanskrit verses. It was probably 
composed in the Sailendra period (8th century A. D.), but was modi- 
fied, about a century or two later, in a manner which has been regarded 
as a Hinduised or Saiva version of a Buddhist original. It contains an 
exposition of the leading principles of Mahayana and gives an account 
of its theology according to the Yogacara system, It brings the Hindu 
Trinity in organic relation with the Buddhist pantheon. The picture of 
Mabsyina in Java which it unfolds shows a close resemblance with, 
but also minor differences from, the form of religion current in India. 

The second text Kamabayanan Mantranaya contains forty-one Sans. 
krit verses with Javanese commentaries. It contains an exposition of the 
Tantra-yana or Vajra-yana both in its theoretical and practical aspects. 
The five kinds of sensual enjoyments (paiica-ma-kara) are clearly 
prescribed, and the devotee is forbidden to communicate the secrets of 
vajra, ghanta and mudrā to those who do not belong to the Mandala. 


R. C. MAIUMDAR 


Principle of the King's Righteousness 


* [In the Pali canon and the Jataka commentary] 


The most important contribution of the Buddhist canonists of the 
Theravada School to the store of our: ancient political thought consists 
in their ‘total’ application of the principle of righteousness to the 
branches of the king’s internal and external policy. Its importance 
is matched by that of the parallel eatly Smrti conception of a funda- 
: mental law of the social order. (indicated by the same term dharma) 
which is held to be based upon the twofold source of the Sacred Canon 
and custom (or convention). In the descriptions of good kings (1.260 
II. 18, 111.325, ibid 470, V.378) in the Jataka stories we are told 
that they ruled in righteousness, that they shunned the four wrong 
courses of life (agatigamana) [comprising excitement, malice, delusion 
and fear],. that they practised the ten royal duties (rajadbamma) 
[namely, . alms-giving, morality, liberality, straightforwardness, 
refraining from anger and from injury, forbearance, and refraining 
from opposition], that they won over the people by the four elements 
of popularity (satagabavatthu) [namely, liberality, affability, beneficent 
rule and: impartiality]. Cast in a distinctly sectarian mould are the 
descriptions of good kings (I.262, ४.1, VI.96-97) in other stories to 
the effect that not only did they rule in righteousness, but they were 
zealous in the observance of the fast-day and keeping the ten items of 
good behaviour (sila) [namely, abstinence from taking life, from taking 
what is not given, from adultery, from telling lies, from slander, 
from harsh | speech, from frivolous talks, from Covetousness, from 
malevolence, aud from heretical views.] We have again a remarkable 
story (no. 276) of eleven petsons with the king at their head in the 
Kuru kingdom who practised what was called ‘Kuru-righteousness’ 
(Kurndbamma) identified in the course of the story with the five silas 
obligatory upon the Buddhist lay disciple, How a king's righteous- 
ness instead of its reverse benefits himself is told in a few stories, 
Thus we learn (nos, 51, I5t, and 282) howa king who. conquered 
wrath, by mildness, and badness with goodness was adjudged superior. 
' to another who met the good with goodness and the bad with badness 
and how. kings.allowed themselyes to be captured and ill-treated by 
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neighbouring kings only to gain back their freedom and their kingdom 
through their inherent goodness, 

The most impressive lessons on the principle of righteousness 
occur in course of the admonitions addressed to kings by wise beings 
in the stories, When a monkey-king, we read in one story (no. 407), 
wore himself-out by his effort to save his followers from certain death, 
his captor, a human king, asked him (III. 373) the question, — What he 
was to them and what.they were to him, that he made himself a 
bridge for their safely passing througha river? He felt no pain of 
his bonds, replied the monkey-king, because of securing the happiness 
of those over whom he reigned. Asking the human king to learn the 
lesson by his example, the monkey-king admonished him-to seek the 
happiness of his whole realm, his beasts of burden, his troops and the 
inhabitants of his cities. Ina second story (no. 501) a wise king 
instructs another king in the so-called ten stanzas relating to the 
practice of righteousness (dasadbammacariya gatha), These comprise 
the observance of righteousness towards the mother and the father, 
the wife and the son, relatives and- ministers, draught animals, the 
realm, recluses and Brahmanas, birds and beasts. How a king is 
instructed in the duties of his office by three wise birds whom he had 
adopted as his children is told in a third story (no. 521). Asked by 
the king about the general duties of a ruler, the first speaker says at 
the outset (V. 112) that he should rule his kingdom with righteous- 
ness (dhamma) after abiding by the three truths (dhamma). When 
the king puts to the third and the wisest speaker a specific question 
about the highest of all powers, tlie latter repeats the ten stanzas above 
quoted relating to the king's practice of righteousness. In a shorter 
and a longer version (nos. 533 and 534) of a dialogue between a wise 
swan and a king the question is asked by the bird whether his king- 
dom is ruled righteously and it is answered by the king in the afirma- 
tive (V. 348, ibid 377-78). To the above isadded in the longer 
version the question whether the king observes the ten rajadbammas 
as well as the king’s own affirmation of his observance of the virtues 
of liberality, good conduct,  non-attachment, straightforwardness, 
mildness, austerity, suppression of anger, non-injury, patience and 
forbearance. How should a mortal (meaning himself), asks the king 
of a false ascetic in yet another story (no. 544), practise. righteousness 
towards his parents, his teachers, his wife and children, the aged, the 
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ascetics and the Brahmanas, the military forces and the countryfolk, 
With the answer of the ascetic who was a believer in the doctrine of 
annihilation we have no concern. The Great Being, being asked by 
the king to teach him the path of piety, admonished him by the 
‘example of the virtuous kings of old to shun unrighteousness and 
practise righteousness. The king, itis explained (VI. 251), should 
distribute every morning and evening by public proclamation food 
and drink, garlands and unguents, clothes, umbrellas and shoes to the 
needy; he should not put to labour old men and aged domestic animals, 
for when they were strong they gave him service. Following this 
instruction with an elaborate simile of the human body to a chatiot, 
the speaker (ibid 252-53) impresses upon the king the lessons of 
abstinence from injury, liberality, circumspection, self-control and 
other virtues, In yet another story (no. 540) an ascetic's son admonish- 
ing a king asks him (VI 94) to practise the ten duties (dhammas), 
namely, those towards his mother and father, his wife and son, his 
friends and ministers, his townships and villages, the recluses and the 
Brahmanas, the birds and the beasts, 

The above extracts indicate in the first place the authors’ view of 
the relation of righteousness to kingship. Righteousness, we are told, 
is the essence of kingship as well as the king’s best policy. Secondly, 
the authors clarify the principles and policies of government involved 
in the above concept. The king, we read, should avoid the specified 
groups of vices and practise the specified groups of virtues, the 
latter being identified in some instances with the precepts incumbent 


on the Buddhist lay disciple, Above all we are told that che king. 


should apply himself to the promotion of universal happiness of his 
subjects so as to extend its benefit down to the dumb cteation. 
Nothing illustrates so well the belief of the early Buddhist canonists 
in the profound significance of the king's righteousness than their 
frequent references to the fat-reaching consequences of the ruler’s 
reaction to this fundamental piinciple. When kings become 
unrighteous, we ate told in a canonical text (Anguttara-Nikaya 
. 11-74-76), the king's officers (rijaywtta) also become unrighteous, this 
being so the Brihmanas and the mass of ordinary freemen (gabapati) 
the townsfolk and the villagers in their turn become unrighteous, this 
being so the Sun and the Moon, the stars and the constellations go 
wrong in their courses; days and nights, months, seasons, and years 


` 
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ate out of joint; the winds blow wrong; the devas being annoyed do 
not bestow sufficient rain. This being so the crops ripen in the wrong 
season, and consequently men are short-lived, ill favoured, weak and 
sickly. Conversely, when kings become righteous all the reverse 
consequences follow. 

The above view of the tremendous significance of the king’s 
righteousness is repeated in the Jataka stories. How a king's violation 
of righteousness recoiled upon himself with tremendous force is vivid- 
ly told in one story (no. 422). In an Age when the world spoke the 
truth and lying was unknown, a king, we are told (III 456-61), de- 
cided to make the appointment of his family priest by lying. An 
ascetic appearing in the king's presence warned him, but in vain, 
against the danger of this course by saying that the king by telling a 
lie destroys righteousness, and by destroying righteousness he destroys 
himself. When the king inspite of the warning told a lie, he was 
deserted by the four protecting deities, his body was befouled, he fell 
from the sky upon the earth, and all his four supernatural powers 
disappeared. Six times in succession the king’s priest offered to restore 
his supernatural powers if he should speak the truth, but the king 
disregarding all these offers sank lower and lower in the earth till at 
last the earth opened up for him and he was consumed by the fires 
of hell. 

The influence ofthe king’s attitude towards righteousness upon 
the fortunes of his subjects and indeed upon their whole physical 
environment is told after the pattern of the canonical text quoted 
above in other series of the Jatakas. According to an oft-quoted 
passage in these stories (III 111, V 222, ibid 242) the people follow 
the king as a herd of cattle follow the bull, and the whole realm 
enjoys weal ot woe according as the king is righteous or otherwise. 
Turning to the stories themselves we have first the story (no. 527) of 
a virtuous king's self-admonition by way of escape from his sorest | 
temptation. A king of the Sivis, we read, having madly fallen in 
love with the wife of his commander-in-chief and being repeatedly 
and earnestly pressed by the latter to take her to himself, as often and 
passionately rejects the offer. The king ends (V 222-23) by teaching 
his most loyal officer the ways of righteousness as practised by good 
men. Blessed is a king, we read, who delights in righteousness. and 
happiness it is to eschew sin. Happily the subjects live as under a 
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cold shade in the kingdom of a king who is free from anger and fixed 
in righteousness. The speaker next observes on the analogy of a-herd 
of cattle following the bull that when the king becomes unrighteous, 
the common folk follow him and the whole realm comes to grief, - and 
in the contrary case the common folk follow the king’s example 
and the whole realm enjoys happiness. Declaring. his intention not 
to win authority or conquest of the whole world by unrighteousness, 
the king concludes by expressing his determination to abide by the 
Sivi righteousness. The story ends (ibid 223) with -a passionate 
admonition’ of the commander-in-chief to the king to practise righteous- 
ness after the text (V 223) quoted above. nS 


_ When a householder, we read in a second’ story (no. 194) was 
about to be killed by the order of a wicked king on a trumped-up 
‘cliarge of theft, the cries and lamentations of his virtuous wife caused 
the God Sakka to descend from heaven and so use His supernatural 
powers that the wicked king was killed, and the honest householder 
became king in his place. Commending the new king to the people 
as one who would thenceforth rule righteously, the god pointed out 
the danger of the king’s unrighteous rule. Should the king, he declared 
(II 124), be unrighteous, the gods would send down rain out of 
season and not in season, and the three ‘fears’ (those of pestilence, 
disease and the sword) would come down from heaven upon men. 
When the king; we read in a third story (no. 334), enquired of an 
ascetic why the ripe figs offered to'him tasted sweet, he was told that 
it was because the king ruled his kingdom righteously. When kings 
rule unrighteously, it was explained, oil, honey, molasses and the 
like as well as wild roots and fruits lose their sweetness and strength 
and not only these but-the whole realm lose their vigour, but should 
the kings be righteous, these would become strong. In the sequel the 
king found out by a practical test the truth of the ascetic’s statement 


(ILL 1 10-11). 


The above extracts indicate in impressive language the authors' 
view of the immense significance of the king's attitude towards 
righteousness in relation to his whole environment. In its simplest 
form it means that the king by his example influences for good or for 
evil the moral stature of his subjects and hence causes their happiness 
or misety. More complex than the above is the explanation that the 
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king through his attitude towards righteousness influences for good or 
for evil the course of the climatic phenomena shaping man's agricul- 
tural production as well as tbe, degree of productivity of his life- 
giving crops. According to the most complex interpretation the king 
through his attitude towards righteousness shapes by a regular chain 
of causation the moral stature of his subjects, the movements of 
heavenly bodies and the succession of time as well as the operation of 
the climatic factors governing agricultural production, and finally the 
physical type of the people. Political righteousness, as thus conceived, 
rises to the level of a cosmic principle of creation. 


From the early Buddhist conception of righteousness in relation 
to the king let us now turn to the same concept in relation to the 
World-ruler (Pali, Cakkavatti s Skt., Cakravarti). In the stock- 
description of the Cakkavatti's characteristics we are told that he is 
called che Emperor over the four quarters of the earth, righteous in 
himself, ruling righteously, triumphant abroad, enforcing law and 
order at home, possessed of che seven jewels. The process of 
the World-ruler's universal conquest is described in two canonical 

extracts ` (Digha Nikāya II 16ọf and HI 62f). These deal 
respectively with the romantic. biographies of the Cakkavattī 
Maħāsudassana and: the son of the Cakkavatti Dalhanemi. The 
Empetor, we read, having discovered the wonderful Wheel and 
solemnly invoked it to roll onwards, followed it on its onward course 
successively towards the East, the South, the North and the West, 
As the mighty monarch appeared in each quarter with his fourfold 
army, the rival kings therein offered their submission. The Cakkavatti 
allowed them to retain their „possessions on condition of their obser- 
vance of the five moral precepts binding upon the Buddhist lay-man. 
“Ye shall", so goes his solemn admohition, “slay no living thing, ye 
shall not take that which has not been given, ye shall not act wrongly 
touching bodily desires, ye shall speak no lie, ye shall drink no mad- 
dening. drink". The same stories illustrate the nature of the 
Cakkavatii's rule over his subjects as well as his vassals. Among 
the four gifts (iddbis) of Mahasudassana, we are told (Digba-Nikaya Il 
178) that he was popular with the Brahmanas and the householders 
just as a father is near and dear to his-own sons, while conversely 
the Brahmanas and the householders were near and dear to him just 
as his sons are near and dear to a father. Of King Dalhanemi we- 
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read that he lived on this earth co its ocean-bounds, having conquered 
it not by the scourge, not by the sword, but by righteousness. Ina third 
extract (Aaguttara-Nikaya III, 149) the Buddha referring to “the king, 
the world-ruler, the righteous one, the righteous king", observes that 
righteousness (dhamma) is his king. Such a king, he explains, honours, 
esteems and reveres dhamma, with dhamma as the standard he provi- 
des righteous safety, cover and protection for. folk within his realm, 
Éor Khattiyas and attendant army, for Brahmana and householder, for 
town-and country-folk, for recluses and Brahmanas, for birds and 
beasts. ‘Thus verily by righteousness he sets the wheel in motion, 
of which the course can not be resisted by any inimical king 
whatsoever”. 

Some further light is thrown upon the Buddhist conception of the 
World-ruler by the description in another canonical text (Digha- 
Nikdaya, lll 6of) of the careers of the Cakkavattis of Dalhanemi's line. 
When Dalhanemi we read left,the throne to his eldest son*and retired 
to a hermitage, the celestial wheel disappeared from view. Consoling 
the new king for his loss a hermit” observes that the celestial wheel 
was not his paternal heritage, but it might manifest itself to him if he 
observed the Aryan duty of a Cakkavatti (ariyam cakkavatti-vattam). 
, What this means is explained in the following lines. “Thou should," 
says the sage, “provide right watch, watd and protection for thy own 
folk, for the army, for the nobles, for vassals, for Brahmanas and 
householders, for town-and country-folk, ` for recluses and Brahmanas 
and for beasts and birds. Throughout thy kingdom let no wrong- 
doing prevail. And whosoever in thy kingdom is poor, to bim lec 
wealth be given, Should recluses and Brahmanas ask thee for the 
proper line of action, thou should deter them from evil and bid them 
take up what is good". Following this advice the king was 
tewarded with the reappearance of the celestial wheel, When a later 
king of Dalhanemi's line preferred to govern his people according to 
his own will, they failed to prosper as they had done under former 
kings observant of the way of life of a Cakkavatii. Even when he 
was reminded of his duty by his ministers and courtiers, the king 
simply provided watch and ward and protection for his people but 
failed to give alms to the destitute. This led to poverty of the people 
and the progressive deterioration of their morals and shortening of 

- their lives. ‘At length the very extremity of the evil led the people on 
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their own initiative to increase their performance of good deeds which 
resulted in the lengthening of their lives. 

The above extracts are of extreme significance as involving the. 
extension of the principle of the king’s righteousness to the 
concept of the World-ruler. The attributes of this ruler comprise 
not only universal supremacy and successful ' administration at 
home and abroad, but also and above all, righteousness. In the 
branch of the Cakkavatti’s internal administration, this last 
principle connotes the reciprocal love and affection of the 
ruler and his subjects as well as the ruler’s provision of universal se- 
curity for his subjects down even to the dumb animals. In the sphere 
of foreign relations the Cakkavatti’s conquest of the quarters is 
achieved not by force but by righteousness, while his rule over bis vas- 
sals is founded upon the enforcement of the five precepts. that are bind- 
ing upon the Buddhist lay-man. Inrerpreting even the mystical wheel, 
the palladium of the World-ruler, in terms of righteousness, the 
canonist explains it to mean not the patrimony inherited by the ruler 
from his ancestors, but as the fulfilment o£ his characteristic attributes. 
These attributes comprise provision of universal security for the sub- 
jects, extensive poor-relief, prevention of wrong-doing, and instruction 
of the religieux in virtue. The concluding extract refers, after the 
pattern of the above-quoted text relating to kingship, to the profound 
repercussions of the World-ruler's attitude towards righteousness upon 
the fortunes of his subjects. For we are told that while a partial 
fulflment of chis principle by the ruler leads to the moral and physi- 
cal decay of the people, its complete fulfilment by them even on their 
own initiative produces the contrary result. l 

We may consider in conclusion a remarkable view laid down by 
a well-known French Indologist of our time (Prof. Paul Masson Our- 
sel in Ancient India and Indian Civilization, pp. 93-95) about a 
fundamental antithesis: between the Brahmanical and the Buddhist 
ideas of dharma in their relation to political theory. The former, we 
are told, in maintaining a social order based upon the special constitu- 
tion of each caste does not encourage the appearance of “a political 
spirit", while the latter by aiming at a law applicable to all.mankind 
makes for unlimited imperialism. ^ Expressing this contrast in another 
way the author argues that while the Brahmanical dharma falls «short 
of monarchy”, its Buddhist counterpart icads to “‘world-empire”. 
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Again he observes that while the king in the Brahmanical theory con- 
fines himself to the preservation of the eternal social order, the king 
according to the Buddhist theory not only causes the law to reign but 
` starts and promotes the same. We have endeavoured to show in 
another place’ that the true difference between the Braluranical and the 
Buddhist concepts in relation to social and political theory lies else- 
where, and we can only repeat here some of our principal arguments, 
Dharma in the Smritis connotes above all the comprehensive law of the 
social order of which the king himself is the unit, while it signifies 
in the conception of the Buddhist cononists specially the principle of 
righteousness. In its political aspect che Brahmanical dharma stands 
particularly for the Whole Duty of the king (rzjadbarma) which from 
the first is conceived in sufficiently elastic terms to provide for the 
needs of the kingdom and to permit in Manu and still mote in che 
Mababbirata (after Bhisma) the wholesale incorporation of the 
Arthasastra categories and concepts relating to the branches of the 
king’s internal and external administration. On che other hand the 
Buddhist dharma in its relation to the king involves the application 
of the universal ethics of Buddhism to the State administration, this 
principle being even extended to the somewhat idealistic concept of 
the World-ruler. 
U. N. GHOSHAL 


1 In chap. XIII of the author's forthcoming work, 4 History of 
- Indian Political Ideas, in course of publication by the Oxford University Press. 


Buddhism in Ancient: Kambujadesa 
(An Epigraphic Study) E 
Buddhism in ancient KambujadeSa was characterised by two 
important features—its compatability with Brahmanism and its 
progress in the other way from Mahāyānism to Hinayanism. In this 
respect it differed from Indian Buddhism which originated as a revolt 
against the existing socio-religious structure that recognised rhe . hierar- 
chy of the Brahmins, and stressed the conception of arhathood as 
the sammum bonum. It is rather interesting to find that there is not a 
single record which could show the least sign of bitterness or antagon- 
ism between the two existing systems. On the other hand, we find 
. Buddha being accorded a position in the Brahmanical trinity. The 
identification of Saivism and Buddhism was complete and we find the 
trinity composed of Padmodbhava! (Brahma), Ambhojanetra (Vispu) 
and the- Buddha (Yasca Padmodbbav = a4mbhojanetra-Buddham). One 
has also to commend the catholic spirit of the emperors whose personal 
faith in no way affected their outlook. We find that some of the 
prominent Buddhists in the state service shared that catholic spirit. 
Kavindrarimathana, who had set up a statue of Prajüáparamità, was 
above suspicion (Buddhanam-agranir api) so far as his loyalty to the 
Brahmanical emperor and his state religion was concerned 
The earliest reference co Buddhism in KambujadeSa is noticed in a 
record dating from the end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D.? It records dedications of male and female slaves by 
Pon Prajna Candra to the three Bodhisattvas, Sasta, Maitreya and 
Avalokite$vara. The Bodhisattvas are accorded the Khmer title Vrab 
Kamrata af which is also borne by the Brahmanical deities. Avaloki- 
te$vara is not noticed in any other record, but we notice the form 
LokeSvara for the first time in the Prasat Ta Kam inscription? dated 
in the Saka year 713. Buddhism, however, appears to have been 
introduced earlier than the seventh century A. D., as we find in the 
Vat Prei inscription (Ba Phnom Dist) of Jaya-varman, dated in the 


1 Majumdar, Kumbuja inscriptions, No, 156, p. 399 
2 Aymonier, Le Cambodge, vol. I, p. 442 
3 Majumdar, op cit, No, 52 A, p. 571 
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Saka year 587°, a reference to the two Bniksus Ratnabhanu and Ratna- 
sithha whose sister's daughter was authorised and guaranteed the here- 
ditary enjoyment of a religious property by king Jaya-varman in the 
year 587-565 A. D. There is no reference to any Brahmanical god, 
and the term Bhiksu suggests that the family was Buddhist. In the 
Khmer text the donations by these two Bhiksus were made in favour 
of Vrib which is a vague term denoting Buddha, as well as Brahmani- 
cal gods, and also the King. We have, therefore, to take the character 
of the record from the reference to the Buddhist Bhiksus who are the 
donors. 

There is no Buddhist record for a little over two hundred years, 
and here one has to believe the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, 
I-tsing®, who suggests that Buddhism flourished in Fu-nan in early 
times but was then subverted by a wicked king whose identity is not 
established, but it is suggested that he might be either Bhavavarman 
or L.Sana-varman or Jaya-varman. This state of stalemate seems 
to have continued. Although there is no reference to the persecution 
of Buddhists in Kambujade$a, the absence of positive evidence throws 
some doubt on its flourishing nature. The Kok Samron inscription? 
(Siem Rap, Dist Battambang) records an invocation to Sangha, though 
Buddha and Dharma are also noticed in a subsequent verse (namas 
Sataghaya Sambuddharatnam pranamami dharma). This invocation 
to Sarhgha, and the reference to Buddha and Dharma reveal the 
Buddhist character of the record. The eulogy of King Rajendra- 
varman makes the record "contemporary with that ruler who became 
king in the Saka year 883—961 A. D. It is interesting to find that 
in another inscription’ of the time of Rajendra-varman, dated in the 
Saka year 883 2961 A. D. from Pre Rup (Angkor region), the Yoga: 
cara system is mentioned. i , 

It is equally interesting to find references to other divinities of the 
Buddhist pantheon whose statues were set up in KambujadeSa in that 
period. An inscription from Thma Puok® (Svay Cek in Battambang) 
of the time of Jaya-varman V, and dated in the Saka Samvat g11= 
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989 A.D. contains invocations to Buddha, Prajfiaparamita, LokeSvara, 
Vajrin, Maitreya and Indra. The six divinities were installed by 
the sage Padma-Vairocana and some of them may be identified with 
the image of the deities round the miniature temple. A little earlier 
in the year go3-981 A.D., an image of the mother of the Buddha 
was set up by Tribhuvanaraja. The inscription found at Phnom 
Bantay? (South of Angkor Bauray to the west of Battambang) invokes 
the Buddhist Mahayana divinities including Loke$vara and Prajüa- 
pāramitā. Installation of the images of other Brahmanical divinities 
like Jagadi$vara and Trailoyanatha is also - mentioned. They were 
set up by other members probably of the same family 

The’ most important record is the Phimanaka inscfiption'" of 
Jaya-varman VII in which *Trikaya Buddha and Loke$vara are invoked 
The two queens of the emperor were Buddhist. The second one, who 
was the elder sister of the first one, was very learned and taught the 
Buddhist nuns of the convents of Nagendratunga, Tilakttara and 
NarendraSrama. . This elder sister had initiated the younger one into 
Buddhism during the absence of her lord and she could see his image 
after the performance of certain ceremony. On the return of her lord 
a dramatic performance, of which the plot was drawn from the 
Jatakas, was made by a body of nuns recruited from cast away girls. 
After the death of the younger sister, the elder sister won the favour 
of the king who asked her to teach the Buddhist doctrines in various 
convents. The importance of this record lies in serveral ways. 
First, it shows that Buddhism was active in its proselytising spirit 
and it freely drew its members from the Brahmanical and royal families, 
and there were a number of convents for cast away girls. The Buddhist 
literature was equally popular and the Jataka stories could form the 
subjects of dramatic performances so as to impress upon the masses 
the importance and divine character of the Buddhist Lord. 

The School of the lower vehicle, namely that of Sthaviras, also 
flourished in KambujadeSa, though it arrived here much later than 
Mahayana. Unfortunately, there is‘ only one record'! of the time 
of Sürya-varman I dated in the year 944, 947 from Lopburi in 
the modern temple of Bang Pahin, but it was brought from Lopburi 

9 lbid. No, 113 p. 299 
10 lbid., No, 182, p. 515 
11 lbid., No. 139, p. 343 
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in Siam. The inscription contains an order of King Sirya-varman 
laying down the regulation that in all sacred places, temples, monasteries 
and hermitages, the ascerics, the Sthaviras (monks of the little vehicle) 
and monks of the Grand vehicle were required to offer tothe king 
the merit of their austerities. 

From the findspots of these records certain conclusions might be 
drawn. The Mahayana Buddhist records are found (in chronological 
order) in Prasat Takham (Siem Rap), Vat Prei (Ba Phnom), Kok 
Saman (Siem Rap), Pre Rup (Angkor region), Thma Puok (Savay Cak 
in Battambang), Phnom Bantay (south of Angkor) and Phimanaka 
(Angkor Thom). They suggest that Mahayina Buddhism was intro- 
duced from the north west and it came probably by the land route. 
The earlier wave of Hinayanists probably followed the same route. 
The later influx of Hinayinists from Ceylon seems to have come by 
the sea route. We learn from the Kok Svay Cek (two miles south of 
western Baray) inscription’ of Srindra-varman that the king gave 
to mabatbera (the great monk) Sirindamoli a village, and a Vihara 
was built in 1231 where an image of Buddha was installed. The 
king gave four villages to the monastery. This is the earliest epigra- 
. phic evidence for the introduction of Ceylonese Hinayana Buddhism 
in Kambuja. We might also consider here the evidence furnished by 
the Chinese sources on the state of Buddhism in ancient Fu-nan. We 
learn that a coral image of the Buddha was sent to the emperor Wu-ti 
(500-550) in 503 A. D., and the inhabitants of Funan made bronze 
image of the heavenly genii with two or four heads and four arms. An 
image made of sandal wood was sent to the Chinese emperor by Liu- 
t'o-pa-mo (Rudra-varman) and in 539 he offered him a hair of the 
Buddha twelve feet long. The two monks who went to China to 
translate Chinese scriptures, namely Sanghapala and Mandra were also 
from Fu-nan, I-tsing while returning from India in 675 A. D. 
describes the country of Po-nan formerly called Fu-nan of which the 
people were originally worshippers of the devas, but later on Buddhism 
flourished there. A wicked king exterminated all members of the 
Buddhist brotherhood. This suggests that Buddhism in its earlier 
phase flourished in the Ba Phnom region in the south-east. As the 
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Chinese evidence is earlier than the epigraphic records noticed above, 
it may be presumed that Buddhism came to ancient KambujadeSa at a 
fairly eatly date, probably synchronising with the time of the second 
Kaundinya, and it had a set back probably in the time of Bhava- 
varman or his successors. It, however, flourished, but from the roth 
to the 13th century it was at its peak because of the patronage 
of the Khmer rulers like Sürya-varman, called Nirvapapada and Jaya- 
varman VI] who was considerably influenced by his talented | sister-in- 
law who later on became his wife. These rulers did not alienate their 
devotion to the family deity, and Saivism continued to be the state 
religion, despite their adherence to Buddhism. Another ruler Yago- 
varman established a SaugataSrama like the Saiva and Vaisnava 
asramas. 

In the propagation of Buddhism some important state dignitaries 
also played a prominent part. These include Satya-varman!* who 
was charged with the erection of the building known as 
Phimanakei, Kavindrarimathana’ a minister under: Rajendra-varman 
V and Jaya-varman V who erected many ° statues including 
those of Buddha, Vajrapāņi, Prajfia-paramita and LokeSvara. 
Kirti-Pandita*® was the minister of Jaya-varman V and it was 
due to his efforts that the pure doctrine of the Buddha 
reappeared like the moon from behind the clouds or the sun at dawn. 
This Kirapandita also introduced Buddhist books from abroad, and it 
is. suggested that che Sastra Madhya Vibbaga and the commentary on 
the T'attva Sangraba!* were brought by him. These ministers were 
certainly Buddhists and they never let their personal religion interfere 
in their official duties and the state religion. 

Another important point worth attention is that Buddhism was so 
much in line with Brahmanism that Buddha actually found a place in 
the Brahmanical trinity. In the Prasat Prah Khset inscription of 
Udayarka-varman dated in the Saka year 989 = 1067 A. D., there is 
a reference to the linga formerly given to king Süryavarman by his 
minister Saráma and to this were added images of Brahma, Visnu, and 
Buddha, and the entire group called Caturmurti was consecrated to 
Siva. Buddha is associated with Rudra in another inscription. The 
Prah Put lo Rock inscription!? (cave in Mt. Kulen) dated in the Saka 
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year 869=947 A. D. records in the Khmer text the installation of 
an image of Tathagata (Buddha), Rudra and probably other gods in 
the holy cave. There is not the slightest doubt. that Buddhism in 
ancient Kambujadesa was not so violent against Brahmanism and the 
latter assimilated Buddha in its pantheon. i 

We also find charitable and missionary activities which were 
associated with Buddhism. Here one is reminded of the humanitatian 
activities of the Buddhist emperor, Asoka. Jaya-varman VII issued 
` an inscription from Ta Prohm near Angkor which opens with an invo- 
cation of the Buddha followed by Lokeśvara and probably: 
Prajfa-páramita, It refers to an establishment with 18 principal 
, priests (adbi-harinab), 2740 priests and 2232 assistants and dancing 
girls. This record also refers to 102 hospitals in his kingdom of 
which a detailed description is noticed in another record” found a 
Say-Fong in Laos. It opens with an invocation to the Buddha who 
in his three bodies transcends the distinction between existence and 
non-existence, and then to the healing Buddha and the two Bodhi- 
sattvas who drive away darkness and disease, The hospitals were 
open to everybody without any distinction of caste. 

It would, thus, appear from a study of the Kambuja records that 
there were probably two or three waves of Buddhist immigrants in that 
country, and they experienced an initial set back. From the tenth 
century onwards Mahayanism flourished as an auxiliary to Brahmanism 
and not in a spirit of hostility. The assimilation of the Tathagata 
in the Brahmanical trinity is a very important factor in the religious 
history of Kambuja, and it was one of the reasons for the rebuff given 
to Islam in Cambodia. Brahmanism did not stand in the prosperity 
of Buddhism and it flourished undisturbed and without any animosity 
from the State religion. In fact, we have cited instances of high 
dignitaries and even of kings patronising Buddhism. It seems that 
catholicity and toleration were the hallmarks in the history of 
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Vasubandhu while expounding the eight-fold drsti (view) brings 
in for discussions different theories of sensuous cognitions as enter- 
tained by earlier Buddhist authors. The question raised is, what 1s 
actually the agent for giving rise to our sensuous perceptions. There 
appear to have been different groups of philosophers pleading for 
theory peculiar to each one, The earliest of all is the Sarvastivadin 
headed by Vasumitra. The next comes the Vijfanavadin led by 
Dharmatrata, These two groups figure prominently in the discussions 
introduced by Vasubandhu. It will also be evident that Vasubandhw 
has favoured the Vijüanavadin (advocate of consciousness as the sole 


agent of perception). 


Now we shall see in the following pages what Harivarman, one of 
the predecessors of Vasubandhu has to say about the subject. Harivar- 
man was one of the profound and original thinkers of ancient India. He 
fought all his life for puritanic approach to Buddha's preaching, so much 
so that he had to take great pains to weed out the fungi that grew over 
the Master's teachings as found in the Abbidbarmas of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. [e it unfortunate that his only treatise, the Satyasiddbi Sastra 
has been lost to us in its original form now available in an imperfect 
translation in Chinese of Kumarajiva.! One of the most outstanding 
reforms he has introduced in his system was an absolute denial of any 
distinction between the primary elements (४७७४८) and the secondary 
elements (bbautika) a theory which is attributed to Buddhadeva 
in the Kosabbásya (ad. 1,35) as well as in the Vibbasa. This theory 
again has been spoken of as one of the Sautrantika tenets in the 
Hetubindutika (0. 355, 1. 19) 

Therefore the five sense-organs which are reckoned as separate 
secondary atomic elements by the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika, are no 
more than things of nominal existence (prajfaptisat) for Harivarman, 
They are the same as the four great elements that assumed such forms 


as the eye etc. 


I This translation contains 20 chuans, fasc. and the whole of the treatise 
has been translated into Sanskrit by me and will be shortly published, 
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Now let us turn to see what Harivarman has to say in regard to 
epistemology. We may maintain that he was, in all probability, a 
fore-runner of Vasubandhu in pleading for the thesis of Vijnanadarsana, 
consciousness as the sole agent of cognition. Our author has employed 
for upholding his view almost all the arguments that were pressed 
for service by Vasubandhu. We may even say on comparison of 
these two authors that the former is more comprehensive in his 
arguments than the latter. Ic will not be without interest if we 
present here some of his arguments with a view of drawing attention 
of the scholars to the magnitude of his contribution to the develop- 
ment of Buddhist thought in India. As usual he presents his topics 
., in the form of questions and answers. 

(1) .. At: the: commencement of the discussion on the present 
‘subject (Satyasiddbi, sect. 48), Harivarman poses the question: ‘Is it 

‘thé sense-organ. that effects cognition. or the consciousness residing in 
“ie? His opponent, though not specified, is the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika 
~ who entertain the former alternative. Harivarman contends that in 
` case the sense is cognizer, it will cognize all things simultaneously 

(2) The opponent strives to evade the difficulty by this reasoning 
the function of the sense is to light up things and that;pf the 
consciousness to make them cognized. The author replies: the: sense 
then that is. not in the nature of light, i.e., ear, etc. cannot light up 
„objects. Supposing even that the sense lights up things, the power 
of cognizing can never be attributed to it. The lamp, for example, 
illumines its proximate objects but it never cognizes them. We must, 
therefore, attribute to the sense the function of giving support to the 
consciousness which is really the cognizer. 

(3) The opponent argues that the passages like caksusa ripani 
drstva, etc. necessitate us to hold fast to the sense as sole cognizer 
lhe author retorts by saying that there are still more authoritative 
passages, viz. caksur brabmana dvaram yávad eva rüpánam daríanaya, 
etc, which prove unmistakably that the sense operates as an instrument 








2 The Sarvastivadin says: the pair ofthe eyes see (Koía, 1. 43); t 
Vatsiputriya: the single eye sees; the Darstantika: the company, samagrt 
(bo-bo) sees, Ghosaka (Miao-yin) prajfa associated with the visual 
consciousness sees (Vibbasa, Taisho, vol. 27, p. 61c). Read also my Abhidharma 
Problems, op. cit. for Kwei-chi’s summary of the eleven such theories of the 
Buddhists and Hindus 
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whereas the consciousness residing in it is the agent in giving rise to 
the cognition. In the light of this unequivocal passage the sentence 
above cited by you must be explained figuratively, implying the same 
idea that the eye is the support, i.e., instrument and the consciousness 
the perceiver, There are also some sayings which attribute emotions 
to the eye, etc. e.g., caksuh priyatüpani kamyati, “the eye desires 
the pleasant objects." But no desire can be attributed to the eye. 
The mind alone desires. However people attributing the act of 
desiring to the eye, say that the eye desires, Similarly men in 
the world talk that the eye sees and the ear hears, etc. The Master, 
following their conventions employs similar expressions. He never 
quarrels with the worldlings. They call Visakha daughter-in- 
law of Mrgara as .Mrgaramata, mother of Mrgara, Buddha also 
calls. her Mrgaramata. The author has collected a number of suc'i 
metaphorical expressions from the worldly usages which do not bear 
their sense. A typical example is when a man sitting on the cot is 
screaming, we say the cot is screaming (mancab krosanti), etc. It is 
evident therefore that these expressions should not be assessed. at. their 
face-value. Thus the author's conclusion stands that while the 
conciousness alone is peceiver, the sense is also spoken of so because 
the latter is related to the former as supporter. 

(4) The opponent questions: if thé sense is not cognizer, how 
can we account for the expressions like: eye-cognition, ear-cognition 
(caksur-vijnanam, etc.) ? The author answers: Though the sense and 
its object play the equally: important role in bringing about their 
cognitions, the former excels the latter by virtue of its being support 
for the cognizing consciousness. In other words, the sense is the 
supporting cause (asrayabets) whereas the object is passive cause 
alambana-pratyaya. So the sense does‘ not stand on a par with the 
object. Since the sense plays a more active part in effecting a cogni- 
tion, the people talk of cognitions as related to their senses, eye- 
cognition, etc. The point is thus illustrated. - The sound is produced - 
when the drum is struck with a stick. The sound thus produced is 
the effect not only of the drum but of the stick and its act of striking, 
Nevertheless the people talk ot it as the sound of a drum,  bbersfabda. 
Similarly the expression like yavaikura should be explained. The 
sprout is produced on account of several factors being put together, 
seed, earth, water, etc. we nevertheless call it yavankura (sprout of 
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millet-seeds) because che seeds are che material cause and excel other 
factors. We may note in passing that the examples above quoted, 
viz. bbeníabda and yavankura are stock-phrases found in the 
Kos-bbásya and the logical treatises of Diñnāga school to illustrate 
the expression: Pratyaksa. 

(5) Then Harivarman considers the question whether the 
consciousness cognizes in a close proximity or otherwise. His answet 
here is as usual a qualified one, viz. the visual, auditory and mind- 
formed consciousnesses are of non-contacted objects and the other 
three of proximate objects. It is probably the Vaisesika who pleads 
that the eye cognizes the object after being contacted with it, and 
assumes for this purpose some sort of visual ray (caksi-rasmi) which 
runs after the vicinity of cognizable things. The Vaisesika contends 
that the eye operates only on the proximate object, because if it 
operates on the remote objects also, it could cognize in one stroke every 
thing in the world. Our author argues that even in his system the 
said logical defect (i.e., the eye would be cognizant of remote things) 
cannot be raised because the scripture has laid down the rule that the 
visual consciousness will arise only when the following three conditions 
are favourable: (1) the eye that is not defective (7) the object that 
falls within the reach of light (abbzsagata) and (3) the attention that 
is directed to the object. In the absence of any of these conditions 
the visual cognition will not arise.  Ya$omitra has preserved this 
important quotation? from an unknown source (p. 94,12). This gives 
an oportunity for the author to elaborate what is abbasagata and what 
is anabbasagata; what is the sense-defect and what is not and so on. 

There is one more characteristic feature of Harivarman’s system 
of thought. We have already seen that he has denied the distinction 
between the primary and secondary elements. Likewise he has also 
done away with the division of thought into mind and mental 
properties as postulated by the Sarvastivadins, This division 15 illogi- 

cal and apocryphal for Buddhadeva as well as Harivarman. Our 
author has on the authority of scriptures established that. choughts 
follow an order of sequence and never operate simultaneously, prov- 
ing thereby that the so-called theory of samprayoga (ie. one 


3 एवं हि विज्ञानकारणां पट्यते । चन्षुररेन्द्रियमनुपहृतं भवति । विषय आभास- 
गतो भवति । den मनसिकारः प्रत्युपस्थितो भवतीति | 
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main thought is associated with several mental properties) of: the 
Satvastivadins is not tenable. According to Harivarman, every 
sensuous consciousness in its first moment is absolutely pure and free 
from any vikalpa, discursive thought. The Sarvastivadin, however, 
maintains that there is vitarka always present in every moment 
of consciousness, and hence nirvikalpa for him denotes that it is 
free from vikalpa other than the vitarka which is otherwise termed 
svabbavavikalpa, (Kosa, 1, 33). Vasubandhu has also criticised the 
Sarvastivadin’s view in this respect. It is evident that Harivarman 
was the earliest exponent of the theory of “pure sensation" later 
elaborated in the Pramanasamuccaya and other logical treatises of 
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The Narayanpur Image of Vinayaka 
(Dated the fourth regnal year of Mabipala) 


The village of Narayanpur, where this image was found, is about 
15 miles to the north-east of the sub-divisional town of Chandpur in 
the Tippera district in Eastern Pakistan. The image has on it an 
inscription which is dated in the fourth year of the reign of King 
Mahipala. This inscription records the establishment of this image 
of the god Vinayaka by a merchant named Buddhamitra, son of Jam- 
bhalami ra. This merchant is said to have been an. inhabitant of a 
place called Bilikandhaka which was situated, in the country of 
Samatata. This image, however, is said to have been installed at a 
place called Bhasakaga. It may be. noted in this connection 
that an image of Narayana was discovered at Baghiuri in the 
Brahmanbaria sub-division of the district of Tippera in Eastern 
` Pakistan. The Baghaurd image is said to have been installed in che ° 
third regnal year of King Mahipála by a Vaisnava merchant named 
Lokadatta, an inhabitant of Bilakindaka in the country of Samatata 
(Vide Epigraphia Indica, XVII, pp. 3538). There can hardly 
be any doubt that the Narayanpur imaze and the Baghaura image 
were installed during the reign of one and the same King Mahipila. 
There is reason to suppose that Bilikandhaka of che Narayanpur image 
inscription is identical with Bilakindaka of the Baghaurd image 
inscription. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has identified Bilakindaka with the 
village Bilakendua, situated near Baghaura. According to Dr. N. K. 
Bhattasali the kingdom of Samatata mentioned in these inscriptions 
corresponds to the tract of country bound by the Garo and the Khasi 
hills and the hills of Tippera on the north and east, by the Lauhitya 
or the Brahmaputra on the west and by the Bay of Bengal on the 
south. . It comprised the eastern half of the Mymensingh and the 
Dacca districts lying east of the river Brahmaputra, the greater part of 
Sylhet, and the whole of the Tippera and Noakhali districts, Accord- 
ing to Dr. D. C. Sircar Samatata apparently included the present 
Tippera Noakhali tegion . 

Among the kings of the Pāla dynasty of Bengal there were 
two bearing the name Mahipala. According to some scholars 
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Mahipala I ruled during the period circa 992 to 1040 A. D., and 
according to other scholars during the period circa 988 to 1038 A.D. 
Mahipala II reigned according to some scholars during the period circa 
1081-82 A.D. and according to other scholars during the period A.D. 
1070-75. According to Dr. D. C. Sitcar it is possible to assign the 
Baghaura and the Narayanpur images to the reign of any one of these 
two Mahipalas, although the name of Mahipala I is usually suggested 
by many scholars. The king mentioned in the Baghaura image ins- 
cription has been identified by some scholars with the Gurjara 
Pratihara king Mahipalal who seems to have reigned durihg the 
period A.D. 912-44. Dr. D. C. Sircar remarks in this connection: 
“This suggestion, however, cannot be accepted in the present state of 
our knowledge, as there is no evidence to prove Pratihara connection 
with south-east Bengal." (Vide Indian Culture, vol. IX., No. L., 
1942) 

The names Buddhamitra and Jambhalamitra seem to indicate 
Buddhist influence and hence one should naturally be inclined to 
suppose that the god Vinayaka installed by Buddhamitra, son of 
Jambhalamitra, is the Mahāyānic deity of that name. The image in 
question is about 3 feetin height and is in a seated posture. It 
is four-armed and wears bangles and a necklace and a crown. The 
. left tusk of his elephant head is represented as broken. The image 
holds a radish in his right upper hand, rosary in his lower right hand, 
axe in his upper left hand and sweets in his lower left hand. 
The elephant-headed god Vinayaka is tasting che sweets in his lower 
left hand with bis trunk. He has lotus symbols on his feet and bears 
a sacred thread to which a serpent is found tied. There is the repre- 
sentation of a rat, the god's vábana or carrier on the pedestal. 

According to Dr. D. C. Sircar (vide Indian Culture, vol. IX., 
No. 1, July-September, 1942) the Narayanpur image of the god 
Vináyaka does not agree with the descriptions of the Mahayana 
Buddhist deity Vinayaka and the image in question agrees almost 
exactly with the description given in the Visnadbarmottara of the 
Brahmanical deity of this name. In this text we find the following 
description of the Brahmanical god Vinayaka: — 

“Vindyakastu — karttavyo gajavaktraScaturbhujah/, 
Milakarh caksamala ca tasya daksinahastayoh/ / 
Patrarh modakapürnarh tu para$u$ caiva vamatah/ 
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Danta$ cásya na karttavyo. vame ripunisüdanab// 
Padapithakrtapada eka asanago bhavet/ 
Pürnamodakapatre tu karagrarh tasya karayet/ | 
Lambodaras tatha karyah... / 
Vyághracarmambaradharam sarpayajiio-pavitavan / / ". 
Jambhalamitra's son Buddhamitra who installed the image in 
question thus seems to have been a Brahmanical Hindu. The 
personal names of Jambhalamitra and of his son Buddhamitra, how- 
ever, show Buddhist influence. In fact, there was, as Dr. D. C. 
Sircar aptly argues, hardly any appreciable gulf of difference between 
a Brahmanical Hindu and a Buddhist householder in Bengal in or 
about the eleventh century A.D. In manners and customs a 
Buddhist lay worshipper differed very little from a common  Brahma- 
nical Hindu householder of that age in Bengal. The later form 
of Mahayana Buddhism or Tantric Buddhism, which was in vogue 
in certain parts of Bengal during this period, had in its pantheon 
many gods and goddesses, which were alike worshipped by Brahma- 
nical Hindu householders in Bengal at that age. Thus Brihma- 
nism and later Budddhism in Bengal had many common gods and 
goddesses. A lay Buddhist and an ordinary Brahmanical Hindu 
householder in Bengal had in consequence during this period many 
: common beliefs and religious practices. The distinction between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism in Bengal seems during this later period 
to ..ave been exhibited only in the debates of the philosophers oí 
tpese two rival schools of thought. Thus the Bhuvanegvar inscrip- 
tions (verse 20) of Bhatta Bhavadeva informs us that Bhavadeva II, 
who is the hero of this prasasti or eulogistic account, was prominent 
among the exponents of the Brahmadvaita system of Hindu philo- 
sophy and was conversant with the writings of Bhatca (i.e. the great 
philosopher Kumarila Bhatta). He was an antagonist of the 
philosophers of the Buddhist school and he refuted with ease the 
opinions of the heretic dialecticians 
(cf. *Brahmadvaitavidamudaharanabhütudbhütavidyadbhütasrasta 
Bhattagirath gabhirimagunapratyaksadrsva kavih/ 
Bauddhambhonidhikumbhasambhavamunih ^ pasandavaitandika- 
prajfakhandana - panditoyamavanau Sarvvajfia lilayate/ /) 
According to verse 23 of this inscription by following Kumarila 
Bhatta Bhavadeva wrote a guide to Mīmāthśā philosophy. 


) 
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According to the description given in the BhuvaneSvar inscription 
Bhavadeva’s forefathers were inhabitants of the village of Siddhala 
in Radha (i.e. Western Bengal) On palacographic evidence 
Prof. Kielhorn (Epigraphia Indica, vol. 6, p. 198) assigned the 
Bhuvaneávat inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva to about 1200 A.D. 
and observed that ‘‘its interest lives in the fact that it treats, not 
of kings and princes, but of a scholar". Depending on literary 
sources Monmohan Chakravarti (Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, New Series, vol. 8, pp. 342-45) came ‘to the conclusion 
that the date of Bhavadeva must be somewhere between circa 1025 
and 1150 A.D. According to N. G. Majumdar (Vide Inscriptions 
of Bengal, vol. 3, p. 32) the date of Bhavadeva should be taken as 
being earlier than the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. and 
even earlier than the last quarter of the rith century A.D, What- 
ever differences there might have been in religious doctrines and 
philosophical thoughts between Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism, 
the lay Buddhist householders may be said to have differed very little 
from ordinary Brahmanical Hindu householders even in the early 
period. So far as the common householders or the ordinary people 
were concerned, the feeling of separatism among the lay Buddhists . 
and lay Hindu householders in Bengal gradually died out during 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D. The emperors 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal ‘are mostly known to have been 
Saugatas or followers of Sugata (i.e. Buddha). But they claim in 
their records (cf. Verse 5 of the Monghyr Copper-plate inscription 
of Devapala) to have been upholders of the  Varnasrama order or of 
Brahmanical Hinduism as well. The grant of villages by Narayana- 
varma during the reign of the Pala emperor Dharmapala (cf. the 
Khalimpur copper-plate inscription of, Dharmapala) for the continuance 
of the worship of an image of the god Nanna-Narayana and the 
grant of land as fee. by the Pala emperor Madanapala (cf. the 
Manahali copper-plate inscription of Madanapala).to a Brahmana 
who recited and explained the text of the Mababbarata to his chief 
queen Citramatikadevi may be pointed out in this connection. 

This shows that in spite of differences in religious beliefs and 
practices there was no ill feeling of communal rivalry between Brah- 
manical Hindus, Buddhists and Jains in Bengal during the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centures A.D. The Paharpur copper-plate 
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inscription dated in the year 159 of the Gupta era (corresponding to 
. A.D. 478-79) thus records that a Brahmana named NathaSarmma and 
his wife Rami deposited three dinaras or three gold coins in the city 
council (adhisthanadbikarana) for purchasing one bulyavápa and four 
dronavapas of land situated ^in four different places for meeting the 
cost incurred for the maintenance of worship with sandal, incense 
flowers, lamps, etc. of the divine Arhats in the monastery at Vata- 
` Gohâli. The donation of'a Brahmana couple for the worship of Jinas, - 
as recorded here, is noteworthy for it shows the spirit of toleration 
during this period (vide Epigrapbia Indica, vol. 20, pp. 59%.) 
Gautama Buddha gradually came to be regarded in Hindu society 
in India as an incarnation of Visnu and with. the growth ° 
of later Vajrayana and Sahajayana phases of Mahayana Buddhism in 
Bengal the religious differences which originally existed between 
ordinary Buddhist and Hindu householders in Bengal gradually 
ceased to exist with the result that both became fused together 
as members of one community. That is the reason why Buddhism 
gtadually disappeared from the land of its birth during the medieval 
period. "The. fact is that ordinary ^ Buddhist householders had 
-by this time no touch with the writings of philosophers of the. 
Buddhist school 


Tapo NATH CHAKRAVARTI . 


Zen Buddhism and Bodhidharnia 


In the Far East, there is no Buddhist influence so profound and. 
penetrating as that of the Ch'an (Dhyana) School, popularly known as 
Zen Buddhism. It has effected a change in the cultural life as well as 
the general outlook towards the method of attaining Enlightenment. 
Not merely that; from the beginning of the roth century A. D. this 
School has gained supremacy over all other Schools in China, so much 
so that the monks in the monasteries throughout the ‘country claimed 
in one way or the other the patriarchal lineage of celebrated Dhyana 
masters. This phenomenon may be ascribed to the fact that the 
: Dhyana Schocl has been the life and soul of Buddhism for over a 

thousand years in China. As a result of its important position, volu- 

“minous works have been produced by various writers. Some of them 
are compositions containing the sayings of Dhyana masters, mystical 
and paradoxical in nature, and others are historical records concerning 
the patriarchal genealogy, eapecially that of the various branches of the 
disciples of Hui Neng, the 6th Patriarch. However, all of them una- 
nimously claim that Bodhidharma, the sage from India, was the 28th 
Patriarch of the Indian tradition and the First Patriarch of the Chinese 
Dhyana School. To substantiate chis claim, various fabulous tales or 
legends have been popularized and linked with his life. We give 
below a few of them as an illustration ; — 

1. When the Emperor Wu Ti of the Liang Dynasty (502-549 
. A. D.) could not understand and appreciate unusual answers given by 
him, he went across the Yangtse River by means of a piece of reed. 
-He then entered the Shao Lin Monastery in Ho Nan province and 
practised deep meditation facing the wall for nine long years. As a 
sequel, it is said, he imprinted his image on the wall. 

2. He is said to have attained the hoary age of 150 years, and 
passed away after that. However, a Chinese envoy, while returning 
from India, saw Bodhidharma with one shoe dangling from his monk’s : 
staff in the Pamirs (Ts'ung Ling). . When he reported this to the 
Emperor, his tomb was unearthed and, to their surprise, they could 
not find anything else in the coffin, except a broken shoe! 

The stories mentioned above appear to indicate that he was a per- 

n possessing supernatural powers, or, in the derogatory sense, that 
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he was some sort of a magician. This, indeed, is unfortunate. We 
shall endeavour, in the following pages, to bring out the truth about 
this great sage. Special attention will be paid to the conditions of this 
School prior to his arrival in China and after his demise. 


I. Was be the founder of the Chinese Zen Buddbism? 


The answer co this question may be divided into two different 
categories. In one case, we may say ‘No,’ and in the other, ‘Yes, 
but partially.’ 

It is a well-known fact that when Buddhism was introduced into 
China, it embraced all the three aspects of that religion viz., discipli- - 
nary observance, meditation and philosophy (Sila, Samadhi and Prajiia). . 
As such, we find a large number of works on Dhyana or meditation. 
in the Chinese Tripitaka. The earliest ones are probably those tran- . 
slated by An Shih-Kao in 148-170 A. D. Take for instance: — 

1. The Sūtra spoken by the Buddha on kéeping thought in 
the manner of great Anapana. Nanjio No. 682; 
2. The Sütra on perception in the law of practice of medita- 
tion. Nanjio No. 683; 
and the works on the same topic translated by Chih Yao 
in 185 A.D. (Nanjio Nos. 724, 1338) by Buddhabhadra 
in A, D. 398-421 (Nanjio No. 1341), and many other important 
texts translated by Kumirajiva in 402-412 A. D. This would show 
clearly that the theory and practice of Dhyana had been known to the 
Chinese Buddhists quite early. Further, we find that there are 21 
Dhyana masters in the Buddhist Biographies! (completed in 519 
A.D.) by Hui Chiao, in which the name of Bodhidharma is not in- 
cluded, while in the second series of the Buddhist Biographies? (com- 
pleted in 645 A.D.) by Tao Hsuan, the names of 135 Dhyana experts 
are found including a few of the immediate disciples of Bodhi- 
dharma. These facts clearly show how popular and well-known was 
Dhyana Buddhism among the Buddhists at that time. They also show 
that Bodhidharma, who came to China round about 480 A. D., was: 
the founder of the Dhyana practices would not accord with truth. 


1 Kao-sheng-chuan or Biographies of eminent Buddhist masters, Nanjio 
No. 1490 

2 Shu-kao-sheng-chuan or the second series of the Biographies of eminent 
Buddhist masters by Tao Hsuan, Nanjio No, 1493 
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This, however, concerns only the early phase of the Dhyana School 
in China which had already a firm footing before the arrival of 
Bodhidharma, and, therefore, he is not entitled to the honour of being 
its founder, as is usually supposed. We must make it clear, never- 
theless that the later developed Zen School has much to do with him, 
though the honour seemed to have been forced on him. 

When we say the later developed Zen School, we mean the parti- 
cular form of Zen Buddhism which flourished during the T'ang and 
the Sung Dynasties (618-905 and 960-1278 A.D. respectively), and 
was greatly popularized by Hui Neng, the 6th Patriarch who succeed- 
ed the Bodhidharma lineage. It was during the early portion of this 
petiod that the Japanese Buddhists came to China for higher studies 
and later took back with them the various Buddhist Schools including 
the Zen (Zen is the Japanese term for ‘Ch’an’ which in turn is derived 
from the Sanskrit word *Dhyana'). It is this form of Zen Buddhism- 
that has been widely known to the West. It may be said of Bodhi- 
dharma that he was in some way associated with this School, though 
indirectly. 


Il. Tbe truth of bis being tbe 28 Patriarch. 


Several Chinese records” of the Biographies of the Patriarchs of the 
Zen School claim that Bodhidharma was the 28th Patriarch of the 
Indian tradition starting from Mahakasyapa. Ch'i Sung, author of 
two of these records, asserted that he was really the 28th Patriarch in 
India and refuted the authority of Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-ching or ‘Sūtra 
on the Nidana of transmitting the Dharmapitaka' (Nanjio No, 1340), 
a Sanskrit text translated into Chinese in 427 A. D. by Chi-chia- 
yeh. This work gives us a list of the ‘Parampara’ tradition of 23 
Indian patriarchs, ‘beginning with Mahakasyapa and ending with 
Sithha Bhiksu. In between we have A$vaghosa as the 11th, Nagar- 
juna the 13th, Vasubandhu the 20th and so forth. In the biogra- 
phical sketch of the last Patriarch, Simha Bhiksu, we are told that 


3 i. Ch'iSung: A treatise on the right School of transmitting the 
Law. Nanjio No. 1528, 
ii, Ch'iSung: Records of the right School of transmitting the Law. 
Nanjio No. 1529. 
iii, Tao Yuan: Records of the transmission of the lamp upto the 
Ching Teh Period—1:004-1007 A,D. Nanjio No. 1524. 
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he was killed by Mirakutsu (Mihirakula?), a king belonging to the 
heretic faith, known for his destruction caused to Buddhist establish. 
ments and the massacre of the Buddhist monks in Kashmir, .As’,a 
sequel, the line of ‘Param para’ was discontinued after his death, be- 
cause he could not find a suitable person to succeed him while he was: 
alive. On the evidence of this document, it i$ very difficule for us 
to believe the claim that Bodhidharma was the 28th Patriarch of 
the Indian tradition. Moreover, as this ¢laim was first made only. in 
the rith century A. D. by a staunch- supporter of the Zen School ‘in 
China, viz., Ch'i Sung, it can hardly convince us. We Küow that 
the motive behind this claim was to enhance the prestige of the said 
School. 


Ill. The date of Bodbidharma’s arrival in China 

The popular tradition’ recorded in the literature of the Zen School 
tells us that Bodhidharma reached Canton in 527 A.D. (or 520 
A.D. in another version) in the reign of Emperor Wu Ti of the 
Liang Dynasty (502-549 A.D.j.- It is stated in the same source that 
he met the Emperor. As this Emperor chiefly devoted his attention 
towards the building of monasteries, giving alms to the monks and so 
forth, he could not understand the mystical teachings of, Bodhidharma 
and, therefore, the latter left him without being appreciated. However, 
other earlier and more reliable sources present us with quite a different 
picture. The following cases may be cited: — 

1. Tao Hsuan (595-667 A.D.), author of the second series of 
Buddhist Biographies gives us a life-sketch of Bodhidharma where he 
says: ‘He first reached the territory of the Sung Dynasty (420-479 
A.D.) and then proceeded towards the North'. This Sung Dynasty 
came to an end in 479 A.D. Moreover, he does not mention anything 
about his interview with the Emperor of the Liang Dynasty. If we 
accept this version, we may safely place the date of his arrival 
somewhere between 420-479 A.D. 

— 2. One of the chief disciples of Bodhidharma was Sheng Fu 
who met the Master sometime about 480 A.D. when he was about 


17 years of age. Sheng Fu ‘passed away in 524 A.D. at the age of 
61 years. न : 


4 See Nanjio Nos 1528, 1529 and 1524. 
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3. Hui Sheng, another pupil of Bodhidharma learnt all the 
meditational methods from him and observed strictly the ascetic 
practices, He enjoyed the mature age of 7o years and died sometime 
between 502-519 A.D. l 
.. All the foregoing evidence leads us to the same conclusion, that 
js, that Bodhidharma reached China sometime round 480 A.D. If 
that is so, then the popular tradition about his arrival in 527 A.D. 
and aboút his meeting in the same year the Emperor of the Liang 
Dvnasty, falls to the ground. l 


IV. His teaching and relation with the later Zen Buddhism 


According to the general belief, it is said that the way of teaching 
adopted by Bodhidharma differed substantially from that: of all the 
Buddhist missionaries who found. their way.into China. He seemed 
to have beén a bad linguist because he never translated any Sanskrit 
text into Chinese, nor did he compose any literary piece. What was 
worse, judging by conventional standards, was that he preached an 
ultra-modern doctrine: which seemed to harbour a profound hatred 
towards the traditional Buddhism as contained in the books. We 
quote below an outline of the fundamental ptinciples of Zen 
Buddhism : — s 

“A special tradition outside the Scriptures; 
Not to depend on books or letters; 
To point direct to the heart of man; 

To see (one’s own) nature and become Buddha.” 

These lines tell us of the Dhyana School of the developed form. 
We believe they have been strictly observed by most of the Zen 
followers in the Far East. However, to have a glimpse of its early 
simple teachings and practices, we have to go-back to the sayings and 
the mode of life of Bodhidharma and his immediate disciples. 

In his short life-sketch we find that he used to instruct Hui K’e, 
later on known as the Second Patriarch, the following twofold 
doctrine: One is ‘reasoning’ or the basic principle, and the other 
‘practice’. As regards ‘reasoning’ he says: — i 

“I -firmly believe that all living beings possess the same Real 
Nature (Svabhava). But in most cases it has been covered 


5 - See Nanjio No, 1493. Ch, 6. 
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by the external dust of obstruction. I now ask them to 
give up falsehood and return to reality by gazing at 
the wall and meditating. They should not try to make 
any distinction between the self and others, between the 
saintly and the profane, but to stand firmly on these 
foundations and not to follow any other teachings. This, 
indeed, will be in concordance with the ‘Tao’ which 


is silent and devoid of activities”. 


Among the ‘practices’ there are four in number: — 
I. The attitude towards one's enemy— 
“During the course of religious training, calamity may fall on 


the practitioner. Under such circumstances, he should 
think that in the previous Kalpas he had been led astray 


.and had many ties of attachment and hatred. In the 


present life he might have been freed from them, but 
the suffering should be regarded as the effect of the deeds 
performed in one’s former births. Therefore, one should 
willingly face all the sorrows and should not harbour 
any enmity towards the wrong-doer.........When this 
occurs in one’s mind, it is in accordance with the ‘Tao’, 
because trying to understand what is the nature of enmity 
is to enter into the path of ‘Tao’. 

To be content with one's lot— 


“There is no’ Atma (soul) in living beings. Happiness and 


misery should be received calmly as they came. Even if 
one is treated. with honour, it is due to his previous 
deeds; when tlieir effect is over, it would not come 
again. Therefore there is no occasion for rejoicing. In 
the case of gain or loss, there should not be any 
difference in the tranquillity of the mind. If the Wind is 
calm and gentle with regard to success or failure, then, 
it is said to be in fitting accordance with the Dharma". 


3. he avoidance of hahkering— 
“The ordinary folk have for a long time lost themselves in 


greed—that means hankering. A seeker after the Truth 
should be different from them. He ought to rest his mind 
on inactivities and let him face squarely whatever is his loc. 


Indeed, all the Three Worlds are full of sufferings and 
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nobody is secure. The Sütra says: 
*Whatever you hanker after, 
The sequel is suffering. 
There will be happiness 
When one is devoid of greed." 
4. To be in accordance with the Dharma— 
This is meant that the Svabhava or Real Nature is inherently 
pure. 

As Bodhidharma never composed anything himself, this sums up 

the total output of his teachings. In addition to this, we are told 
that he recommended to his disciples the study of the Lankavatara- 
sütra. This. is the only Mahayana text which had some connection. 
^ with the Dhyina School in its early stages. - 
— Judging by the rather curt outlines of his teaching and the ascetic 
way of life of his immediate disciples, it appears to us that theoretically 
he: had more or less based his philosophy on the interpretation of 
Buddha-nature in sentient beings as found in the Nirvana Sütra. 
Therefore, he regarded the saintly and the profane as on the same 
“level, because intrinsically there would not be any difference between 
them, . However, there is not the slightest hint -of the theory of 
‘Sudden Enlightenment’ here, though it is very prominent in the 
teachings of the later patriarchs and their disciples. Moreover, the 
apparently eccentric ways of teaching, such as giving a blow, a kick or 
a tweak of the nose, drawing . a circle in the air, saying paradoxical 
things, answering; questions with incoherency and all kinds of 
absurdities— adopted by the patriarchs after Hui Neng, the 6th 
Patriarch (639-713 A.D.) cannot be said to have originated with 
Bodhidharma, because he had nothing to do with them. On the 
contrary, the emphasis laid on austerity, self-contentment, sel- 
mortification, the curb of desire, the belief in the effect of Karma, 
the insistence on concentration of ‘mind by gazing at the blank wall, 
and other ascetic trends appear more akin to the early ‘Arhat’ ideal 
than the Mahayana Dhyana practices seen after the 7th century A.D. 
To substantiate our statement, we cite a few examples in order to 
show what kind of austere life Bodhidharma’s disciples used to 
lead : — 

(i) Hui K'e, his chief disciple and in later generations known as 
the Second Patriarch, used to practise the teachings of Bodhidharma 
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very strictly. During the period of persecution of Buddhism started ' 
by Emperor Wu Ti of the Northern Chow Dynasty (561-578 A.D.) 
one of his arms was cut off by an assassin. As he took it calmly by 
adhering to his master’s instructions, he did not feel any pain. To 
stop bleeding, he cauterized the wound with fire and bandaged it with 
a piece of cloth.” He went on begging his alms as if nothing had 
happened. न 

(ii) Na Ch'an-shih, or Na, the Dhyana master, was a disciple of 
Hui K'e. Before his renunciation he was a renowned Confucian 
scholar. From the time of his becoming a monk, he gave up reading 
non-Buddhist literature and never touched a pen. Regarding his 
personal possessions, he had only a robe, and a begging bowl. He ate 
only one meal a day and observed the practice of ‘Dhita’ very 
strictly 

(ui) Hui Man, a disciple of Na Ch'an-shih and a gteat-grand- 


| . disciple of Bodhidharma, devoted himself to the practice of non-attach- 


. ment, He had only a robe and ate once a day. There was no other 
property belonging to him except two needles. He needed them for 
mending his rug in the winter, but would discard them during the 
summer. Once he was meditating in an open ground which, was 
covered by snow over five feet deep. Some one saw him and offered 
him free board and temporary lodging. He refused that kind offer 
and said: ; 
` «J would accept your invitation only when no one else in the 
: whole world is alive!” 
Besides, the lives led by his other immediate disciples like Sheng 
Fu (who died in 524 A. D.) and Hui Sheng (who died during 502- 
519 A. D.) are more or less like the ones described above. If we com- 
: pare their spirit of self-mortification and quiet contemplation with the 
boisterous daring of burning a wooden image of the Buddha (by Tan 
Hsia) and the killing of a cat (by Nan Chuan) and other strange acts 
performed by later Dhyana’ masters—supposed to contain the mys- 
tery of Dhyana ideals —we would come to the conclusion that there is 
hardly. any common ground between them. Thus, it would appear to 
be an irony of Fate that Bodhidharma was placed as the First Patriarch 
of the Zen School 
- iFrom the foregoing evidence we are led to believe firstly, that his- 
torically . speaking Bodhidharma was yery sober, simple-living and 
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comparatively less known than most of his contemporaries. The story 
of his meeting with the Emperor of the Liang Dynasty and other 
fabulous tales associated with his life cannot stand critical enquiry. 
Secondly, Bodhidharma's theories and, practices concerning Dhyana 
differed a good deal from those of the later patriarchs and their 
numerous disciples. If that is so, why was he regarded as the First 
Patriarch of the Zen School? Thirdly, the list.of the six Patriarchs, 
1, Bodhidharma 
2. Hui K’e 
3. Sheng Tsan 
— 4. Tao Hsin 
5. Hung Jen 
6.. Hui Neng (or Shen* Hsiu) 
popularly known from the beginning of the 8th century A. D. and 
later on recorded in the Dhyana literature written by Ch’i Sung in 


the 11th century A. D. ` was not found in early Buddhist historical ` 


records. Sheng Tsan, the Third Patriarch in our list, was not known 
to any author of the Buddhist Biographies (The second series comple- 
ted in 645 A; D. and the third series in 988 A. D.). Tao Hsuan 
mentioned very briefly in his ‘Biographies’ the names of Tao Hsin 
and Hung Jen as teacher and pupil, but he did not say anything about 
their being the 4th and the sth Patriarchs in the Bodhidharma 
line. Naturally, he could not, because he had already recorded the 
life-sketch of Hui Man, the great-grand-disciple of Bodhidharma. 

On the face of all this, we would suggest that it is high time to 
correct wrong but popular - traditions and beliefs concerning 
Bodkidharma and the patriarchs. 


. W. PacHow 


6 _ Shen Hsiu died in 706 A. D, The inscription on` his tomb contains 
the above-mentioned list, It is claimed that he was the 6th Patriarch. 


! 


The Buddhist View re. Eternity of the Vedas 


Sáptaraksita in his Tattvasatngraha has refuted the ‘nityatva’ 
. (permanence) of the Vedas, which are regarded as etetnal by the 
Mimathsakas, according to whom words, meanings and their relation- 
ship are all eternal. The Vedas are without any condition before théir 
existence nor have they any condition after them—they are authorless 
atid eternal; The Mimirhsakas urge that the Vedas have unquestiona- 
ble authority? as they are not human cteations. As the five kinds 
of proof fail to establish the author of the Vedas, it is by the sixth 
proof i.e, proof of absence, the contention is established. — Further, 
the Vedas being eternal are neither produced nor destroyed.? 

Santaraksita argues that the authority of the Vedas cannot be 
. recognised in view of the fact that as the Vedas have got no author 
whose excellent qualifications would make him say the truth, 
knowledge derived. from them is bound to be invalid, Again if the 
eternity of the Vedas is established on the ground of the absence of 
proof then the sky-flower should also be held as eternal.?. ~ 

The Mimathsakas argue that knowledge " derived from the 
Vedas cannot be proved as invalid by inference, because inference is 
much inferior in authority to the, proof of the revealed literature. 
The Buddhists reply that inference is certainly of a superior authority 
to thé’ Vedas which are nothing but sounds. If the sounds however are 
taken as proved by perception, then there is no justification as to why 
the words uttered by human beings should not be regarded so. 

Again when Mimathsakas -argue that sound is eternal and 
omnipresent, because it is always and everywhere known like the 
Sun, the Buddhists reply that sound should not be accepted as omni- 


1 सा हि प्रमाणं सर्वेषां नराकृततया ferar । 

वैतथ्यं प्रतिपद्यन्ते पोरुषेथ्यो गिरो यतः u Tattvasamgraha, sl. 2086 
2 आङ्कतत्वाविनाशा/भ्यां नित्यत्वं हि विवक्षितम्‌ । 

तौ चाभावात्मकत्वेन नपेच्षेते खसाधनम्‌ ॥ Ibid., sl. 2105 

Vide Tattvasamgraba sl. 2432: अतो गगनराजीव नित्यता ऽस्ति न वास्तवी | 
4 प्रथक्षपत्तनिक्षिप्त॑ शास्त्रमेव यतः स्थितम्‌ i l 

बक्षवत्तरमित्य तदनुमानस्य बाधकम्‌ ॥ Ibid., sl. 2108 
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present for the reason that sounds are produced in different places and 
at different times, The Sun on the other hand is seen at all places by all 
persons. Experience (pratyabbijfiz) not being a valid proof like 
perception cannot establish the eternity of sounds. Experience 
expresses—‘same as that’ and hence cannot represent perecption which 
isfrecfrom reflection (kalpanapodham).° 

The words, according to the Mimiathsakas, are treated as eternal 
inasmuch as they express their meanings. In the Sabdarthapariksa 
it has been shown that there is no relation between the. word and its 
meaning,® l 

Again it has been contended that words and letters being eternal, 
the sentences should also be accepted as eternal. Though some 
sentences and words like gana, vrddbi etc. may be used to express 
the wishes of their authors, yet that does not go against the eternity 
of the Vedas for they have got no authors and again for the reason 
that things described in the Vedas are beyond the power of human 
beings to witness." The Buddhists in this connection argue that eternity 
of sentences need not be proved in the light of the fact that there is 
no connection between the objects and the sentences. If the sentences 
are metely combination of words, then the letters so combined have 
no meanings to express. Ifthe letters arranged one after another 
are to be considered as a sentence then how can eternal letters have 
arrangement as they are for ever existent and omnipresent. 

Thus the Buddhists conclude by stating that the Vedas cannot be 
regarded as eternal and divine for the reason that they contain many 
unpleasant things as kama, mithyd, pranihimsa etc." Inasmuch as 
the theory of momentariness is established by Sugata the question of 


eternity of the Vedas should be dropped by all means? Therefore 


5 प्रल्नक्षप्रत्यभिज्ञा तु प्रागेव विनिवारिता । 
aA: सकहपनत्वाश्च नातो नित्यत्वनिश्चयः ॥ Ibid., st 2448 
6 वस्तुतस्तु न सम्बन्धः शब्दस्याथेन विद्यते ı Ibid., 2470 
न ह्येवं वेदिके शब्दे स खभम्प्रद्ययो यतः। Ibid., sl. 2775 
8 सम्भाव्यते च वेदस्य विस्पष्ट' पौरुषेयता । 
काममिथ्याकियाप्राणिहि'साऽसत्याभिधा तथा ॥ Ibid., sl. 2787 
9 ततश्चापौरषे येषु सत्याशा व्यज्यतामियम्‌ं। lbid., sl. 2795 
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as the Vedas have no authority on points of Dharma," one should 
try to learn it from a person who is pure and who possesses pure 
kn: wledge of the universe in order to obtain truth and 
emancipation," | 


HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 


ro qal प्रति न सिद्धाइतंश्रोंदनानां प्रमाणता Ibid., sl. 2809 
ri ज्ञानालोकरव्यपास्तार्रत्रस्तमोराशिः पुमानतः | 
sat विविक्कानामुपदेशकृदिष्यताम्‌ ॥ Ibid. 2810 


` Pataliputra : Its Importance in the History of Buddhism 


Name and. Location—Pataliputra, the later capital of the 
Magadhan empire, was recognised as one of the six great cities of 
ancient India. The various forms of the name Pataliputra are Patali- 
putta (Pali); Padaliputta (Prakrit), Palibothra! or Palimbothra;? Pa- 
lien-fu (Chinese.) The city was otherwise known as Puspapura or 
Kusumapura.* 

Allthe sources of information about the city of Pataliputra 
suggest its location to the southern bank of the Ganges 
near the ancient site of modern Patna. The village Pataligáma 
(earlier name of the place) lay opposite to Kotigama on the 
northern bank of the Ganges which formed the boundary between 
Magadha and the territory‘ of the Licchavis of Vaisali,5 

According to the Jaina Vividba-tirtbakalpa the city was built on 
the bank of the Ganges near the confluence of the great rivers of Mid- 
India, the Ganges, the Sone and the Gandak.  Patafjali locates the 
city just on the bank of the Sone (anusonam Pataliputram)® while in 
Mudraraksasa (IV. 16) Malayaketu is said to have crossed the river 
Sone to reach Pataliputra. These accounts indicate that formerly the 
river Sone met the Ganges at the ancient site of Pataliputra but later 
receded westwards. 

Fa-Hien coming from VaiSali crossed the -river Ganges and 
walked southwards for a yojana along the river and reached Patali- 
putra.’ Prolonged excavations carried out by the Archaeological 
Department have led to the exact location of the city of Pataliputra, 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthanes and Arrian, 
p.65. 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (N.G. Mazumdar 
edition), p, 169. 

3 Beal, Records of tbe Western World, I, iv. 

4 Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (C.L1.); Mabavarnsa, 
ch, 18, 5; Mabavastu, II, p. 231. 

5 Digha Nikaya, Il, p. 89. 

6 Mababbasya, 2. 1. 2. p. 510. 

7 Legge, p. 77," Northern India ‘According to the Sbui-Cbing-Chu by 
L, Petech, p. 42. i ` 
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the remains of which have been found in the villages of Kumrahar, 
Bulandi-Bagh and other outskirts of the city of Patna.® 


Buddhist Heritages of the City 


Pre-Maurya Period: At the time of Buddha, Pataliputra was 
merely a village named Pataligama (op. cit). During his last visit 
to the village while he was passing from Rajagrha to VaiSali, shortly 
before his death, Buddha prophesied about the future greatness of the 
village and its ultimate destruction by fire, innundation and internal 
dissensions. At this time King AjataSatru employed two brahmin 
ministers Vassakara and Sunidha to build a fortress at Pataligama as 
a precaution against the Vajjian attack, In honour of Buddha the 
people of Pataliputra called the gate, Gotamadvara, through which he 
left the city and the ferry ghat, Gotamatittha, at which he crossed the 
Ganges.’ 

The Udana!* relates that a large hall was constructed in the 
middle of the village of Patali for the officers of Ajátaatru. At the 
reguest of the villagers, Buddha passed a night in the hall. On the 
following day, he delivered a sermon to the people on the five 
kinds of rewatd of observance of precepts and the five kinds of 
disadvantages of an evil doer." At a later date a brahmin householder 
of Aüga built an assembly hall for the Sangha of Pataliputra.'? l 

After the demise of Buddha, the waterpot and the girdle used by 
‘him were deposited in the city of Pataliputra.? 

According to the Buddhist. traditions Ajatagatru in his later 
life became an earnest and enthusiastic devotee of Buddha. After 
Ajatasatru, his son, Udayibhadra reigned for 16 years. Udayibhadra 
was succeeded by Anuruddha and then by Munda. Munda, it seems, 
had leanings towards Buddhism, because, just after the death of his 
queen Bhadra he approached Bhikkhu Narada at Pataliputra and 


listened to a discourse on the impermanence of worldly objects." 


8 Annual Reports (A.S.1.) 1912-13, pp. 54-59. — 
‘9 Vinaya, 1, pp. 226-230; Digha, II, 86 ff. 
10 Udana, VIIL. 6; Ud. A., 407 ff. 
11  Digba, II, pp. 85-86. 
12 Majjbima, IL, 57 ff. 
13 Buddbavarisa, ch, XXVIII, 
14 Anguttara Nikaya, VL pp. 57 fh. 
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One hundred years after the demise of Buddha, the Second 
Buddhist Council was held for the purpose of settling disputes over 
certain Vinaya rules. Due to the difference of opinions, the Buddhist 
Church was split into two and afterwards into more than eighteen 
schools. The seceders were known as the Mahasanghikas and the 
orthodox party as the Theravadins. 


According to Hiuen Tsang, Khujjasobhita, a prominent member 
of the Second Council belonged to Pataliputra.*® 

The Mahasaáüghikas had great influence at Pataliputra and though 
the Theravadins lived side by side with the other school they could not 
live with che Mabisahghikas and finally receded westwards.!* 


After KalaSoka and his descendants another new dynasty. headed 
by Nanda came to the throne of Magadha. According to the 
Maiijnsrimilakalpa, a Sanskrit Buddhist text, Nanda was a great 
patron of Buddhism. King Nanda, at the advice of his spiritual teacher, 
"offered several gifts to the Caityas which were built on the 
“deposited relics of Buddha, Mahapadma Nanda, son and 

successor of Nanda, was also devoted to Buddhism and provided 
the monks at Kusumapura with all their requisites.'* 


Bu-ston quotes from the Mabakarunapundarika Buddha’s predic- 
tion of a list of successive guardians of his doctrine after his death and 
cites the names of two monks A$vagupta and Uttara, both of whom 
belonged to Pataliputra.?® 


All the facts stated above show that within a century after Buddha’s 
demise the main centre of Buddhism along with the capital of 
Magadha was shifted from Rajagrha to Pataliputra, which also, became 
the stronghold of the Mahasanghikas.”° 


Maurya Period: Pataliputra attained pre-eminence during the rule 
of the Mauryas. The first two emperors of this dynasty Candragupta 


and Bindusara, were not so much in favour of Buddhism as were 


15 Dutt, Early Monastic Buddbism, vol. 11, p. 28, 

16 Buddhist Sects by N. Dutt, in B. C, Law Volume I, pp, 285-286. 
17 Manijusrimilakalpa, pp. 611-612. 

18 Taranatba's Geschichte des Buddhismus by Scheifner, p. 55. 

19  Bu-ston's History of Buddhism, vol, 2, p. 109. 

20 Early Monastic Buddbism, vol. Il, p. 30. 
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their remote ancestors, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, who took a share 
of the relics of Buddha and erected a stüpa over them.?! 

A$oka surpassed all of his ancestors by his outstanding system of 
administration and by his broad religious outlook. Though A%oka 
showed sympathy and favour to all religious creeds, there are clear 
evidences which reveal his strong faith and leanings towards the 
doctrine of Buddha and his Order. 

As the accounts of the Chinese travellers testify, Pataliputra was the 
first place where A$oka commenced his activities for the benefit of 
Buddhism. He took out the relics preserved in the seven stüpas (vide 
Mabaparinibbana Sutta), distributed them all over his dominion and 
erected on them stüpas of which the vety first was constructed at 
' Pataliputra.?? Afoka it is said did this pious act at the advice of 
Upagupta, the spiritual teacher of the empetor.?? 

Huen Tsang furnishes us with the information that there was a 
miraculous stone with Buddha’s foot-print, placed in a tem ple near the 
relic tope at Pataliputra. Buddha stood on this stone before his 
departure from Magadha towards Kufinagara.2* Near that temple 
there was an ASokan pillar, more than thirty feet in height with an 
inscription recording A$oka's deep faith and his offer of the whole of 
Jambudvipa (his empire) to the Buddhist Saügha.?* 

About two hundred yards north from the stiipa Asoka built a new 
palace called Ne-le and erected another stone pillar. known by the 
same name with a lion capital on the top of it andan inscription, 

Both Dr. Spooner and Col. Waddell, who carried on excavations 
at the ancient site of Pataliputra, support the statements of the Chinese 
travellers that A$oka erected two pillars, some fragments of polished: 
sandstone of which were traced by Col. Waddell. 

During the excavations at the site, a well, known as Agam Kuafi 
(unfathomable well) was discovered. It was a large circular well 


21 Mabaparinibbana Suttanta of tbe Digba Nikaya. 

22 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, vol. II, p. 91; Legge, Travels of Fa. Hien, 
P- 793 Samanta-pasadika, Introduction; Sumangalavilasini. 

23 Watters, vol. II, p. 91. ` 

24 Watters, II p. 92, Legge p. 79. 

25 Watters, II, p. 93, Legge p. 79. 

26 Ancient Monuments of Bihar and Orissa, by H, Quereshi, A.S.L, 1931, 
p. 102. Henceforth shortened as Ancient Monuments, 
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(20 feet and 2 inches in diameter), the walls of which were raised 
about 10 feet above the ground level and had eight windows. Huen 
Tsang perhaps witnessed this well and identified it with Afoka’s 
Prison. He is supported by Waddell. The tradition about the prison 
is as follows:*" Asoka, when he was very cruel (before his conversion 
to Buddhism) constructed a prison called ‘Hell’ which accomodated 
one thousand inhabitants within a walled city in order to punish the 
unruly citizens. But one day the king was overwhelmed at the sight of 
.the magical power of a Buddhist Sramana who was thrown into the 
Prison, and since then he destroyed the ‘Prison’ and made the penal 
code libera].?^ 
Among other objects noticed by Huen Tsang, there are, (i) 
a large stone vessel, which A$oka said to have kept to hold the food 
for monks; (i) a large cave excavated at the instance of 
Agoka at Pitaliputra for the use of Mahendra. who joined the 
Buddhist order and attained the state of Arhathood;? (iii) caves 
for the use of Upagupta and other Arhats on a small hill to the 
south west of the .city. By the hill side there were stone 
: foundations of an old terrace and holy tanks? and (iv) five topes to 
the south-west of this very hill in a dilapidated condition. In later 
period some other smaller topes were built upon this main tope. 


Col. Waddell identified the above cave-dwelling of Upagupta 
with the Chota-Pahari site of Pafich Pahari now known as Bara Pahari 
in the village of Nirandanpur Kharuma. The Panch Pahari was a 
group of five mounds containing five stüpas constructed by Afoka. 
The Bara Pahari mound was the largest and highest of all in the area. 
Dr. Spooner discovered a few fragments of Chunar stone probably of 
the Mauryan period and remains of two brick stüpas. Dr. Spooner 
supposes that all the fives stüpas which ASoka built were in this single 
mound. In one of the stüpas Dr. Spooner found an empty relic 
chamber and a small véry early type of a Triratna symbol.?? 


27 Ancient Monuments, p. 96. 
28 Watters, vol. II, p. 88, 

29 Watters, vol. II, p. 93. 

3o Ibid., p. 93. 

31 Ancient Monuments, p. 96. 
32 Ibid., p. 98, 
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The Monastery of Kukkutarama 


Kukkutaráma was a park at Pataliputra The Kukkutárama vihara 
was situated in a garden named Upakanthakarama on the right bank 
of the Ganges?. Originally the monastery was built by Kukkuta- 
setthi?*. It became an d@vdsa of monks and a favourite resort of 
Ananda. A monk named Bhadda, also a resident of the monastery, 
had conversation with Ananda on the subjects of true religion, objects 

of recollection etc’, The Elders Nitavasi, Sinavasi, Gopaka, Bhagu, 

Phalikasandana lived here’. At a later date here resided Bhikkhu 
Narada who delivered a discourse to - king Munda, — Sonaka,. 
the preceptor of Siggava, Thera Candavajji, the teacher of 
Moggaliputta Tissa lived in this monastery’. Upagupta also resided 
in this monastery, 

According to Taranatha and Divyivadina, Pusyamitra made 
an attempt to destroy the monastery but was obstructed, as the legend 
goes, by the roar of a lion which appeared miraculously." 

Huen Tsang located the Kukkutarama to the south-east of the old 
city of Pataliputra. Perhaps the old shrine of Kukkutarama fell 
into decay before ASoka. Asoka built another monastery over the ruins 
of the old one which at a later date was known as ASokarama. Tissa, 
the younger brother of A$oka, was ordained in this monastery and he 
lived here. 

In the Pali commentaries and Ceylonese Chronicles it is stated that 
the Third Buddhist Council of the Theravada School was convened in 
this monastery under the patronage of A$oka. Huen Tsang also men- 
tioned an assembly of one thousand Buddhist monks in this monas- 


33 Asokavadina in R, L, Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddbist Literature, 61. vide, 
`N. L. De's Dictionary, p. 152. 

34 Majjbima Attbakatba, ll, 571; Anguttara Attbakatba, 11, 866. 

35 Anguttara, v. 342; Majjbima, i. 349. 

36  Samyutta, v. pp. 15-16; 171-172, 

37 Vinaya, I. 300. vide, Malalasekara's Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 
vol, L p. 615 : 

38 op cit. 

39 Mahavamsa, v. 122; Dictionary of Pali Proper Name, by G.P. 
Malalasekara, I, p. 615. : 

40 Svayambhit Purana, ch, 1. . 

41 Divya., pp. 381 ff; 430 ff. 
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tery. In the Divyavadana the number of monks is given 30000 but 
they did not come to hold a council but only to attend ASoka’s first 
‘quinquennial festival of the holy priesthood.’ The senior among them 
was the. great Pindola Bharadvaja who had seen the Buddha.** 

ASoka used to provide daily food for all monks residing at the 
Afokarima. A large number of monks from Afokarama headed by 
.Mittbina went to Anuradhapura of Ceylon to celebrate the founda- 
tions of the Mahathüpa.*^ From this monastery Mahinda set out on 
his mission to Ceylon.*? 

Thera Dhammarakkhita, teacher of Nagasena, lived in this monas- 
tery. Indagutta Thera (date unknown) was appointed by the king 
‘of the country to superintend the building of the Vibara of A$ok- 
arama," — 

The Amalaka and the Gong Tope 


Huen Tsang found a large tope called Amalaka stüpa just by the 
side of Kukkutarama. He records that when Samprati ascended the 
. throne after Afoka's retirement he stopped the ASoka’s largesses to the ` 
Buddhist church and reduced gradually his allowance which was 
given away by him to the Sangha. At last Samprati gave him half 
an amalaha fruit in an earthen pot. Asoka sent even this half 
to the bhikkhus of Kukkutárama. Ya$a, the abbot of the monas- 
tery, had the fruit cooked “to keep the kernal and have a tope raised" 
over it, This mound was situated to the east of modern Ranipura 
within the Kukkutarama.”° y | 

Huen ‘Tsang witnessed another tope called Gong-Call Tope in an 
old monastery to the north-west of the Amalaka Tope. He narrates 
the legend of the foundation of this tope also. Formerly there were 
in the city about one hundred monasteries with the “Brethren of high 


42 Watters, vol. II, p. 98. 

43 Dwya., p. 398 ff. v. 80; 163, 174, 234, 276. 

44 Mabavamsa, 

45 Ibid., xxix, 36. 

46 Samantapasadika, I, 69. 

47 Milinda, pp. 16-18. E 

48 Samantapasadika, i. pp. 48-49. j * 

49 Watters, vol. II. pp. 99-100; Divya., p. 430. | idi 

5o N. L. De, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 
p. 152. 
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character and the Tirthikas (heretics) were silenced. The Buddhist 
clergy gradually. died and there was a great falling off in their 
successors.” The Tirthikas assembled ín the city and defeated the 
Buddhists in discussion and as a result occupied the Buddhist monas- 
tery and gained royal favour. After twelve years Deva Pusa (Aryadeva) 
a disciple of Nagarjuna (Pusa Bodhisattva) of South India came to 
Pataliputra and defeated them in an open meeting. . “The king and 
his minister's were greatly pleased and raised this sacred structure as a 
memorial”. But according to Fang-Chih it was not Aryadeva but 
Nagarjuna himself who defeated the Tirthikass!, 


After Asoka 


The successors of Asoka were not in favour of Buddhism and so 
the traditions are silent on the condition of. Buddhism in Pataliputra 
during their reigns. But there is no doubt that Pataliputra still 
continued to be a centre of Buddhist learning for several centuries. 

Though Pusyamitra Suga, the usurper of the Maurya throne was 
an adherent of Brahmanisni, he was not so antagonistic towards 
Buddhist monks as stated in the Divyavadana and the Asokavadana®?, 
According to these texts, Pusyamitra attempted to destroy the 
monastery of Pataliputra and declared the reward of one hundred 
dinatas to one who would bring the head of a Buddhist monk, 
Buddhism however was in flourishing condition within the boundary of 

. the Magadhan empire under the Suügas. Besides che massive construc- 
tion of the Sanchi Stüpa, archaeological antiquitics of this period 
have been’ traced from Pataliputra?*, l 
According to the Pétavatthu commentary (pp.244 ff) the general 
of King Piügala of Saurüstra came to Pataliputra and. embraced 
. Buddhism. King Pandu of Pataliputra (date not mentioned), his vassal 
Guhasiva and his subordinate King Cittiyana were converted to 
“Buddhism, Two Brahmins of Pataliputra set out for Ceylon to 
meet Mahanaga Thera, a famous monk of the Island'*. 
:. 5r Watters, vol., II, pp. 100-102, 
.52 Early Monastic Buddhism, vol. 2. p. 256. 
53: Op ait. l : 
. 54 A beautiful Triratna slab of high artistic value of the Suüga period was 
found in Pataliputra.—Annual Reports of 1912-13, 4.5. I (1916), p. 77. 
" 55 Datbavamsa, by B.C. Law, pp. XII-XIV. ` 
56 Anguttara Nikaya Atthakatha, i. 384. 
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Taranatha ` relates that during the reign of Kaniska, a brahmin . 
named Vidu was making one thousand copies of the sacred Buddhist 
texts at Pataliputra, while Huen Tsang states that the great Buddhist 
poet ASvaghoga lived in a house at Pataliputra*". 

As archaeological evidence of the presence of Buddhism, a large 
Bodhisattva image of Mathura school of the Kusána period, was found 


„at the site of Pataliputra®®. 


Period of tbe Guptas.and Kanauj King Harsavardbana 


Fa-Hien (or Fa-hsien) visited the city during the reign of 
Candragupta II. At the time of his visit there resided in the city a 
great learned Brahmana named Radhasvami, a professor of Mahayana 
doctrine. The king of the country honoured and showed reverence 
to him. He might be more than fifty yeats old and all the kingdoin 
looked up to him as a great teacher? 

According to the traveller, the cities and towns of Magadha 
were the greatest of all in the Middle Kingdom (Central India). The 
inhabitants were rich and prosperous and vied with each other in the 
practice of benevolence and religious ceremonies. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second month they used to take out a procession of 
images. 

By the side of the tope of Asoka there’ was a Mahayana 
monastary, a very grand and beautiful structure and there was also a 
Hinayana one, two together containing six or seven hundred monks. 
A bráhmin teacher, Mañjuśrī of the greatest virtue to whom the 
Samanas and the Mahayana Bhiksus in the country showed honour, 
lived in this monastery. 

A Bodhisattva image brought from Mathura of éarly Gupta period 
was found in the ruins of a building at Pataliputra."! 

Dr. Spooner discovered a maze of ruined brick walls of the late 
Gupta period extending over the entire area of excavations. 

Numerous clay sealings of which one or two were old but the. 
majority belonged to the Gupta period had been found atthe site.” 

57 Watters, vol, 2, p. 102. p. 107. ! 
58 Ancient Monuments. 


59 Legge, p. 78, 
6o Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
61 Annual Reports, op cit, p. 26. 
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Buddhism.had already begun to decline before the visit of Huen 
Tsang who travelled over this country for 16 years during the reign 
of Kanauj King Harsavardhana, Huen Tsang witnessed Buddhism 
ir a gradually decaying condition in many places of India. In the 
places like Malava, Maharastra, Kanauj and Jalandhara where once 
Buddhism overshadowed all other religions, the traveller found 
Buddhists and. non-Buddhists in equal number. But still in Pataliputra 
along with Ayodhya and Sind, Buddhist establishments and the 
monks of both the Vehicles were of far greater number in comparison 
to the Devas and the Heretics. In the view of the traveller there 
were fifty monasteries with ten thousands monks but only ten Deva 
temples in Pataliputra.** 

. Ow-Kong, who came after Huen Tsang, found Buddhism in a 
flourishing condition in Magadha. He stayed in a monastery of 
the Chinese which Was probably situated at — Pátaliputra. This 
was a rich monastery frequented by the monks and their 
disciples.*? 

Our history of Buddhism in Pataliputra ends here on account of the 
final destruction of the city. Though the exact causes and the time 
of destruction are hithereto unknown to us yet the discovery of 

burnt wooden structures and.the masses of alluvial soil over the site 
suggest that the first two of the three dangers if.not the third one 
predicted by Buddha were the main catastrophes and it occurred 
long before the rise of the Palas of Bengal. But the fame of 
Pataliputra lasted even at the time of Alberuni in the tenth or at the 


commencement of the eleventh century A.D.°° 


Archeological finds 


Archacological finds which were discovered during the prolonged 
excavations testify that Pataliputra was a great centre of Buddhism 
for more than one thousand years. Interesting discoveries bearing : 


63 Vide Decline of Buddhism in In ia, by R, C. Mitra, p. 3. 

64 Watters, II. pp. 86, 165. 

65 Decline of Buddbism, p. 18. 

66 ‘Alberuni’s India, vol. I, p.200 Vide N. L, De's Dictionary of 
Geograpby of Ancient India, p. 151 
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Buddhist antiquities (besides those which are mentioned above) 
found out by the Archacological Survey of India ate as follows :** 

1. Fragment of sandstone polished on both sides and with one 

- face decorated with very narrow flutings (Mauryan). 

2, A smooth slab of stone bearing in low incision an admirable 
figure of the Triratna symbol, the conventional trident representing 
the Buddhist Trinity with the Wheel of Law underneath. 

3: Inscribed stone fragment possibly from the Triratna slab 
(Maurya or Suñga period). | 
(o4 A matrix bearing a trio of a very archaic symbols probably 
of 3rd century B.C. 

l 5. Oval terracotta plaque beating apparently, a picture of Bodh- 
Gaya temple in the centre with a figure of Buddha seated 
inside. e" 

6. Head of a small Buddha figure in terracotta (probably from 
the plaque). 

7. Matrix of baked clay bearing the legend (‘seal of Buddha- 
raksita) in Brahmi character of the most primitive form. 

8. Seal bearing the Buddhist creed in the lower half of a 
complete stüpa containing a figure of Buddha and flanked by two 
Bodhisattvas above. 

9. A hoard of 52° Kusána copper coins, containing coins of 
Kadphises II, Kaniska and Huviska. 


MC Kusina ty 
10, Two gold*coins of Kusana type. 


BINAYENDRANATH . CHAUDHURI 


67 Ancient Monument, pp. 107-110. 


An early Buddha Statue from Yunpan 


The statue reproduced on plates 1-3 hails from Yünnan province. 
In another paper? it is described as follows: 


Bronze-statue of Kuan-yin P’u-sa, Originally gilded. Height 
about seven inches including pedestal. This is considerably damaged, 
the lower and some of the upper part having broken away. The 
remainder of the halo and three pegs which fixed it to the body are 
still visible on plate 3. The Bodhisattva whose Chinese name corres- 
ponds to Sanskrit Avalokiteśvara, is standing upright, the left hand 
carrying an alms-bowl, the right hand a willow-wisp. 


The following story went with the statue. Originally it had been 
in the garbba of the great pagoda of Ch'ung-sheng Ssu near Tali city? 
but had dropped down during an earthquake. The military, stationed 
in the monastery, found it and sold it. Thus it got into the market. 
As Chinese curio-dealers usually collect all possible knowledge 
with regard to the origin of their curios in the interest of 
their foreign customers this legend might be true though it is 
unverifiable, The heavy damage which the precious piece has suffered 
is otherwise unexplainable. 


The Chinese origin of the statue cannot be doubted. But it is 
not impossible that it was cast by Chinese artisans in Yünnan. As 
much as we know now, the first bronze figures were cast there in the 
year 810 A.D. The style of the statue suggests rather ah earlier date. 
During the period of the T'ang Dynasty (618-907) the folds of 
garments began to come off from the body and float freely while on 
our sample they drop stiffly .and perpendicularly. Early Chinese 
Buddhist bronzes were copies from stone-Buddhas and follow the 
rules valid for stone sculpture. Besides, the halo seems to have 
been pointed. 


IE the statue was not cast in Yiinnan, it might have got there 
with an embassy. Embassies plied between Ch’ang-an, the Chinese 


1 Sino-Indian Studies, vol. V. 1 (1955) P. 67 n.4.. 
2 Monumenta Serica, XU (1947) pp. 6-16. 
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capital, and Tali, the capital of the Tali Kingdom, since the 
middle of the seventh century, but the intercourse was interrupted 
between 751 and 788. As the “pagoda was begun in A.D. 833, 
the statue might have been brought to Tali between 788 and 


833 A.D. 


Whatever that may be, it is one of ie most charming Chinese 
Buddhas I know of and deserves well to be published for the first time 
in this volume in honour of Lord Buddha. 


WALTER LIEBENTHAL . 


A Note on the Aryadharmadhatugarbhavivarana 


The Aryadbarmadbatugarbbavivarana, ‘Discussion on the root of 
. Dharmadhatu’ (phags pa chos kyi dbyias kyi sfiin po'i rnam par 981८), 
which is not available in Sanskrit and Chinese sources, Is preserved in 
its Tibetan version in the Bstan 'gyut collection (tado, nu, pp. 244b:7 
-245b:4). It is mainly an interptetation of the famous verse 
ye dbarmab hetuprabbavah hetum tegam Tathagato byavadat | 
tesam ca yo nirodba evamvadi Mabasramanab| |? 


The ‘author attempts to comment upon the technical terms, such 
as, dharma, betuprabbava, Tathagata and Mabisramana, He classifies 
dbarmas into seven nidanas: Vijiina (consciousness), náma-rüpa 
(mental and physical elements), sadayatana (six senses), sparía (touch), 
vedana (feeling), jati (birth) and jaramarana (old age and death). 
These seven dharmas originate from the five hetus (causal factors), so 
they are betuprabbava. The five hetus are: Avidya (ignorance), 
trsna (thirst), wpadána (grasping), samskara (impulses) and bhava 
(becoming). The cessation of the above-mentioned dharmas and of 
the five hetus is itself Nirvana or Vimukti (freedom). 


According to the author, Tathagata is one, ‘who teaches others 
the true nature of things without any error. He fares in the 
same way which reveals truth to others. He speaks what he 
sees (lit. hears), so he is evamvadi. Then the author explains the 
meaning of the term maba (in mabaíramana) by referring to various 
synonyms, such as: pandita (wise), Sāra (brave), tapasa (recluse) 
etc. Tathagata is spoken of as pandita, because he knows everything 
knowable; Tathagata is s#ra, because he destroys all sufferings; 
Tathagata is tapasa, because he practises fila ( moral conduct ) 
strictly. 

The attributes of a Bribmana and those of a Sramana are then 
compared to illustrate greater abilities of the latter. While a Brabmana 
becomes free from vices, a Sramana totally removes the fetters of 


1 Cf. Mahavastu (Senart’s edn.), HI, p. 62; Vinayapitaka Mahivagga, I 
p. 146. 
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sufferings, so he possesses no vice. He is ordained (pravrajita) for he 
has removed all his defilements. ` 

At the end of the text, the author opens a short discussion on the 
Four Noble Truths. He adds that, while suffering, its causal factors, 
and the cessation of those causal factors are explicitly mentioned in 
this verse ‘ye dbarmab etc’, the margasatya (the way to cessation) is 
also necessarily implied here, though not explicitly stated By the 
anuloma order the hetus (ie. avidya and others) lead to the effects 
(jaramarana etc), On the other hand reversely, the cessation of 
avidya and others will lead to the cessation of the jarámarana etc. by 
the pratiloma order. If there be no avidya there will be no samskara 
and so on. 

Regarding the critical estimation of the small text, it may be said 
that, the text shows the attemot made by Mahayana thinkers to 

, comment on the above-mentioned verse, which has been explained by 
the Pali commentators. The Pali commentary, Samantapasadika’, 
interprets the verse more briefly, It mentions hetuppabbava is 
the five khandhas (the constituent elements), but it does not attempt 
to explain the meaning of ‘dhamma. 

Nagarjuna has his own method of interpreting the Pratitya- 
samutpada doctrine. For example, in the Pratityasamutpadabrdayakarika 
(rten cin ‘brel par byut ba’i shin po'i tshigs le'ur byas pa) preserved in 
Tibetan and Chinese sources (Tai-So -No. 1654) of Nagarjuna, he 
divides the twelve nidánas into three groups’, such as, klesa (defile- 
ment), karma (action) and dubkba (pain). — 4vidya, trsna and upadana 
belong to klesa group; samskára and bhava belong to karma group, 
and, the rest are of dubkha group. But in our text, Nagarjuna‘ takes 
avidyd, trsnà and wpadána— which make up the kleía group, and. 


2 Mahàkhandakavannana, p. 728 (Colombo Hewavitarana edn.) 
3 Yan lag bye brag सप güis gah/ 
thub pas rten "byuü gsuüs te dag/ 
fion mons las dañ sdug bshal dan/ 
gsum po dag tu zad par 'dus// 
dañ po brgyad dan dgu ñon mons/ 
güis dan bcu pa las yin te/ 
lhag ma bdun du sdug bsial yin/ 
bcu gñis chos ni gsum du "dus//, (mdo, tsa, fol. 158—Bstan gyur) 
C£, Mahiaprajfiaparamita Sastra (Chinese Version) Tai So edn, 1509 f, 100b 
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sathskara and bhava which make up the karma group of the Pratitya- 
samutpadabrdaya together, and puts all the five under beta. Thic 
.remaining seven are together placed under dharma*. 

Secondly, it is to be noted that the acceptance of the margasetya 
as implied in this verse is found also in the Pali Commentary? as well 
as in the Mabaprajfiaparamita $astra (Chinese version)! of Nagarjuna. 
Nagarjuna quotes the verse ‘ye dbarmab etc’ in the Mabaprajfia- 
paramita sastra with reference to the discussion on anuloma and 
pratiloma orders of Buddha’s teaching. He says ‘It is evident that, 
when the first three out of the Four Noble Truths are mentioned, 
necessarily the fourth one, Noble Eightfold Path, i.c. margasatya, is 
also implied". í f 

-As regards the authorship of the Zryadbarma-dbatugarbbavivarana, 
the Dkar chag (of Shar than edition Bstan'gyur) and the Colophon of 
the Tibetan version of the text mention the name of klu grub i. c. 
Nagarjuna as the author. But, the Dkar chag also mentions the title 
of Dhrmadbatugarbbavivarana (chos kyi dbyins kyi जीए po'i rnam par 
'grel) as the work of Dul ba'i go cha or Vinitavarman’. without giving 
any corresponding text. 

However, from the internal evidences, it may by inferred that 
Nagarjuna, the auchor of the Pratitya-samutpáda-brdaya as well as of 
the Mabaprajfiaparamitasastra, in all probability wrote the commentary 
on the verse “ye dbarmab etc" in order to explain the dharmadhatu 
(the essential nature of the dharmas and their causal factors), which 
constitute the theme of the doctrine of Pratityasamutpada. lt may 
be that Vinayavarma (Vinitavarman) made another commentary, 


4 See Compendium of Philosophy (by Aung) p. 259-264 for different 
divisions of nidanas, 

Cp. Nagarjuna on the Buddhist theory o£ Causation by N, Aiyaswami Sastri 
(K. V. Rangaswami Aiyanger Commemoration Volume) 

. 5 ..-.Maggasaccam panittha sarüpato adassitamapi/  nayato dassitam 
hoti/nirodhe hi utte tassa sampapako maggo utta va hoti/ ... (Samau- 
tapásadika p. 728 Colombo ०१०.) 

6 Nanjio 1169; Tai-so edn. vol. 25, 1509 192b 

7 Catalogue (vol. II, p 399), mdo 'grel LXXII: 2, 3. does not give the 
page number of the text. Tohoku Imperial University Catalogue mentions 
only the text of Nagarjuna (No, 4101) 
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Dbarmadbatugarbbavivarana, which was evidently translated. into ` 
Tibetan but the translation has not come down to us 
आयेधर्मधातुगर्भविवरणं नाम ॥ 
रल्लतयाय नमः ॥ 
ये धर्मा हेतु प्रभवा हेतु' तेषां तथागतो ह्यवदत्‌ । 
तेषां च यो निरोध एवंवादी महाश्रमणः ॥ spen | 

तल à धर्मा? इति सक्षविधा ज्ञेयाः । विज्ञानः नामरूप" षड़ायतन' स्पशो वेदना जाति- 
जरामरणं च। ते धर्माः पञ्चघासमुतपन्ना इति हेतुप्रभवाः'। पञ्चहेतवः कतमे ? विद्या 
तृष्णोपादान' संस्कारो भवश्चेति ते पश्चहेतंवः । ये च सप्तविधा ्मास्तेषां ये चं qaqa- 

` “स्तेषां च यो da स एवं उच्यते उपशमो afiq a qaaa 
देशितो भाषितः खाड्य़ातोडर्शः 1 | " 
^ ` gardfeagft तथाव गच्छृतोति तथागतोहझव रत. | यो हि भावान यथावदश्रान्तेनान्येषां 
तथावदवगमग्रतीति'? स तथागतः | ` यथामाग्रमवगमद्रति खयमेव तथा चरतीति । -यथा ` 
aa तथेव वदतीति 'एवंवादी’ y | | 

“महान्‌” इति'प्रधानः श्रेष्ठ परम sasi: तस्य वादी । यः परिडतः शूरस्तापसो 
adad वीर्यवान अद्भतसमुदाबारः a हि महान्‌ । श्ञेयमशेष' वेत्तीति परिडतः | 
सर्वान्‌ क्लेशान्‌ इन्तीति शूरः । Ma सम्यगभावयती ति तापसः । न गुणादिषु निर्वियते 
ad: । शीर्षोष्णी पेइमिना लम इव बीयवान । aga धर्ममभिमुखं करोतीति 

अद्भु तसमुदाचारः । एवं हि Wenn । 

‘mag’ इति पापक्के शोपशम्रयतीति श्रमणः aaga इति ब्राह्मणः । [ ed ] 
da शजटाविमुक्तः श्रमणः। आत्ममलनिराकरणात्‌ प्रत्रजित इति। अद्शगुणयुक्की 
भगवान्‌ एवंवदती ति योज्यम्‌ । 

तथा ga’ ससुदयो निरोधश्व । मार्गसत्यमपि संमदीतव्यम्‌। da अविद्याहेताः 
संस्कारादि जरामरणान्त' sale’ विना प्रतर्तमानोऽवुत्ञोमः । अविद्यादि हेतुनां निरोधो 
ह्यस्य प्रतिलोमः । अविद्या-वेपरीत्येन संस्क्ारादयो न भवन्ति। एवंवादी मडाश्रमण इति ॥ 

इत्यार्यनागाजुनकृतमार्यधर्मंधातुगर्मविवरणं नाम | 

SUNITIKUMAR PATHAK 


8 Tib. ‘gyu dan’ seems redundant 
. 9 Tib. rtogs pas na 
10 Tib. ston pa 
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The Essence of Vaisnavism 


“The object of religion" says Hegel “as a philosophy is the 
eternal truth in its very objectivity —God and nothing but God—and 
the explication of God. Philosophy is not a wisdom of the world, but 
cognition of the non-worldly, not a cognition of the external mass ot 
empirical existence and life, but cognition of what is eternal, what 
is God, and what flows from His natute—for this nature must reveal 
and develop itself. Hence philosophy explicates itself only when it 
explicates religion". From this statement follows the fact that a 
philosophy of religion is a prime need despite the objections raised by 
the materialists. The primary task of the philosophy of religion is 
to ascertain and exhibit the nature of religion viewed in its entirety ; 
and in so doing it conduces to the thorough revelation of the nature of 
devotion to the Absolute Being, which the term religion or dharma 
necessarily implies. 

Religion or dharma presupposes faith in God or the Absolute 
Being. This faith is related to a subject, that is an individual, soul, 
who worships and strives after God. For this worship there must be 
some media or processes through which a relation between the 
worshipped and the worshipper is evolved, Then there is the end 
which is to be attained by following these processes. Vaisnavism 
is a philosophy of all combined into one, It is the cult of devotion 
which consists of faith in, and devotional worship of Visnu, the 
incarnate God of harmonious activity as is clear from the meaning 
of its derivative root Vis “be active" or “pervade”. — Visnu then 
equates with dharma “one that holds or sustains”, while the word 
dbarman means ‘eternal law’ or ‘justice’. 

The philosophy of Vaisnavism is based upon the Srutis, and from 


which the Vedantasitras also seek-to derive a number of related 
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cults prevailing in the country to-day. According to the majority 
of these cults, ignorance is the root cause of our bondage ; and 
ignorance means that the soul, which is materially distinct from the 
mind, the senses, and the body, somehow identifies itself with them. 
The Vaisnava system states that from beginningless time the soul or 
| fva deviates from its proper function of contiguity to Bhagavan 
through the magic of the mayasakti of Bhagavan and identifies itself 
with the mind and the senses and the body, which themselves are 
products of His mZy4. The word maya derivatively means ‘that 
which damages" (mi ‘damage’) ; and it is the magic of Bhagavan 
Himself which damages or strays away the soul from its proper self .or 
function. From this identification follows the pleasure and pain of the 
soul, out of which evolves a chain of desires leading to the endless 
cycle of birth and rebirth. 

Closely bound up with maya are our threefold actions: samcita, 
kriyamana and prarabdha. According to Vaisnavism emancipation 
from them is attained through right perception of Visnu, which can be 
obtained through wholesale submission to Him alone. 

“The Absolute Being, according to Vaisnavism, is Lord Sri Krsna— 
immortal, uncreate, invisible, self-blazing, and hidden in the 
inaccessible depths of his own essence. He is the sensible mani- 
festation of Divinity, the very embodiment of balanced thought and 
activity, one who has preached the Gospel of “balance” in his 
Bhagavad-gita. The only way to share in Him is sincere bhakti. 
What ultimately flows from His bhakti is the premananda, which is 
the summum bonum or the highest end of the human life. 


Various Hindu cults seek to derive from the Sruti and the 
Vedantasiitras; and the originators of these cults have interpreted 
these to suit their own pre-conceived notions. Thus have arisen the 
cults of Nimbirka, Madhavacarya, Samkara, Riminuja and others, 
who’ have alike appealed to the Sruti and the Sütras in favour of their 
own systems. Besides the Sruti and the Sutras the Vaisnava system 
seeks support from the Bbagavata-purana, whose first §loka reads : — 


Vadanti tat tattvavidas tattvam yaj jñānam advayam / . 
: YE ROR 
brahmeti paramatmeti bhagavan iti Sabdyate / | 
The first half describes the ultimate Principle as “‘advaya-jiana- 
tattva,” while the second half defines the three gtadations of this 
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Principle as Brahma, Paramatma and Bhagavan. This advaya-jhana- 
tattva is the core cf Vaisnavism. To begin with : the word ‘advaya’, 
as has: been shown by Jiva Gosvamin, means “that which has got no 
second", and again, “that equal to which there is no other being". 
Such a being must be svayamsiddba or self-existent. It is the one 
source for the exigence, of all other beings; and nothing whatever 
is required for its existence. In other words the potency for existence 
and subsistence lies within the ultimate Essence itself. Secondly, this 
Essence is such that there is no other thing of the same class or of a 
different class, which is self-existent at che same time. The concept 
of ‘advaya’ implies that though the ultimate Reality is an embodied 
substance, yet there is no difference between the Essence and the body, 
the ingredient being one and the same. The question may now arise 
whether the Absolute is a formless substance—as the non-dualistic 
Samkara holds—or it is an embodied substance in which inhere endless 
auspicious potencies. Vaisnavism accepts the second view, according 
to which the Absolute Being has knowledge and bliss as his body. 
This can be supported by the Srutis which qualify Him as 
Vijfiana-ghana and Ananda-ghana, where the word ‘ghana’ can mean 
‘miirti’ which equates with ‘body’. This is supported by the 
following verse of the Brabma-Sambita : — 


YSvarah paramah Krsnah Saccidanandavigrahah / 

anadir adir govindah Sarvakaranakaranam // 
The word ‘vigraha’ here can mean ghana (= mürti), and che Absolute 
Divinity, charged with dominating power, is described as one whose 
body consists of existence, knowledge, and bliss. Krsna is said to be 
the highest Lord, having existence, knowledge and bliss as his body. 
He has no beginning and He is the beginning of all. In his evolved 
form He can be experienced by means of senses; for that indeed 1s 
the meaning of the word go-vinda (=go=indriya; vid.=find). 


Jaana is explained by Jiva-Gosvamin, as cid-ekarüpam “that of 
which ‘cit’ is the only rüpa" the word rüpa meaning “that by 


which a thing shines beautifully", as is implied in :— 


tasmát prakasd evayam citraSaktisunirbharah / 
Svayam vicitrarüpena bhati visvatra visvatah / / 
Malinivarttika 607. 
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Thus jfüna means that consciousness which shines on account of 
‘cit’. The term *advaya-jfiána' therefore signifies the unity of existence, 
knowledge, and bliss in a form that shines while it exists and blooms. 

The Absolute, according to the Bhagavata cult, consists of bliss; 
and tls is implied by the word tattva (thatness) meaning sara or 
the most vital essence of being. This tattva is bliss towards which. 
every atom is tending and after which every soul is incessantly 
striving. 


The attributes sat, cit, and ananda may also represent the three 
potencies of the Absolute, which, according to Visnapurana are: 
Samdbini, Samvit, and Hlidini. Of these Hladini means that potency 
of the Lord whereby He is ‘sheer bliss’ and grants to his devotees 
unspeakable bliss when pleased with their devotion. It is this Hladini 
potency of the Lord that makes him the hrada,.the Nile (= nira) 
meaning ‘water of Life’ of the Egyptians and the ‘Brahma-Saras’ of 
the supreme ‘rasa’ as is implied by the famous Rgvedic saying : — 

Visnoh padé paramé mádhva ütsah (l.154.5). 

The same is repeated in the Upanisad as; — 

Raso vai Sah! rasam hy evayam labdhvanandi bhavati! 


The Lord, being the limitless *hrada' of bliss, is in eternal and all- 
comprehensive enjoyment of bliss, chrough his own sportive pastime in 
the company of His associates, who are none else than His own 
sensuous projections, and who, as such, drink Him, as it were, 
through their senses— for this, indeed, is the derivative meaning of che 
word ‘yo-pa’ one who drinks through his senses; and this, in reality, 
is the basis of the Vaisnavite Gopi cult, 


So far about the Absolute Reality and His form consisting of 
sat, cit and Znmanda. Now a word about his identification with 
Sti Krsna. Here again we shall start with the second half of the loka 
quoted above which reads: brahmeti paramatmeti bhagavin iti 
Sabdyate ! The meaning is: ‘who is styled as brahma, paramatma and 
and bhagavan". Now, the derivative meaning of the word brahman 
is that which is great or infinite (brh ‘be great’), and' this is the 
basis of the word ‘brah-man’ meaning ‘prayer’, and ‘a priest’ with 
variation in accent. It implies omnipresence and all that goes with it ; 
for it implies growth, evolution, expanse, and the first state of the 
Absolute Being tending to creation. The word Paramatma means the 
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highest soul, the Lord of the souls, or *one from whom all souls 
spring or deviate and to whom they ultimately return'. The meaning 
of the word bhagavin ıs “one that consists of good fortune or 
auspicious potencies” 


The three epithets, typifying the three aspects 
of the Lord, merge into one in the word ‘Krsna’, which signifies ‘‘all- 
pervasive, all-active, all-weal" ; which indeed is the true significance 
of the root krs ‘plough’, And thus it is that Krsna is the 
Absolute Being, the advaya-jfidna-tattva, and so he is adopted by the 
Bhagvatas as the ultimate goal of their life—for it is He who evolves 
Himself into the sensuous world through the process of Krsi, the 
plying of the plough of ‘existence’ that is so beautifully hymned in the 
following Rgvedic verse: Yunákta Sìrā vi yugá canudhvam (X. 101.3) 
. ‘Yoke ye the plough (of life) and do ye extend the yoke 
(of existence), a recurrent injunction of the Rgveda (for which 
see AV. IL 17). Kisii is the prime function of Sri Krs-na, 
who extends himself into this universe through Krs-i in the form 
‘of the balanced and benign activity, that is not different from 
| Him—for while He shines He blooms into many; and this is 
exactly what is preached in the Bhagavad-gité, the supreme 
Upanisad as it is called at the end of each chapter. This extension of 
His self into Life, so varied and so vast, is the true Krs-i; and the 
highest and the most glorious production of this Krs-i is the Lord 
Su Krs-na among his Gopis typified by his sportive pastime, called 
Lila. It is this integration of all the attributes or potencies into one 
form which marks out Sti Krs-na from other incarnations as is clear 
from :— 
eve camSakalah pumsah Krsnas cu bhagavan svayam / 
Indrarivyakulam lokam mrdayanti yuge yuge / / 

His incarnations take place when demons afflict this world. These 
incarnations redeem the blighted world and show mankind the path of 
righteousness and redemption. Of these Sri Krs-na is the most 
auspicious, for ic was in Him that all the potencies of the Godhead 


were fully revealed and perfected. 
The supreme position of Sri Krsna is made secure by the following 
verse of the Brhad-Gautamiya Tantra : 
| Krsir bhüvácakah sabdah nas ca nirvrtivàcakah / 
tayor aikyam param brahma cit param brahma cocyate //, 
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And thus the highest unity of existence, cit, and bliss is here styled as 
Krs-na, the perfect equilibrium of all the attributes or potencies, while 
in full action. So long as there remains the slightest disturbance or 
break in the harmony of the potencies Krs-na is not revealed to man. 
Hence it is that a man must attain perfect equilibrium under all 
circumstances through ceaselessly practising balanced thought and 
action; which is so neatly epitomized in the Gitd as: Samatvam yoga 
ucyate. This balance, this perfect harmony is alone truly existent. 
Here alone reside -true knowledge, and bliss, which is the ultimate 
goal of human life. 

The fact that perfect harmony tends to beatitude is aptly typified 
by the word ‘Siva’ which means ‘one who sleeps’ as is clear from che 
meaning of its root Si ‘sleep’. This Si-va, the ultimate Being in ‘sleep’ 
symbolizes the Lord in perfect equilibrium, in Visranti, His natural 
state of Being, free from disturbed activity or creation, He, in sleep 
in His own infinite self. This is Si-va, the great God of ‘pralaya’ 
i.e. withdrawal of creation into His own self ; and He, as such, is the 
embodiment of beatitude ; and, as such, He was originally worshipped’ 
by the Saivas and as ‘Seb’—he was the goal of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Harmony obtained, in sleep or Pralaya characterizes Si-va 
while, harmony attained in Krs-i characterizes Sti-Krsna; both ways 
it is the harmony that counts, that constitutes true. existence and real 
happiness, Aristotle glorified it; and Kalidasa, the worshipper 
of Siva and Visnu took it as the supreme reality of life. 

And what is Radha, that fairest emblem of Vaisnavism, the 
splendid pivot round which the entire Vaisnava ceremonial revolves ? 
She is Sri Krsna’s integrated sensuous potency, his female counterpart, 
with whom and through whom He carries on His eternal pastime— 
amorous, benign, and beneficial, tending to harmony of parts into 
whole. The root ‘radh’ ‘to succeed’ from which derives the word 
‘radha’ or ‘radhika’ is suggestive ; and may be thac Radha or Radhika 
symbolizes that process of evolution by and through which Sri-Krs-na 
extends Himself into the world and the supreme generator is turned 
into supreme generation. Radha is the Divine mother, the Aditi of the 
Veda, the virgin Mother of the later times, who carries fecundity 
and abundance into all parts of the world, love being productive 
only in such manner as it is harmonious. She is thus the persopfica- 


tion . general harmony of the world which exists and endures by the 
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harmonious concourse of all its parts into the whole. And thus the 
most vital feminine emanation of Sri Krsna is called Radha, while 
minor feminine emanations of His are ‘gopis’ of the Vrndavana, “the 
forest where Vrndas i.e. clusters oc pairs of lovers roam about, which 
is none else than this lovely blooming wide world. And itis for 
this reason that Sri Caitanya considers Radha as Kayavyüha in the 
following verse :— 


akara svabhava bheda braja devigana/ 
Kayavyüharüpa tarhe raser Karana / / 

In the highest stage of devotion, viz. the state of ecstatic love, 
the closest relationship of conjugal tie is brought about whereby 
Krsna is loved with an unparalled, all-pervading, all-absorbing, 
astounding passion by Radha and her associate gopis, Radha by dint 
of her height of ecstatic joy shines resplendent with an all-surpassing 
halo of lustre, and is inseparably connected with the beatific sport 
of Krsna. It is by reason of this ecstasy known as mahabhava that 
Radha is described in the Brhad-Gautamiya Tantra as: — 

devi Krsnamayi prokta radhika paradevatà /, 
Sarvalaksmimayi Sarva-Kantih Samyotthità para / / 

This clears the complex—for if emphasizes that Radha is the very 
essence of Krsna, as she is his success (=radhika), the highest 
divinity, tlie most vital potency, embracing all that is auspicious, and 
possessing all that shines. She evolves out of balance of knowledge 
and action, as has been so often emphasized by the Lord in 
His Gita. 

Nothing can be more incomplete than a note on Vaisnavism 
without due mention of the Gauranga cult of Bengal. Lord Gauraüga 
or Caitanya Mahaprabhu came down from the supersensuous heaven 
with the object of healing the afflicted mankind through the nectar 
of his soulful devotion that had been lying unused for centuries. 
His art itself was of divine inspiration ; and the true artist stood 
as the mediator between the lower and the upper worlds, capable of 
descending into the realm of unredeeuied afflicted mankind and of 
enduring what he found there with divine assuage. And he revi- 
talized the instrument of bhakti and reinforced it with the wholesale 
surrender to Sri Krsna, the highest Lord of living beings. The beatific 
sparks of Sri Krsna are infinite and eternal. They fly into two streams 
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which are the lili of Krsna-Rádha and the blz of Krsna-Gauraüga. 
The simultaneity of the two /z/zs is expounded in the Caritamrta text 


as follows: — 


Sei premar Sri Radhika param a§raya / 
Sei premar ami hai Kevala visaya // 
ei premadvare nitya Radhika ekali / 


amar madhuryamrta asvada Sakali / / 


The realization of this simultaneity of the two lilgs alone leads a 
man to the correct apprehension of Reality, or balanced thought and 
action, that ultimately comes to beatitude and freedom from bondage. 
“Live as Krsna lived in his Radhika (= success), expand yourself as 
He expanded Himself into infinity through His Radhika ; shine 
into your infinite self, as He shone—this was what this tiny’ soul. 
of Bengal preached to the distracted mankind ; and he gave them 
new life while he worked’ among thèm with Sri Krsna’ as his sole 
companion and guide. | i 

The cult of bhakti is the essence of Vaisnavism. There are 
classifications of Bhakti into which we may not enter here; suffice 
to say that it is bbakti or partaking of or sharing in the Lord 
through which and by which alone the devotee attains the Bliss in 
the Lord—this bhakti has reached its highest pitch in Caitanya’s love- 
laden hymns, the topmost anguished cry of the lover for his beloved. 
This is Vaisnavism par excellence, the cult of beatitude through 
perfect balance of knowledge, action, and love leading to the ideal 
equilibrium of Sat, Cit and Ananda, that is Visnu the Highest Lord 
of mankind, 


What emerges from a close scrutiny of the Indian literature is 
that Indian civilization has a consistency that underlies its most 
diverse ramifications and expresses, Írom age to age, certain recurrent 
attitudes of mind, the most typical of which is its unique preoccupa- 
tion with its approach to God our father, our individual personality, 
and a corresponding moral consciousness, From Vedic times we have 
ever been occupied with it and we have reached heights in this that 
have nowhere been surpassed by man upon this globe. Vaisnavism 
is the climax of this national attitude of Indian mind. 

Today we live in an.age obsessed by superstitious reverence for 
the “here-and-now”, an age which has lost the sense cf the invisible, 
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a predominantly irreligious age, ineffective and unfruitful and destruc- 
tive, a peaceless age, because we have no peace in our hearts, in our 
human environments, in our national life, nor in our relations with 
God, our Holy father. We, as a nation, have lost all thought of 
Krsna, the God of Balance, Radha, the Aditi of the Veda, the virgin 
Mother of the later outside world, the one source of love and peace 
upon this globe. ‘A world so deeply and terribly distracted as ours 
cannot be restored merely by negotiations and treaties. Before we 
can make peace with men, we: must make peace with God and-be true 
to Him and through Him to the world at large. l 


Surya KANTA 


IHQ., DECEMBER, 1056 : 2 


Pancaskandhaprakarana of Vasubandhu 


Among the writings of Acarya Vasubandhu there are three little 
compositions viz. Paficaskandbaprakarana, Trimsika Vijfiaptimatrata- 
siddhi and VimSatika Vijfaptimatratasiddbi aiming at introducing the 
students of philosophy into the system of the school of Vijfíanaváda 
otherwise called Yogacara. The latter two works have come down to 
us in original Sanskrit and for the first time were made known to the 
world of scholars by the late Prof. Sylvain Lévi three decades back in 
the form of a printed book (Paris 1925). The former work, Pafica- 
skandbaprakarana, though lost in its original Sanskrit version, is found 
in Tibetan and Chinese translations. YaSomitra in bis commentary 
called Sphutartha A bbidbarmakosavyakbya (p. 127) quoted the work in 
wording as tatha by anenacaryena paficaskandbake likbitam ‘the same 
teacher wrote in Paficaskandhaka’ and thus identified its author with 
the author of Abhidbarmakosa as well as: its Bhasya. Louis de la 
Vallée Poussin gave a few references of the work in foot-notes of the’ 
translations of Abbidharmakosabbasya. A portion regarding Asamsky- 
tadbarma of the work has been referred to by André Bareau in his 
thesis entitled * L'Absolu en Philosophie. Bouddhique (p. 225). A 
general survey of the work has been done by Dr. V. V. Gokhale in 
his article “The Paficaskandhaprakarana of Vasubandbu and its 
commentary by Stbiramati" published in the Annals of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, Vol. XVIII, Part 3 (Poona 1937). Nevertheless 
no attempt has been made to bring the work into light asa whole, 

I myself began to read the work simply to know its details regard- 
ing the Caittadbarmas. Doing this 1 have discovered that the text 

` of Paiicaskandbaprakarana about caittadharmas is related with 3-14 
verses of Trimsika and its commentary by Sthiramati more or less 
verbally. And it appears at first glance that Sthiramati has quoted 
entire laksanagrantha of caitta from Paficaskandbaprakarana, here and 
there, with very slight modifications though the fact might be other- 
wise. The same verbal resemblance has already been discovered by 
Sti Prahlad Pradhan between Trimsikabbasya and Abhidharma- 
samuccaya text on the topic of caitta. Thus the text about caittas in 
these works is found very similar though not identical everywhere. 
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Besides there are many sentences in Tridbarmapariccheda of Abbidbar- 
masamuccaya to be compared with the sentences of Paficaskandbapra- 
karana, These textual similarities indicate that there was an 
akaragrantha ‘source-book’ from which <Ahbidbarmasamuccaya, 
Paficaskandbaprakarana and Trimsikā etc. borrowed their subject- 
matter and Sthiramati from the same source takes the matter to 
explain them, That source-book most probably was Yogacarabhimi- 
Sastra together with its commentaries, for Sthiramati himself said that 
Acarya wrote Paficaskandbaprakarana ‘‘to provide the busy house- 
holders, who have neither the leisure, nor the patience to apply 
themselves to . . . voluminous works, like Yogacarabbimisastra and its 
commentaries, with a philosophical hand-book, that would develop 
their powers of concentration and would prepare them for answering 
confidently all questions on the principles of Buddhist philosophy 
(‘dharma-laksana’)”. (Cf. Dr. Gokhale's article mentioned above). 

But the work, Pafícasbandbaprakarana, in itself is not competent 
to propound the philosophy of the school of Vijaanavada or Yogacara ; 
for it says nothing about the unreality of external world, The work 
is identical with the Abbidbarma-treatises of the realistic school of 
Sarvastivadins save only one point that it takes into account that 
Vijfiana is twofold, namely, Zlaya and manas. Besides, it mentions 
sixfold Pravrttivijfina, identical in every school of Abbidbarmikas. 
The work, therefore, is wanting in treatment and exposition of the 
topics of 82८94, manas and unreality of external world and this has 
been supplemented by Trimsika and Vimsatika by the same teacher. 
The first fifteen verses of Trimsika are devoted to propound Vijfiana 
and its types, namely, Zlaya, manas and praurtti together with’ their 
caittadbarmas. The remaining fifteen verses state the unreality of all the 
modes of this world and the world that is hereafter with an exception 
of Vijfana. The entire Vimsatika is devoted to refute the theories of 
the realists. 

The three works, theretore, seem related, They together form 
a complete treatise on the system of Vijaanavada. The first work, 
wich which one has to start his studies about the system, is Pafica- 
skandbaprakarana. lt aims at bringing home the fact that their is no 
single unit called. Zímam being vedaka ‘enjoyer’ and kāraka ‘doer’, 
and for this purpose it analyses 4tman into dharmas. Thus from oue 
Ztman of non-Buddhists through analytical method of Abbidbarma 
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one comes to many dbarmas held by che Buddhists having realistic 
as well as pluralistic views. The second work Trimsika will supply 
further matter for studies after one has grasped the analysis of 
Paficaskandbaprakarana. According to Trimsika, both the atman of 
tirthikas or Non-Buddhists, and the dharmas of Buddhists belonging 
to the realistic school are unreal. Both are parindma ‘evolution’ 
of vijiana which is the only reality. Now by surveying the two 
works one may see that both of them propound their subject-matter 
without entering into any controversy. But there are many points 
in realistic philosophy like pratyaksa ‘perception’, paramanuvada ‘the 
doctrine of atoms’ and artbakriya ‘purposive action’ etc. proving the 
external world to be refuted in order to bring home the main thesis 
of Vijfánavada in accordance with reasoning. This thing has been 
done by the third work Vimsatika. Thus the three works are not only 
interrelated, but they form together a complete treatise on the 
philosophy of Vijfiánavada. 

This discovery has helped the reconstruction of the text of 
Paiicaskandbaprakarape into Sanskrit from its Tibetan version which is 
very literal. This is clear from the comparison with a few sentences 
of the work quoted in Sphutartha. it is also a very correct version 
save the three places (which have been noted below in the footnotes 
2, 3, 8 on the Sitras 1 5,18 and 28) The reconstructed text has 
been analysed in 167 sitras or sitra-like sentences in order to put every 
uddesagrantha or laksanagrantha into a unit of the related. sentences. 

The first as well as the major portion of the text consisting of 
first 119 sātras give an anaylsis of five Skandbas after which the 
treatise is called Pafícasbandbaprakarana as recorded in the Tibetan ver- 
sion or simply Paficaskandbaka as Yafomitra mentions in Sphutartha 
(pp. 64, 127, 309 in U. Wogihara’s edition) Among the five 
skandbas, the frst category is called rapa ‘form’ which consists of 
the four mababbitas ‘primary material elements’; namely, earch, 
water, fire and air characterized by hardness, flowing, heat and motion 
respectively and wpadiyaripa ‘conditioned material elements’, namely, 
five sense-organs called eye, ear, nose, tongue and body being ripapra- 
sada ‘sensitive in form’ with regard to rapa ‘form’ or varga ‘colour’, 
word, smell, taste and sprastuyaikedesa ‘one aspect of the tangibles’ 
respectively called five sense-objects and avijfiapti ‘unexpressed form’. 
These eleven-categories are called rüpaskandba. (Satras : 2-19). 
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The second sbandba called Vedanz ‘feeling’ and third skandba 


independent value. 


ktadbarmas *non-mental states’. 


called samjfia ‘perception’ (süttas 20-2 5) are two caittadbarmas included 
in ‘the fourth skandha called samskara. They, therefore, have no 
The. Samskáras ate analysed into two main 
classes called caitta or caitasibadbarmas ‘mental states’ and cittaviprayu- 
They are as follows: — 


Caittadbarmas ‘Mental States’ (Satras 28-92). 


Five Sarvatra gadbarmas 


Five Pratiniyata-Visaya° 


I. 
2. 


5: 


Sparía 
Manaskara 
Vedana 
Samjfia 
Cetana 


(manaskarman) 


Chanda 
Adhimoksa 
Smrti 
Samādhi 
Prajnà 


Eleven Kusala’ 


II. 


Six Kleía? 


Sraddha 
Hr 
Apatrapa 
Alobha 
Advesa 
Amoha 
Virya 
Prasrabdhi 
Apramada 
Upeksa 


Avihimsà 


Raga 
Pratigha 


*Contact 
‘Attention’ 
‘Sensation’ 


‘Conception’ 


‘Volition’ (‘exercise of the will’) 


*Conation' . 
‘Determination’ 
‘Memory’ 
‘Concentration’ 
‘Intellect’ 


‘faith’? 
‘pudency’ 
< s > 
hame 


‘freedom from covetousness’ 


“freedom from hatred’ 


‘freedom from ignorance’ 
‘diligence’ 

‘activity or freedom from dullness’ 
*carefulness' 

‘indifference’ 


‘non-violence’ 


‘affection or attachment’ 
‘ ‘repulsion with anger’ 
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3 Mana 


(i) Mana 
(i) Atimana 
(iii) Manatimana 
(iv) Asmimana 
(v) Abhimàna 
(vi) Ünamàna. 
(vii) Mithyamana 
4. Avidya 
5. Drsü 


(i) Satkayadtsti 


(i) Antagrahadrsti 


(i) ^ Mithyadrsti 


(iv) Drstiparamarsa 
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M : 
‘conceit 
types ४-7 


‘self-estimation’ 


having seven - 


‘undue self-estimation’ 
*ovet-estimation' 
‘egoistic estimation’ 
‘hypocritical estimation’ 
‘uhdet-estimation’ 


‘false estimation’ 


‘ignorance’ 


. s t. 
*wrong  view' having five 


types :— 

'wrong view consisting in^ 
eternal ego' 
‘wrong view leaning to- 
wards Eternalism or Nihilism’ 
‘wrong view regarding cause 
and effect’ 

‘attachment to wrong views’ 


(v) Silavrataparamarsa ‘attachment to Sila and vrata. 


6. Vicikitsa 
Twenty Upaklesa. 

1. Krodha 
(2. Upanaha 
४ - 23.- Mraksa 


eA. Pradasa 
[5 शा 
.6. Mitsarya 
7. Maya 
8. Sathya 
9. Mada 


10. Vibimsi 

11. Ahrikya 

12. Anapatrapya 
13. - Styana 


ie. self-mortification and 


superstitious rites’. 


` «doubt’. 


l tanger’ 


कर ?, 
‘enmity 
. $ 
‘hy poctisy 
‘anguish’ 
‘jealousy? 
J y 
M ले 
*miserliness 
‘flattery’ 
‘trickery’ 
‘arrogance’ 
*violence' 
RD : 
‘lack of consctentiousness 


‘shamelessness for another’ 


‘sloch’ 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
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Auddhatya 
Afraddhya 
Kausidya 


` Pramada 


Musita smrti 
Viksepa 
Asamprajanya 


Four Aniyata 


I. 


2. 


3: 


4. 


Kaukrtya 
Middha 
Vitarka 


Vicira 


‘distraction’ 
‘absence of faith’ 
‘indolence’? 
‘carelessness’ 
‘absence of memory’ 
‘eccentricity’ 


‘wrong judgment’ 


‘repentance’ 

‘torpor’ 

‘discussion in mind or ponder- 
ing in the state of super- 
fluity’ 

‘discussion in mind or ponder- 
ing in the state of depth’ 


‘Fourteen Cittavipraynktadbharmas ‘non-mental states’ (sitras 93-111) 


I. 


2. 


Au 


"08७५ 


Asamjfiisamapatti 


Nirodhasamápatti 


E 


. "Asamjfika 
व ; 


Jivitendriya 
Nikayasabhagata 


fati 

Jara 

Sthiti 
Anityata 
Namakaya 
Padakaya 
Vyafijanakaya 
Prthagjanatva 


‘attainment’ 

‘a state of meditation having 

no Samjfia of citta and caittas’ 
‘a state of meditation 
having cessation of citta and 
caitta’ l 

*a divine world where no one 
has Samia of citta and 
caittas'. | 

“life vitality’ 

‘common character in every 
category of beings’. 

‘origination’ 

‘decay’ 

‘continuance’ 


‘impermanence’ 


‘words’ 

‘sentences’ 

‘letters’ 

‘common place character’, 


‘ignobility’. 
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The treatment of the frst four sbandbas is generaly the same in 
every school of Abhidharma save Stbaviras, but this is not the case for 
the fifth sbandba called vijiana. Alaya and manas are the two main 
types of vijfana. The former is the seed of all samskzras and consi- 
dered a real as well as independent entity by the Y. ogacaras only. The 
latter is viewed as a mode of the former by them. Besides there is a 
third type of vijfíana called pravrtti which is six-fold and is included 
among the dbátus (Sutras: 112-118; 133) 

The second portion of the text enumerates and defines: ayatanas or 
means by which véjfdnas arise. They are five sense-organs and their 
five objects as well as manas and its manifold objects called dbarmas. : 
By the term dbarma one has to understand here three skandbas, (viz., 
vedand, samjna and samskara), avijfiapti, unexpressed form caused by 
vijhapti expression, bodily or vocal, and four asamskrta dharmas, viz 
ākasa apratisamkbya-nirodba, pratisankbya-nirodha and tatbata. (Sutras 
120-132) 

The third and last portion of the text (Sutras 133-167) ts on the 
topic of dhatu which is eighteenfold consisting of. 6 sense-organs 
including manas, 6 objects including dharmas and 6 vijüinas called 
pravrtti vijñānas. 

First sbandbas, then ayatanas and lastly dhatus are the three 
doctrines propounded here in order to remove three notions regarding 
atman, namely, that atman is one, that atman is vedaka ‘enjoyer’ and 
that atman is karaka ‘doer’ : — 


किमर्थ' स्कन्धादिक्रमेण देशना । लिविधात्मग्राइप्रतिपक्षेणायं क्रमः ॥१४२॥ 
आत्मप्राहत्रिविधः । एकात्मग्राहः, वेदकात्मत्राहः, कारकात्मम्राहश्र । १४३॥। 


आचायवसुबन्धुकृतिः पञ्चस्कन्धकापरपर्याया 
पञ्चस्कन्धप्रकरणम्‌ 
[ भोटभाषान्तरात्‌ चीनानुवचनोपक्ृतात्‌ संस्कृते शान्तिभिक्चुणा पुनरुद्धुतम्‌ ] 


प्रथमाधिकारः 


स्कन्धोश्शिनिदेशकः 


पंचस्कन्धाः 
पञ्चस्कन्धाः | रूपस्कन्धः, वेदनास्कन्धः, संज्ञास्कन्धः, संस्कारस्कन्धः, विज्ञानस्कन्धश्च NAN 
सूपस्य द्वौ भेदौ 
ed कतमत्‌ aa कि चिद्‌ ed सव तच्‌ चत्वारि महाभूतानि, चत्वारि च महाः 
भृतान्युपादाय-॥२॥ | 
| महाभूतनामानि 
. कतमानि चत्वारि महाभूतानि । पृथिवीधातुः, अब्बातुः, तेजोधातुः, agarga ॥३॥ 
| _ महाभूतलक्षणानि | 
तत्न परथिवी धातुः कतमः । कठिनता ॥४॥ 
अब्‌धातुः कतमः । निषध्यन्द्ता ॥५॥ 
तेज्ञोधाठुः कतमः । उष्णता ॥६॥ ` 
वायुधातुः कतमः । पौनःपुन्यक्रम्पनता ॥७॥ 
उपादायरूपनामानि 
उपादायरूप' कतमत्‌ । चक्षुरिन्द्रियं, Make, unfer जिले न्द्रिय, BARR, 
रूपं, शब्दः, गन्धः, रसः, स्प्रषटव्येकदेशः ; अविज्ञप्तिश च ॥८॥ 
उपादायरूपलक्षणानि 
चक्षुरिन्द्रियं कतमत्‌ । वर्णविषयो रूपप्रसादः ॥8॥ 
श्रोलेन्द्रियं कतमत्‌ । शब्दविषयो रूपप्रसादः ॥१०॥ 
घ्राणेन्द्रियं कतमत्‌ । यन्धविषयो रूपप्रसादः ॥११॥ 
fag fer कतमत्‌ । रसविषयो रूपप्रसादः ॥१२॥ 


कायेन्द्रियं कतमत्‌ । स्प्रष्टव्यविषयो रूपप्रसादः ॥१३॥ 
IHQ., DECEMBER, 1956 
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रूपं कतमत्‌ । चचक्षुर्गोचरः वरणाः संस्थानं विज्ञप्ति्च ॥१४॥ 
शब्दः कतमः। MaMa) निष्पन्नः, अनिष्पन्नः, उभयः! । उपात्तचतुर्महा- 
भूतहेतुकः, [ अनुपात्तचतुर्महाभूतहेतुकः उभयचतुमंहाभूतहेतुकश्च] ? ॥१५॥ 
गन्धः कतमः । घ्राणयोचरः । सुरभिः, असुरभिः,. तदन्यश्च ॥१६॥ 
रसः कतमः। जिह्वागोचरः। मधुरः, अम्लः, लवणः, कटुः, तिक्तः, कषायश्च ॥१५॥ 
- IZARN: कतमः। कायगोचरः। सद्दाभूतान्युपादाय BTT कर्कशत्वं, गुरुत्वं, 
aga, शोतत्व', [जिघत्सा], पिपासा च ॥१८॥ 
अविज्ञक्तिूपं कतमत्‌ । विज्ञप्तिसमाधिसंभुतं रूपम्‌ अनिदर्शनम्‌ अप्रतिघम्‌ ॥१६॥ 
[रूपस्कन्धः सोद्देशनिदेशः परिनिष्ठितः u]. 
वेदना तद्भेदाः सलक्षणाः 
वेदना कतमा | लिविधोऽनुभवः | सुखः, दुःखः, ATA सुखश्च ॥२०॥ 
सुखो यस्मिन्‌ निरुद्धे संयोगेच्छा [जायते] ॥२१॥ 
दुःखो यस्मिन्‌ उत्पन्ने वियोगेच्छा [जायते] ॥२२॥ 
श्रदुः्खासुखो यस्मिन्‌ उत्पन्ने नोभयेच्छा जायते ॥२३॥ 
[ वेद्नास्क्रन्धः सोद्देशनिर्देशः परिनिष्ठितः ।। ] 
संज्ञा सलक्षप्रभेदा 
संज्ञा कतमा | विषयनिमित्तोटूहणम्‌ ॥२४॥ 
सा त्रिविधा । परित्ता, महद्गता, अप्रमाणा च ॥२५॥* 
[ संज्ञास्कन्धः सोद्देशनिदेंशः परिनिष्ठितः ॥ ] 


| संस्काराणां at भेदौ 
संस्काराः कतमे । वेदनासंज्ञाभ्याम्‌ अन्ये चे साः, चित्तविप्रयुक्ताश्च ॥२६॥ 
चैत्तलक्षणम्‌ | 
aa चोत्तथमोः कतमे ये धर्माश्‌ चित्तेन संप्रयुक्ताः ॥२७॥ 
चैत्तपरिसंख्यानम्‌ 


ते कतमे । स्पर्शः, मनस्कारः, “वेदना, संज्ञा’, चेतना" ; छन्दः, अधिमोक्षः, स्मृतिः. 
समाधिः, प्रज्ञा”, श्रद्धा, हीः, अपत्रपा, अलोभः कुशलमूल', द्वेषः कुशलमूल', wale: 


1.41 These three types are omitted in Chinese version, 
2,3 Omitted in Tibetan version. 
4 Omitted in Chinese version. 
54.5 CE अभिधर्मकोश 1. २२ 
6 These five dharmas (from sparsa up to cetana) are called sarvatraga. 
7 These five dharmas (from chanda up to prajñā)are called pratiniyavisaya. 
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. कुशलमूल*, वीर्य', प्रश्रड्धिः, अप्रमादः”, उपेक्षा, अविहिंसा" ; रागः, प्रतिघः, मानः, 
अविद्या, इष्टिः, विचिकित्सा'' ; क्रोधः, उपनाहः, Ae, प्रदांशः, इष्यी, मात्सय', माया, 
wer’, ag, विहिंसा, आहीक्य', अनपताप्यं, स्ययान', Rew, आश्रद्धय', कौसीयं, 
प्रमादः, सुषिता स्मृतिः, विक्षेपः; असंप्रजन्य'१2.; AET, fae, वितकेः, विचारश्च? ॥२८॥ 

एतेषां'* पंच सर्वलगाः । पंच प्रतिनियतविषयाः । एकादश SUA] षट 
wan । शिष्टाः उपक्क शाः । em अन्यलापि भवन्ति [ इत्यनियताः | ॥२६॥। 

7 चैत्तलक्षणानि 0 

स्पर्शः कतमः। त्तिकसंनिपाते [ इन्द्रियविकार-]'° परिच्छेदः ॥३०॥ 

मनस्कारः कतमः । चेतस आभोगः? ॥३१॥० 

चेतना कतमा । ` गुणदोषानुभयेषुः  चित्ताभिसंस्कारो HAREA ॥३२॥ 

Neca: कतमः । अभिप्र ते वस्तुन्यभिलाषः*` ॥३३॥ 

aafaa: कतमः। निश्चिते वस्तुनि तथैवावधारणम्‌'? ॥१४॥ . 

स्मृतिः कतमा । संस्तुते वस्तुन्यसंप्रमोषः ^ nazi 

१५ससाधिः कतमः । उपपरीच्ये वस्तुनि चित्तस्येकाग्रता ॥३६॥ 


Omitted. in Tibetan version. 
Tib. bag yod pa ‘having attention, care or caution’. 
io These eleven dharmas (from sraddba up to avibimsa) are called kasala. 
11 These six (from raga up to vicikitsz) are called ४1८४४. 
12 These twenty (from krodha up to asamprajanya) are called spaklesa. 
_ 13 These four (from kaukrtya upto vicara) are. called aniyata for they 
become upaklesa only when they are klista. - 
14 de rnams las Lit. तेभ्यः 


15 By the word शिष्टाः here twentyfour dharmas (from krodha upto 


vicara are to be taken. ER 

16 चत्वारः ‘four’ are mau, मिद्ध, वितर्क and fam | 

17 Thus there are fiftyone caitta-dharmas :—5 sarvatraga, 5 pratiniyata- 
visaya x1 kuíala, 6 klesa and 24 upakleśa including four aniyata. 

18 added here from Trimsika-bhasya. See under verse 3. 

19 ‘Jug pa “अवतार, प्रवृत्ति, arity । i 

20 Abhidbarmasamuccaya has कुशलाकुशलाव्याकृतेषु (Page 6). 

21...21 Quoted in Sphutartha (Unrai Wogihara's edition) page 127, line 
21; page 309, lines 8-9. 

22...22 Quoted in ib, Page 127, lines 21-22; page 309, lines 9-10, 

23...23 Quoted in ib. page 309, lines 10-11. 

24...24 Quoted in ib. page 309, lines 11-12, 
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“प्रज्ञा कतमः । तथेव प्रविचयो योगायोगविहितो5न्यथा च? ॥३७॥ 
श्रद्धा कतमा | कर्मफलससरत्नेष्वभिसंप्रययः । चेतसोऽभिलाषः | चेतसः प्रसादः ॥३८॥ 
हीः कतमा । आत्मान’ धमं' वाधिपति' कृत्वा [खयम्‌] अवद्यंन लज्जा ।।३६॥ 
अपलपा कतमा । लोकमधिपति' कृत्वा परतो5वद्यन लज्जा ॥४०॥ 
, अलोभः कतमः । 'लोभप्रतिपक्षः । चेतसो दानच्षेत्लापरिग्रहः ॥४१॥ 
SI: कतमः | द्वेषप्रतिपक्षः । मेती ॥४२॥ 
अमोहः कतमः । मोहप्रतिपत्तः । यथाभूतसंप्रतिपत्तिः ॥४३॥ 
वीर्य' कतमत्‌ । कोसीद्यप्रतिपक्तषः । कुशले चेतसोऽभ्युत्साहः ॥४४॥ 
प्रश्रब्धिः कतमा । दौष्ुल्यप्रतिपत्ञः। कायचित्तकर्मणयता ॥४५॥ 
अग्रमादः कतमः । प्रमाद प्रतिपक्षः । ` अलोभादीन्‌ वीर्यान्तान्‌ fafaa अकुशलानां 
धर्माणां प्रहाण'। तत्मतिपक्षाणां कुशलानां धर्माणां भावना ॥४६॥ 
| उपेक्षा कतमा ! अलोभादीन्‌ वोयांन्तान्‌ निश्चिय चित्तसमता । चित्तप्रशठता*7 | 
-चित्तानाभोगता । यया fazaa" alae षु स्थितिः ॥४५॥ 
अविहिंसा कतमा । विहिंसाप्रतिपच्छः । ` करुणा ॥४८॥ 
` रागः कतम । उपादानस्कस्पेष्वस्यरप्यना । अध्यवसानं ॥४६॥ ; 
प्रतिघः कतमः । सत्वेष्वाघातचित्तता ।.५०॥ 
सानः कतमः । मानः सप्तविधः} मानः, अतिमानः", मानातिमानः, अस्मिमानः, ˆ 
अभिमानः, ऊनमानः मिथ्यामानश्च ॥५१॥ . 
मानः कतमः । हीनात्‌ श्र यान्‌ अहम्‌ अस्मि, सदशेन वा सहशोऽस्मोति चिन्तयतो 
या चित्तस्योन्नतिंः ॥५२॥ 
अतिमानः कतमः। सदृशात्‌ श्रेयान्‌ अहम्‌ स्मि, श्रेयसा वा सदशोऽस्मोति 
चिन्तयतो या चित्तस्योन्नतिः ॥५३॥ 
मानातिमानः कतमः | श्रे यसोऽहमेव श्रे यान्‌ इति चिन्तयतो या चित्तस्योन्तातः nuen 
अस्मिमानः कतमः । पंचसूपाद्नस्कन्धेषु आत्मानम्‌ आत्मीयं वा पश्यतो या 
चित्तस्योन्ततिः vv 


25...25 Quoted in ib. page 309, line 12. 

26 Tib, bag med ‘having no attention, care or caution’, 

27 Tib. sems rnal du ’dug pa “चित्तप्रक्ृतिनिष्ठता’ is an equivalent for प्रशठता 
a word to be treated au apabbramía explained in TrimSika-bhasya under verse 
. Mrabas अप्रयत्नेन समाहितचेतसो यथायोगं समस्येव ar safe: सा चित्तप्रशठता । 
28 Tib rnam basal nas ‘having removed’ ; Tib. root sel ba ‘remove’. 


29 Otherwise called अधिमान । 
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अभिमानः कतमः । अप्राप्त उत्तरे विशेषाधिगमे प्राप्तो मयेति चिन्तयतो या चित्त- 
स्योन्नतिः ug l | 

ऊनमानः कतमः। बहन्तरविशिश्वाद्‌ अ्रल्पान्तरहीनो$स्मीति चिन्तयतो या, चित्त 
स्योन्नतिः Lit l 

मिथ्यामानः कतमः । अगुणवतो गुणवान्‌ अस्मीति चिन्तयतो या चित्तस्योन्नतिः ॥५८॥ 

अविद्या कतमा | कर्मफलसत्यरन्नानाम्‌ ज्ञानं । सा पुनः सहजा, परिकट्पिता anvel 

रागचरितस्य रागप्रतिधयोः, रागचरितस्याविद्यायाश्रे्यकुशलानां लीणि मूलानि। लोभो 
[saaga ], द्वेषो[ऽकुशलमूल'], मोहोऽकुशलमूलं च ॥६०॥ 

` इष्टिः कतमा । पंच दृष्टयः । सत्कायदष्टिः, अन्तग्राहदष्टिः, मिथ्यादष्टिः, ट्रष्टिपरामशेः, 

शीलब्रतपरामर्शश्च ॥६१॥ | | 

सत्कायदृष्टिः कतमा । पंचोपादानस्कन्धान्‌ आत्मत श्रात्मीयतो वा पश्यतो या क्लिष्ट! 
प्रज्ञा ॥६२॥ "TP | 
अन्तग्राहदृष्टिः कतमा । तान्‌ एवाधिपतिः कृत्वा शाश्वत उच्छेद्तो वा पश्यतो या 
क्लिष्टा प्रज्ञा ॥६३॥ l 

मिथ्यादृष्टिः कतमा । Eg वा फलं वा क्रियां वापवदतः सद्वा वस्तु विनाशयतो या 
क्लिष्टा प्रज्ञा ॥६४॥ mE 

दृष्टिपरामशेः कतमः। ता एव तिस्रो दष्टीस्तदाश्रयांश्च स्कन्धान्‌ श्रेष्ठतः परमतश्च 
पश्यतो वा क्लिष्टा प्रज्ञा ॥६५। l 

शीलबत्रतपरामर्शः sama शील' ad तदाश्रायांश्च स्कन्धान्‌ l शुद्धितो मुक्तितो 
नेयीणिकतश्व पश्यतो या facet प्रज्ञा ॥६६॥ | 

विचिकित्सा कतमा । सद्यादिषु या द्विकोटिका मतिः? uen 

एतेषां! क्लेशानां पश्चिमास्तिलो इष्टयः, विचिकित्सा च परिक्रिपताः । शिष्टाः 
सहजाः परिकल्पिताश्च ॥६८॥ 

क्रोधः कतमः । वर्तमानमपकारमागम्य या चेतस आःघातचेतना* niin 

उपनाह कतमः । वैरानुबन्धः १ . voll 

Aq: कतमः। आत्मनोऽवद्यप्रच्छादना 3 

प्रदाशः कतमः o चंडवचोदाशिता ॥७२॥ 


3o Otherwise called विमति i 

31 Tib. de dag las *quzr:" i 

32 Tib. sems kyi kun nas moar sems pa. 

33 Tib, mdun par dsinpa ‘qq aq बन्धः, अनुबन्धः t 
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ईष्यों कतमा ।. परसंपत्तौ चेतसो व्यारोषः ॥७३॥ 

मात्सर्य' कतमत्‌ । दानविरोधी चेतस आग्रहः evi 

भाया कतमा । परवंचनाभूतार्थसंदर्शनता ।।७५॥ 

aa कतमत्‌। खदोषप्रच्छादनोपायसंगृहीतं चेतसः कौटिल्यं ॥७६॥ 

मदः कतमः। खसंपत्ती रक्कस्योद्धषैः। चेतसः पर्यादानम्‌ tl 

fafü er कतमा । सत्त्वेषु विहेठना uwal 

आहीक्यं कतभत्‌। Bada खयम्‌ अलञ्जा ।। ७६।। 

अनपत्ताप्यं कतमत्‌। अवद्येन परतोऽलज्जा ॥८०॥ 

स्त्यान' कतमत्‌ । चित्ताकर्मणयता । स्तेमित्य' ॥।८१॥ 

औद्धत्य- कतमत्‌ ।. चित्तस्याव्युपशमः ॥८२॥ 

आश्रद्धयं कतमत्‌ | कर्मफलसत्यरल्न ष्वनभिसंप्रत्ययः । श्रद्धादिपक्तश्चेतसोऽप्रसाद्‌ः ॥८३॥ 

- कौसीद्यं कतमत्‌ । कुशले चेतसोऽनभ्युंत्साहो वीर्यविपक्तः ॥८४॥ c 
_ . श्रमादः कतमः | या लोभद्वे षमोहकौसी द्य श्रित्तस्यानारक्षाकुशलस्थाभावना tren 

मुषिता erfa: कतमा । क्किष्टा स्मृतिः । कुशलाप्रतिपत्तिः sen 

_विक्षेपः कतमः । रागद्वे षमोहां शिकः पंच क्रामगुणोषु चित्तस्य विसारः dew 
| अस्रजन्यं कतमत्‌ । क्रेशसंप्रयुक्ता प्रज्ञा, तया. कायवाक्चित्तचयौ असंविदितेव 
3 प्रवते ।।८८॥ FO V. «8 Re, 
` ` कौकृत्य-कतमत्‌ । ` चेतसो विप्रतिसारः?* ॥5६॥ ee 

fag कतमत्‌ । 'असतंत्रव्रत्तिचेतसोडभिस'क्षेंपः ॥६०॥ .. 
| EN कतमः । पयषको मनोजल्पः, चेतनाप्रज्ञाविशेषः, या चित्तस्यौदारिकता** wea 
५ Rent: कतमः | पर्येषको मनोजल्पः, qu या चितस्य सद्धमता** ॥६२॥ 

चित्तविप्रयुक्तपरिसंख्यानम्‌ 

चित्तविश्रयुक्तसंस्कारा: कतमे । ये रूपचित्तचेत्ताधिकारे sana त cure? 
ASIAT: ॥६३॥ 

ते कतमे । प्राप्तिः असंज्ञिसमापत्तिः, निरोधसमापत्तिः, आसंज्ञिकं, जीवितेन्द्रिय, 


34 विलेख, विप्रतिसार and पश्चात्ताप are the synonymous words, 

35...35 Quoted in Spbutzrtba, page 64, lines 26-27. 

39...36 Quoted in ib, page 6%, lines 27-28. 

37 अन्यल=चित्तचेत्ताधिकाराद्‌ seda | 

38 cf. Bem हि प्राप्तिः । अप्राप्तविहीनस्य च प्रतिलंभः । प्रतिलब्धेन च समन्वा- 
गमः | [कोशभःष्यवचनमिदम्‌]-**प्रतिलंमे समन्वागमे च प्राप्तिशब्दो वर्तते अभेदविव- 
क्षायां तु प्राप्तिः प्रतिलम्भः समन्वागम इत्येक एवार्थः । Sphutartha, page 143. 
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निकायसभागता, जातिः, जरा, स्थितिः, अनित्यता, नामकायः, पदकायः, व्यंजनकायः, 
वृथग्जनत्वम्‌ इत्येवमादिभेदसमादानाः ॥६४॥ 
चित्तविमरयुक्तलक्षणानि 


तत्र प्रातिः कतमा । प्रतिलंभः समन्वागमश्च' | बीजं, वशिता, अ्भिसुखीभावश्च . 
यथायोग' ॥ ६५॥ 


असंज्ञिसमापत्तिः कतमा । शुभकृत्ल्लवीतरागस्योपर्यंवीतरागस्य निःसरणासत्ञापूर्वकेण 
मनसिकारेणास्थावरणां चित्तचत्तधर्माणां यो निरोधः । 8६॥ 
निरोधसमापत्तिः कतमा । ्राकि'चन्यायतनवीतरायस्य भवाग्राद्‌ उच्चलितस्य शान्त- 


विहोरसंज्ञापूवकेण मनसिकारेणास्थावरणां चित्तचेत्तधर्माणां तदेकेत्यानां च स्थावरणां यो 
निरोधः ॥६७॥ 


mee कतमत्‌ । असंन्ञिसत्त्वनिकायदेवेषूपपन्नस्यास्थावराणां fad arate 
निरोधः ॥ ६८ ॥ 


जीवितेन्द्रियं कतमत्‌ । निकायसभागेषु पूर्वकर्माजुबिद्धेषु यः संस्काराणां स्थितिकाल- 
नियमः ॥ ६६ M 


निकायसभागः कतमः । या सत्त्वानामात्मभावसदृशता ॥ १०० ॥ 
जातिः कतमा । निकायसमभागे संस्काराणाम्‌ अभूत्वा यो भावः ॥१०१॥। 
जरा कतमा । तथा तेषां प्रबन्धान्यथात्वं ।।१०२॥ 
स्थितिः कतमा । तथा तेषां प्रबन्धान्वयः 032931 
अनित्यता कतमा । तथा तेषां प्रबन्धविनाशः ॥१०४॥ 
नामकायः कतमः । धर्माणां ख़भावाद्विचनं ॥१०४॥। 
पदकायः कतमः। धर्माणां विशेषाधिवचन' ॥१०६॥ 
व्यंजनकायः कतमः? अक्षराणि तदुभयाभिव्यञ्जनतासुपादाय 11१०७ 
वाक्यमपि तानि । नामपदाश्रयेणार्थथचनतामुपादाय uses 
HAC पुनः पर्यायाक्तरणतासुपादाय ॥ १०६॥ l 
पृथग्जनत्व' कतमत्‌ । आयधमोणामग्रतिलंभः ।।११०॥ 
इति संस्कारस्कन्धो नाम ।।१११॥। 

[ संस्कारस्कन्धः सोहेशनिर्देशः परिनिष्ठितः ॥ ] 

_ विज्ञानळक्षणम्‌ 

विज्ञान' कतमत्‌ । आलंबनविज्ञप्तिः ॥११२॥ 


चित्तमनसी विज्ञानपर्यायो सनिर्वचनो 


तच, चित्त मनोऽपि । चिलीकारतांः' मनोनिश्रतां [च] उपादाय ॥११३॥ 


39 चित्तीकारताम्‌ according to Chinese version, 
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सलक्षणचित्तनिद ur 
मूलचित्तम्‌ आलयविज्ञानं । . तबथेद' सर्वसंस्कारार्णा संचितं बीज' a9 eu | 
तत्पुनर्‌ आलंबनम्‌ अव्युपच्छिन्नम्‌ एकसन्तानवति । यथा। निरोधसमापत्यसज्ञिस 
मापयासंश्रिकेभ्यो व्युत्थितस्यासमाद्‌ विषयविज्ैप्तिक नान प्रवत्तिविज्ञान जायते । आलंबन- 
प्रद्ययमपेक्ष्य मिछाकारेषु वृत्तितां, उच्छिद्य घुनर्‌ staat, संसारे प्रतरत्तिनित्रृत्तितां [च] उपादाय 
[ तद्‌ आलंबन नाम विज्ञानं ] ॥११५॥ | 
आलग्रविज्ञान' हि सर्वबीजालयताम्‌ आत्मभावालगहेतुताम्‌ आत्मभावे स्थितितां [च] 
उपादाय ॥११६॥ 
आदानविज्ञानमपि तत्‌ । आत्मभावादानतामुपादाय 11999" 
सलक्षणमनोनिद राः . 
मूलमन आलयविज्ञानमाभ्रित्य नित्यम्‌ आत्ममोद्दात्मदृष्ट _त्ममानात्मल्ने हैः संप्रसुक्त विज्ञानम्‌ 
एकजातीयसंतानवति अर्हतत्वार्यमार्गनिरोधसमापत्तिकाले व्यावर्तेते ॥११८॥ 
| [ विज्ञानस्कन्धः सोह शनिर्देशः परिनिष्ठितः ]. 
स्कन्धनिवचनं 
किमर्थः स्कन्धः। राश्यर्थः। कालगोल्षाकारगतिविषयभिन्नानां रूपादीनामभिस च्षेपताम्‌ 
उपादाय ॥३१७॥ | 
[ rae शनिर्देशकः प्रथमाधिकारः fatha: en ] 


द्वितीयाधिकारः 


आयतनोद शनिदेशकः 
आयतननामानि 


द्रादशायतनानि । चक्षुरायतनं, रूपायतनं ; श्रोत्रायतनं, शब्दायतनं ; प्राणायतन , 
गन्धायतन' ; जिह्वायतन', रसायतन' ; कायायतन, स्प्रश्‍व्यायतन' ; मन MAAA’, धर्माः 
यतन' च ।।१२०॥। 

आयतनानां सलळक्षणप्रपंचः 
चक्षुरादीनि? रूपशब्द्गन्धरसायतनानि'' यथोक्कपूवीशि ॥१२१॥ 
स्प्रष्टव्यायतन' चत्वारि महाभूतानि** p उक्कश्च यः स्प्रष्दव्येकदेशः*२ 11933 


qo See sitras 9-13. 
41 See sitras 14-17. 
42 See siitra 3. 

43 See sitra 18. 
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मन आयतन' यो विज्ञानस्कन्धः** ॥१२३॥ 

धर्मायतन' वेदना”, संज्ञा“, संस्काराः*?, अविज्ञप्रिः**, असंस्कृताश्च ॥१२४॥ 
असंस्कृताः सलक्षणप्रभेदाः 

असंस्कृताः कतमे । आकाश', आअप्रतिसंख्यानिरोधः, प्रतिसंख्यानिरोधः, तथता च ॥१२५॥ 

तलाकाश' कतमत्‌ । ESDTEUT: ॥१२६॥ 

अप्रतिसंख्यानिरोधः कतमः । यो निरोधो न विसंयोगः ।।१२७।। 

स केशाप्रतिपक्षेण स्कम्धानामायन्तिको निरोधः ॥१२८॥ 

प्रतिसंद्यानिरोधः कतमः । यो निरोधो विसंयोगः ॥१२६॥ 

यत्स क्के प्रतिपक्षेण स्कन्धानामाल्यन्तिको निरोधः 331! 

तथता कतमा । या धर्माणां धर्मता । धर्मनैरास्म्यं ॥१३१॥ 

आयतननिवेचनं 
किमुणदायायतनमिति । विज्ञानोत्पादद्वारतासुपादाय ॥१३२॥ 
[ आयतनोई शनिर्देशको द्वितीयाधिकारः परिनिछितः ॥०॥ ] 


. तृतीयाधिकारः 


धातृदेशनि देशकः 


धातुनामानि 

4ष्टादश धातबः। चन्नुर्धातुः, _रूपधातुः, चक्षुर्विज्ञानधातुः ; AANG शब्दधातुः, 
“लविज्ञानधातुः ; myag, गन्धधातुः, घ्राणविज्ञानधातुः ; जिह्वाधातुः, रसधातुः, 
जिह्वाविज्ञानधातुः ; कायथातुः, स्प्रष्टव्यधातुः, कायविज्ञानधातुः ; मनोधातुः, धर्मधातुः, 
मनोविज्ञानधातुश्च i333 

l घातुप्रपंचः 

चक्षुरादयों धातवो रूपादयो धातवश्च यथायतनानि ॥१३४।। 

षड्‌ विज्ञानधातवश्‌ चच्नुरादाश्रया रूफद्यालंबना विज्ञप्तयः ॥१३५॥ 

मनोधाहुस्तेषामेव समनन्तरनिरुडं षड विज्ञानदेशनाश्रयत्तासुपादाय ॥१३६॥ 


44 See sitras 112-118. 

45 Sce sütras 20-23. 

46 See sitras 24, 25. 

47 See sütras 28, 94. 

48 See stra 19. 
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धातुब्यवस्थानम्‌ 

एवमष्टादशधातुव्यवस्थान' यो रूपस्कन्धः, तानि दशायतनधातवः ॥१३७॥ 

धर्मायतन' धर्मधात्वैकदेशः 11१३८॥ 

यो विज्ञानस्कन्धः, तद्‌ मन आयतन'; सक्त मनोधातवश्च ॥१३६॥ 

अन्ये ये लयः स्कन्धा रूपधात्वेकदेशश्च ते$संस्कृतेः सहिता धमीयतन' धर्मधातुश्च ॥१४०।। 
धातुनिर्वचनम्‌ 

किमुपादाय धातव इति । अकारकात्मलक्तणधारणतामुपादाय ॥१४१॥ 

स्कन्घायतनधातुक्रमेण धर्मदेशनायाः प्रयोजनम्‌ 
किमर्थ' स्कन्धादि [क्रिमेण] देशना । लिविधात्मग्राहृप्रतिपक्ञेणायं कमः ॥१४२॥ 
आत्मग्राहस्रिविधः । एकात्मम्रग्राहः, वेद्क्रात्मग्राहः, BIH CATS ॥१४३।।. 
अष्टादशधातुविकल्पाः 

अष्टादशधातुषु कति रूपिणः । ये रूपस्कन्धस्त्रभावाः ।। १४४।। 

कसरूपिण्‌ः शिष्टाः ॥१४९॥ 

कति सनिदर्शनाः । रूपधातुरेकः सनिदर्शनविषयः ॥१४६॥॥ 

कत्यनिदर्शनाः। शिष्टाः ॥१४७॥ 

कति सप्रतिघाः। दश रूपिणः । यत्र यत्प्रतिघातः [aa तत्‌ समप्रतिघ] ॥१४८॥ 

कद्यप्रतिघाः । शिष्टाः | १४६॥ 

कति साख्वाः। पंचदश, पश्चिमानां लयाणाभेकदेशश्व । ते क्न शोत्पादप्रत्यक्षचर्या- 

विषयतासुपादाय ॥१५०॥ 


कत्यनाखवाः । पश्चिमानां त्रयाणामेकदेशः ॥१५१॥ 

कति कामप्रतिसंयुक्काः। सर्वे ॥१५२॥ | , 

कति रूपप्रतिसयुक्काः । चतुदश । स्थापयित्वा गन्धरसपघ्राणजिह्णनिज्ञानधातून्‌ ॥१५३॥ 

कत्यारूप्यसंप्रयुक्काः । पश्चिमात्रयः ॥१५४॥ 

कत्यप्रतिसंयुक्ताः । त्वयाणामेकदेशः uui 

कति स्कन्धसंग्रहीताः । असंस्कृतान्‌ स्थापयित्वा ॥१५६॥ 

कत्युपादानस्कन्थसंग्ही ताः । ये साखबाः-1१४७॥ | | 

कति कुशलाकुशलाव्याकृताः | दश तिविधाः । सप्त मनोधातवः, रुपशब्दधम- 
धातवश्च । शिष्टो अव्याकृताः ॥१५८॥ 

कत्याध्यात्मिकाः । द्वादश । स्थापयित्वा रूपशब्दगन्धरसस्प्रष्टव्यधर्मधातून ॥१५ ६ 

कति बाह्याः! षट्‌ । ये स्थापिताः nggen 

कति सालंबनाः । सप्त चित्तधातवः- धर्म[धात्व] एकदेशोऽपि aaa: ॥१६१॥ 
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कत्यनालंवना: । शिष्टा दश. धर्मधात्येकदेशात्र ॥१६२॥ 


कति सवितर्काः adag मनोविज्ञानधातुः, धर्मधात्वेकदेशश्व 19930 
कति निष्पन्नाः । पंचाध्यात्मिकाः, चतुणोमेकदेशः [तयथा] रूपगन्धरसस्प्रष्टव्यानां ॥१६४॥ 
कनिष्पन्नाः । शिष्टा दश, चतुर्णामेकदेशश्च ॥१६४॥। 
afa सभागाः p अध्यात्मिका पंच रूपिणः | खविज्ञानसहितविषयसद्शतासुपादाय ॥१६६॥ 
कति तत्सभागाः। त एव सविज्ञानविरहितखान्वयसदृशतासुपादाय 035 i 
[ TRIAR शकस्तृतीयाधिकारः परिनिष्टितः uot ] 
पञ्चस्कन्धप्रकरणाम्‌ ॥ 
कृतिरियमाचार्थवसुबन्धोः ॥ 
पंचस्कन्धप्रकरणां शात्रिणा शान्तिभिक्षुणा | 
भोटाचुवादमागम्य संस्कृते पुनरुद्धतम्‌ ॥१॥ 
gaa सुकृतं ad तदाचार्यस्य धीमतः।. | 
aq qmd तदागो मे eadem साधुसरिभिः ॥२॥ 
शुभम्‌ ॥ वुद्धाब्दाः २४६६॥ 


SHANTI BHIKSHU SHASTRI 


Sambandha-Cintamani 
( ascribed to Vacaspati Misra ) 


Prof. P. V. Kane, n the list of works on Dharmasastra, appended 
to his History of Dharmasastra, vol. I, does not mention any work 
bearing the title *Sambandha-cintámani." Nor do we find this title 
in the list of works of the ‘cintamani’ group under Vacaspati Misra 
(Sec. 98). The writer of the present paper chanced upon a MS. of 
this title in the possession of a Sanskrit scholar of East Bengal. It was 
with his permission that a transcript of the same was prepared. The 
text, presented in the following pages, is based upon this transcript. 
Portions of the aforesaid MS. are corrupt. [t has been considered 
better to indicate the corrupt portions by dotted lines than hazarding 
readings. 

The work is ascribed to Vacaspati in the opening verse, and to 
Vácaspati Misra in the colophon. Many writers on Dbarmaíastra bear 
the name ‘Väcaspati, as a glance at Prof. Kane's list of authors 
reveals. There was but one author of the name 'Vacaspati Misra’. [c 
is difficult for us to say whether the author of the present work was 
Vacaspati or Vacaspati Misra, If the latter was his name, is he to be 
identified with the reputed Maithila author of this name who is sup- 
posed to have floutished in the latter half of the 15th century A. D.? 

. The word ‘cintamani’ in the fitle, of course, leads one to think that 
this was perhaps another, work of the ‘cintamani’ group attributed to 
Vacaspati Misra besides those mentioned in the History of Dbarmaías- 
tra referred to above. Although no definite assertion on the authorship 
of this work is possible, the work appears to’ be fairly old in view of 
the fact that it mentions none of the great Nibandhakaras of any school 
after the celebrated Bhavadeva Bhatta of Bengal who is believed to 
„have flourished in the eleventh-twelfth century A. D. 

The Sambandha-cintimani starts with the well-known verse of 
Manu laying down the types of relationship which do not constitute 
a bar to the choice of a girl for marriage. After explaining this verse, 
the author, on diverse authorities, mentions the degrees of relationship 
permitted or prohibited for the purpose of marriage as well as the 
penalties prescribed for violating these rules. These degrees of relation- 
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ship are not merely with respect to one’s father and mother, but also 
to one’s pitr-bandbus and matr-bandbus—terms which are defined on 
good authority. The following are some of the qualifications of the 
, girl that can be married : — 

(1). Not married previously 

(2) Junior in age- to the proposed bridegroom 

(3) Healthy. 

(4) Possessed of a brother - ; 

Next are given some of the procedural rules in connexion with che 
ceremony of marriage. Of these, the first is regarding the facing of the 
‘seats to be occupied by the offerer of a girl in marriage and the 
offeree. Then we find the question of the guardianship of the girl 
for the matrimonial purpose. In this connexion, what is interesting is 
the insistence on the marriage of a gitl before her attaining puberty 
The girl, who starts getting her monthly impurities before marriage, 
casts her father into grave.sin, aid the.man who marries her is de- 

barred from: social intercourse. - 

Great sin is incurred by the younger brother marrying before the 
eldcr does, unless the latter is a ‘mendicant great sinner, impotent, 
‘leprous or is living abroad. One marrying the younger sister while ° 
‘the elder is yet unmarried, has to. perform .the expiatory rize called 
prajapatya besides forsaking the wife. It should be noted that, even 
thus forsaken, the wife must be maintained with food and raiment. 

Of the eight forms of marriage, mentioned by Manu, the fist 
four (Viz. Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya) are recommended for 
Brahmanas; Rakgasa is for Ksatriyas and Asura for Vaisyas and Südras. 

[he author points out that: this injunction of Manu i: merely 
recommendatory, and, as such, the members of the r'pencratc 
classes lo net incur anv sin by resorting- to the torres ef marriage 


starting from Asusa {i.e,. Asuts, Gindharva, Rokeri a face. 


सम्बन्धचिन्तामणिः 


[ वाचस्पतिमिश्रविरतितः ] 
qam परमात्मानं निवन्धानवलोक्य्र च i 
ध्रीवाचस्पतिधीरेण सम्बन्वविन्तामणिरुच्यते ॥' 


aa मनुः-- 
असपिण्डा च या मातुरसगोत्रा च या पितुः! 
सा प्रशस्ता द्विजातीनां दारकर्मणि मैथुने ॥ 
अस्यार्थः 


या ag: सपिएडा च न भवति, या मातुः amar च न भवति, या पितुः सपिएडा च 
न भवति, या पितुः amar च न भवति, सा द्विजातीनां दारकर्मणि दारत्वसंपादके कर्मणि 
विवाहे, मेथुने मिथुनसाध्ये ्राधाने पुलोतपत्तौ च प्रशस्तेति सम्बन्धः । मातुरित्यल 
मातृपदेन मातामहे लक्षणा, मातुर्विवाहे ततपितूकुले सपिणडतानित्रतेः | चकारान्मातुरसगोल्ा- 
पदेन मात।महादिपश्चानां सन्ततिः प्रत्येकेन निषिध्यते । तथा च पैठीनसिः 
असमानार्षेयीं भार्या' विन्देत 
आर्षः प्रवरः । *पितृस्वगोलास्वप्रवराविवाहे प्रायश्रित्तमाह--- 
परिणौय utat च समानप्रवरां तथा | 
त्याग कृत्वा ततस्तस्यास्ततश्चान्द्रायणां चरेत्‌ ii 
अथान्येतु-- | 
सगोलां समानप्रवरां विवाह्योपगम्य च । 
तस्यामुतपाद्य चाण्डालं ब्राह्म॒स्यादेव हीयते ॥ 
इति। शसगोलों यदि uis स्यात्तदा पाश्वपौरुषी, amal यदि वाजी स्यात्तदा- 
साप्तपौरुषी । तथा च शड्खलिखितो-- 
सपिरुडता तु सर्वेषां गोत्रतः साप्तपौरुषी । 
faae चोदकदानं च शौचाशौचं तदानुगंम्‌ ॥ 
सपिणउताऽसगोलेतु स्म्रता वे पाश्वपोरुषी ¦ 
सपिण्डता तु dida भवेत्तु साप्तपौरुषी ॥ 
Mad waza, भिन्नगोते तु पिएडसम्बन्धन पाश्चपौरुषी सपिण्डता : 
सपिण्डता तु पुरुषे सक्तमे विनिवतेते। 
समानोदकभावस्तु जन्मनाम्नोरवेंदने ॥ 
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अस्यार्थः 
यं प्रतियोगिनं कृत्वा निरूप्यते da पितृप्रशृतयः sega: सपिण्डाः सप्तमोऽसपिण्ड . 
इत्येवं मातामहादयस्तयः खयं च |. सपिणडत्वमेकशरीरत्वं, समान एकः पिण्डो यस्येति 
व्युतूपत्त्या ततूसम्बन्धात्‌ परंपरया च एकजातत्वादेव भवति । 
मातृतः gaat हित्वा पितृपत्ताच सप्तमीम्‌ । 
| उद्वहेत द्विजो भायो' न्यायेन विधिना नृप ॥ 
इत्यतापि पितृतो मातृत इति वरापेक्तया पितृमातृम्रहणं, न कन्यापेक्षया इत्युकत्वा 
मावृपितृसम्बन्धात्‌ मनुनापि “सा प्रशस्ता द्विजातीनामि/त्युक्कत्वात्‌। पश्चमसप्तमत्वं कन्या- 
War, ada पश्चमी' सप्तमीमिति स्वोलिङ्गनि्देशात्‌। सप्तमीपश्चमी वियाहे तु नारदः-- 
| सप्तमे पञ्चमे वापि येषां वेवाहिक़ी क्रिया । 
ते च सन्तानिनः सवें पतिताः शूद्रतां गताः ou 


यत्तु पेठीनसिवचनं-- 
असमानार्षेयी' कन्यां ब्रिवहेत प्च मातृतः परिहरेत्‌ सप्त पितृतञ्जीणि मातृतः qu 
पितृतो येति तदासुरादिविवाहविषयम्‌ । मातृसपल्लीश्रातृसन्ततिरपि न विवाह्या, यदाह 
सुमन्तुः i 
सर्वाः पितृपत्न्यो मातरस्तासां भ्रातरो मातुलाः ततसुता भगिन्यस्तदपत्यानि भागिनेग्यः 
घर्सतश्चाविवाह्मा भवन्ति |... ...केचित्तु मातामहसमानोद्कां ततूसगोत्रां विवाहयन्ति 
यथा व्यासः 
सगोत्रां मातुरप्येके नेच्छन्त्युद्वाहकर्मणि । 
अन्मनान्नोरविज्ञानेऽप्युद्बहेदविशङ्कितः u 
इति मातामद्सगोलाविवाहे दोपाभावात्‌ समानोदकापि ` विवाह्या, अन्यथा उद्वहे दित्यस्य, 
वेयथ्योपत्तेः । याज्ञवल्क्यवचने पुनरसमानार्षगोलजामिति पितृसगोन्नायाः समानप्रवरायाश्च 
वर्जेनान्मातामहसमानोदकापि विवाह्या इत्युक्तमिति। तथा चाह याङ्गवल्क्यः--- 
अनन्यपूर्विकां भार्यामसपिणडां यवीयसीम्‌ i 
अरोगिणीं भ्रातृमतीमसमानापंगोल जाम्‌ u 
सप्तमात्‌ पश्चमादृद्ध ˆ मातृतः पितृतस्तथा । 
असपिएडःमिति पितुर्माहु्चेति विशेषः। असमानार्षगोत्रजामिति gadaa 
वर्जनादेव ततसपिरडाया अपि निषेधसिद्धौ असपिएडामिति सपिण्डसन्ततेः संप्तमीपर्यन्तायाः 
निषेधार्थम्‌ । असपिण्डा च या मातुरिति मातामहसन्ततेः पञ्चमीपर्यन्ताया निषेधार्थम्‌ । 
यवीयसी' कनिष्ठां आतृविद्यमानामिद्यर्थकम्‌ | अतएव मनुः-- - 
यस्यास्तु न भवेद्‌ भ्राता न विज्ञायेत वा पिता । 
नोपयच्छेत तां प्राज्ञः पुलिका धर्मशकङ्कया ॥ 
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आर्षः प्रवरः!  असमानाषंगोत जामसमानप्रवरामिति च ब्राह्मणादिवणेलयविषयम्‌, 
सर्वेलेव सापिणडघादिसम्मवात्‌। यजमानस्यर्षेयान्‌ प्रवृद्ीतेत्युक्का पौरोहित्यान्‌ रोजन्य- 
विशां प्रदृणीतेति आश्वलायनः। मातृतः पितृतस्तथेति मातृबन्धुपितृ बन्धुतस्तथेति । 
यद्यपि— 
उद्वहेत्‌ पितमालोस्तु सप्तमी" पञ्चमी' तथा 
इति मार्कणडेयपुराणेकवाक्यतया पितुमातशब्दाभ्यां पितृमा तसम्बन्धित्वेन पितृबन्धु- 
पितसपिण्डमातबन्धुमातृसपिणडसन्ततीनां निषेधः सिध्यति, तथापि असपिण्डामिति sags 
ततूपितृसपिएडसन्ततेः सप्तम्या अर्वागजातायाञ्मिगोलान्तरिताया अपि विवाहार्थ' तथा 
मातामहसपिएडसन्ततेः पञ्चम्या अर्वागजञातायास्रियोल्ान्तरिताया अपि विवाहार्थमू । 
असम्बन्धा भवेदयालु पिणडेने्ोदकेन वा । 
सा विवाह्या द्विजातीनां लिगोलान्तरिता च या ॥ 
इति बृहन्मनुवचनम्‌ aa सन्निकषेऽपि कत्तंव्यं लिगोल्रान्तरिता यदीति पठन्ति 
तदप्येतद्विषयमिति प्रतीयते। अतो मातृपितृशब्दाभ्यां मातृपितबन्धुनामपि ग्रहणम्‌ । 
पितृबान्धवाः मातृबान्धवाश्च- 
पितुः पितुः ag: gar: पितुर्मातुः ag: सुताः । 
fagaigagara विज्ञेयाः पितुबान्धवाः॥ 
मातुर्मातुः Ay: पुत्ता मातुर्मातुः wg: सुताः । 
मातुर्मातुलपुताश्च विज्ञेया मातृबान्धवाः ॥ इति । 
तेन पितामहभगिनीपुलात्‌ पितामही भगिनीपुत्रात्‌ पितामहीश्रातपुवाः्च तमादायोपरितन- 
anagonga विवाहः, न तद्वोगजातायाः कन्यायाः | तथा मातामहभगिनीपुत्ात्‌ मातामही- 
भगिनीपुलात मातामहीश्रातृपुत्ताच तमादायोपरितनपश्वमपुरुषादृद्ध ' विवाहः, न तदर्वाग - 
जातायाः कन्याया इति । यद्यपि पितृबन्धनां चोपरितनानां सप्तमपञ्चमजातानां चिरातीतत्वेन 
पुरुषादिना पुरुषान्तराणां विवाहप्रसक्गो नास्ति, तथापि सन्ततिपरंपराया जातायाः कन्यायाः 
पर्यन्तायाश्व विवाह्यत्वम्‌ । प्रतियोगिनमादाय सप्तमादृद्ध " कन्याया व्रिवाह्यत्वमसन्निहित- 
त्वात्‌ । सप्तमात्‌ पश्चमादूडु " कन्याविवाहप्रयोजनं न सम्भवति, प्रायेण तस्यास्ततकालान- 
वस्थायित्वात इति सम्बन्धात्तथा यद्यपि वरस्य पित॒बन्ध॒नां मातृबन्धनां चाधस्तनसप्तम- 
पुरुषादूद्ध " कालानवस्थायित्वात्‌, तथापि पितृबन्धुभ्यश्चाषसनसप्तमीपर्यन्तायाः पञ्चमी- 
पर्यन्तायाश्च ततसन्ततेर्विवाहाभावप्रतिपादनार्थः वचनम्‌ | एतेनेतदुक्क भवति, पितामही- 
भयिनीपुतस्य मातामहप्रमातामहतृद्धप्रमातामहानां च पुत्नपरपरय़ा वा प्रतियोगिनमदाय 
सप्तमोपर्य॑न्ताया अविवाह्यत्वम्‌ । यद्यपि पितामहस्य पितामहप्रृति ये mu तनाः qa- 
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; 
पुरुपास्तथेव वितामहोभगिनोपुलस्य मःतामद्दाद्ाश्षयः पुरुषाः, एतदुभयोरन्यत्र पितृवन्धु- 
dar ततप्रतियोगितया विधिनिषेधः सिद्धः | 
कन्यां वरयमाणानमेष धर्मा विधोयते । 
Sepe सुखा वरयन्ति प्रतिगृह्णन्ति ure सुखाः ॥ 
वरयमाणानामिति दातृणा मित्यर्थः | 
वरयन्ति गोलप्रवराभिधानपूर्वकं ददति प्रतिशहृन्तीति श्रवणात्‌ । तथा-- 
«dd sre gel दाता ग्रहीता चोदङ सुखः | 
एष एव विधिर्दाने विवाहे च व्यतिक्रमः ॥ 
STE सुखायाभिहूपाय वराय शुचिसन्निधी । 
दद्यात्‌ Supe मुखः कन्यां क्षणे लक्षणसंयुताम्‌ ॥ 
इति भवदेवभट्टवचना च । 
aa समुच्चार्य प्रपितामहपूर्वकम्‌ | 
नाम संकीतंयेद्वीमान्‌ कन्यायाश्चैवमेव हि ॥ - 
नान्दःसुखे विवाहे च प्रपितामहपूर्वकम । 


वाक्‍यमुच्यारयेद्धीमानन्यत्त पितपूर्वेकम्‌ ॥ 
इति i 
पिता पितामहो भ्राता सकुल्यो जननी तथा | 


कन्याप्रदः पूर्वेनाशे प्रकृतिस्थः परः परः ॥ 
पितुगे हे च या कन्या रजः पश्यल्संस्कृता | 
AUT! पितुस्तस्याः सा कन्या वृषली स्म्रता ॥ 
यस्तां वित्रा येत्‌ कन्यां लोभ!न्मोहाच मानवः । 
अश्राद्धेयमपांक्केयं ठं विद्याद्‌ त्रषलीपलिम्‌ । 
विवाहकाले रजोदर्शने यन्‌ कर्तव्यं तदेवाह-- 
विवाहे वितते aa होमकाले उपस्थिते । 
कन्याया ऋतुरागच्छेत्‌ कथं कुवन्ति याज्ञिकाः ॥ 
aniar ठु तां कन्यामर्चयित्वा यथाविधि à 
अञ्ञलिमाहुतिं कृत्वा ततस्तन्त्र॑ प्रवतयेत्‌ ॥ 
एकमा तकयोर्म'ये पुत्रयोसुनिसत्तम । 
अक्ृतोद्वददने ज्येष्ठे «fag न विवाहयेत्‌ ।। 
परिवित्तिस्तु स ज्यायान्‌ कनीयान्‌ परिवेद्नः | 
परिवित्तिः परिवेत्ता... ...... च परिविद्यते | 
ते सर्वे नरक॑ यान्ति दातृयाचकपश्चमाः ॥ 
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संन्यासिनि महारोगथुक्के दूरप्रदासिनि à 
क्लोवे महापातकिनि न दोषः परिवेदने ॥ . 
तथा-- $ 
एकमा तृकयो्मध्ये कन्य योमुनिसत्तस i 
अनूडायांतु ज्येष्ठायां कनिष्ठां न विवाहयेत्‌ ॥ 
परिणीय तु तां कन्यां प्राजापत्यं समाचरेत्‌ । 
परित्यक्ता तु सा पोष्या भोजनाच्छादनेन च ॥ 
विवाहादौ ठु सौरेणैव वाक्यम्‌-- 
आब्दिके पितृकृत्ये च मासश्चान्द्रममःस्मृतः d 
विवाहादी स्मृतः सौरो यज्ञादौ सावनो मतः । 
शारः सूर्यसंक्रान्तः । यत्त— 
_ चतुरो ब्राह्मणस्याद्यान प्रशस्तान्‌ कयो विदुः । 
राक्षस चलियस्यैकमासुर' ran ॥ 
इति मनुवचनं, तत्‌ प्राशस्त्यपरम्‌ । एतेन द्विजातीनामासुरादिविवाहे न दोषः । 
इति महामहोपाध्यायश्रीमद्वाचस्पतिमिश्रविरचितः सम्बन्धचिन्तामणिः समाप्तः à 


SURES CHANDRA Banerit 


Rgvedie Ballads 


i. A critical examination of the Rgvedic ballads will reveal 
some of the literary qualities which the Vedic poets demanded of a 
ballad. To begin with the ballads of mythology, we find that che 
poets aimed ai making poetry out of religion and past history; for it 
is an admitted fact that « good deal of what is mythology today was 
originally historical. A study of the epithets given to the Gods 
reveals that the concrete matter-of-fact is viewed through the poetic 
glass. The empirical fact passed through the winnowing poetic 
imagination and was transmitted to the world at large as a poetic fact. 
Some of the epithets given to Agni like Ghrtake$a, Šociskeśa, Hiranya- 
kesa, Harike$a, Tigmagrnga, Ayo damstra, Ghrta Caksus, reveal bow 
the poetic vision has transformed the matter of fact. It is such a 
poetic experience that winnows the ritualistic and legendary narratives 
in Rgveda. l 

The kindling of the fire with the helpof the two Arauis and ten 
fingers is interpreted as Agni being the child of ten Virgins, often 
mothers, of ten s'sters (1,95.2; 2.35). The myth of the celestial 
Agni is there. The ballad of Apim Napāt (2. 35) makes romance 
out of the empirical. " 

The Ballad Cycle of Indra is rich and vatied in content. These 
ballads ate a series of chronicles and, hence, constitute a good biogra- 
phy of the martial herc. In a ballad cycle repetition is inevitable ; 
and a good number of che hymns have the same contents expressed 
ina different way. The ludza-ballad 1.32 has the characteristic 
opening of a ballad and proceeds on the lines of simple and unassum- 
ing natration. The burthen in the ballad, 2.12, “Sa janasa Indrah” 
throws light on the part played by dance in the evolution of the 
ballad. 

Again incident after incident swell in the ballad: and instead of 
poetising in a descriptive and suggestive way, the ballad-poet loves 
to pile up the sweeping ideas as in the beautiful hymn 3.31, where 
especially the fourth pk is significant. Here it partakes of the drama- 
tic action. | 


The ballad generally opens in an abrupt manner taking a parti- 
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cular incident which compels the poet to cz.ry on the thread only 
after recounting the past. Thereby the opening verse comes to present 


the main ideas in a nutshell as in the case of Vamra's hymn 19.99. 


The ballads of Visnu ate concerned mainly with lis three strides. 
The balleds of the Maruts and the Agvins are only chronicles of 
events; and consequently chey form part of history, not of religion 
nor of poetry. Bur the descriptions of the Maruts and of the exploits 
of the A$vins have a romantic touch and a weird magic, The 
familiarity and yet the vagueness of the ballad is found in Indra’s 
destroying the chariot of Usas (2.15; 4.३०; 10.138) ; in Indra’s 
stealing the Chariot of the Sun (1.61; 2.19; 4.30; 1.121; 5.29, 31), 
in the Syena (4.2 6,27), and in many more. 


The Ballad-Cycles of SunahSepha (1.240 f) and Syavagva (5.61 ft) 
reveal the familiarity with which a poet handles his subject matter. 
This familiarity lends weight to the cotal eclipse of the main theme. 
As a result we are left with the narration of certain events which 
become intelligible only when we supply the main story to which they 


ollude. 


The famous balled of Süryà, 10-85, which is popularly known as 
the marriage hymn, represents an Important stage in the evolution of 
the Ballad. It is loosely knit and is made up cf 2 variety of incidents. 
It is only her marriage that brings about the unity of effect. Ac che 
same time this hyinn reveals that the ballad is the product of a 
society; and as such it is to bc considered in its social setting. 


This ballad aims at i rich criticism of life. 


That the baliad is a social product is further proved by the 
ballads of superstition in Rgveda. The most Important one is 
Vasistha’s Hymn of the Frogs (7.103), which is comparable to ‘che 
Frogs" of Aristophanes. It is the creation of the progressing social 
consciousness. It is the medium through which the objective dreams 
and aspirations, struggles and achievements, of the cultural organism 
are voiced forth. — Vasistha's hymn of the Frogs speak« of a critical 
and sceptical society, a society that is not to tolerate a formal cult or 
a rigid technique. It is the social consciousness demanding freedom 
of enterprise and freedom of thought chat is manifested here through 
the apparent garb of ridiculing the priests and their sacrifices. And 


it is with the social ballad that we enter a new phase in the evolution 


: 
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of the ballad. As it begins to stand for the life and thought of a 
society it becomes organic and coherent and, therefore, literary. 

2. The Riddle Ballads are speculative aud ph losophical in charac- 
ter. They are metaphysical and mystical. Here the poets pass from 
the social consciousness to the relation between the social conscious- 
ness and the individual consciousness. Consequently the emphasis ts 
on the understanding of the nature of existence, of the nature of 
experience. Tie ballad becomes an instrument of mysticism and 
it allies itself with the parable, As such from the criticism of 
life, it passes into an interpretation of life. But since this interpreta- 
tion is to be universal and effective, ittakes the role of a parable 
and, therefore, becomes symbolic. In this symbolic character lies 
its value as mystic poetry, 

The magnificent hymn of Dirghatamas, 1.164, is the greatest, but 
not the best, riddle ballad. It is a combination of many heterogenous 
units. It achieves the unity of effect by its sceptical analysis of life, 
thought and knowledge, by its critical examination of the universe, 
and by che synthesis it postulates in the multiplicity. The depen- 
dence of matter on mind, and the supremacy of the spiritual know- 
ledge over the empirical are given in a beautiful way as in the casc of 
the Suparna triplet (1.164 20-22). 

The bymn 10.71 takes up the same problem of knowledge, while 
the next attempts to explain the creative will of God. The relation 
between the Absolute and che universe is taken up again in 10-8 1,82, 
where the empirical reality 1s treated as Appearance. We take it to 
be real because of Maya or Nihàra (10.82.7). Reality as transcendent 
and immanent is the theme of 10. 9o, 121, 129 also. The Purusa 
Sükta (10.90) in particular attempts a representation of this truth 
in terms of a symbolic ballad. The need for philosophic discipline 1s 
symbolically given to us in the ballad of the KeSins (10.136), where 
we are told that chey drank poison from the cup along with Rudra 
to attain the higher or the spiritual knowledge. 

3. With the martial ballads we are once again back on the terra 
firma. The spirit of the age (zeit-geist) reveals itself here in its 
political setting. A close examination of these hymns reveais the 
nature of the state and of the political machinery belonging to the 
Rgvedic age. The occidental Pandits and their followers proceeded 


on the assumption that Reveda represents the beginnings of Indian 
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culture; and consequently they could nor find any consistent political 
theory in the Vedic times. On the other hand, they have even denied 
the existence of the progressive political institutions during this epoch. 

The life and thought of Rgveda cannot represent the beginnings 
of acultu.e, On the other hand, Rgveda marks the close of a great 
civilization and cultute. To take a single instance, we know that 
during the age of classical Sanskrit the various independent ‘countries’ 
in this sub-continent did not have their representative flags. There 
were flags or banners only for the individual warriors. The many 
heroes hac many flags thougà they fought on the same side, because 
the flag in those days was the emblem of the individual and not of 
the natton. 

But Rgveda implies and ac times reveals plainly that the flag is 
the emblem of the nation as a whole. “The heroes come together 
with their banner raised” (7.83.2), while the dawns raise their 
banner and spread abroad their shining light (I. 92). Usas is said to 
be the ensign or banner of Immortality (3.62). Besides these we hear 
‘of kings and their flags. These clearly prove that the Rgveda 
belonged to a very advanced state of civilization, and that the compi- 
lation of the Samhita marks the end of that golden age, of that 
glorious culture. 

The Rgvedic people with all their love of freedom were bent 
upon preserving law and order at any cost. Consequently they 
allied themselves even with non-Aryans as the eighth book reveals. 
They were preferably che Dravidians with whom they had much in 
comimon. Nationalism and patriotism were too dear to them. But 
the strength of the nation did not lie merely: in the physical equip- 
ment. [t was also spiritual, As Vi$vamitra observes: 

"Vi$vamitrasya raksati brahmedam bharatam janam.” (3.53) 
The independence of the nation (Janam) is preserved and strengthened 
by the spiritual values (Brahma), So did Vasistha add the spiricual 
integrity to the militant nationalism of Sudisa (7. 18, 33, 83). 

The last four rks of 10.103 form part of an exhortation to the 
soldiers infusing courage into them, and making them realise the 
value of independence, the sanctity of patriotism, and the sense of 
responsibility. These stanzas can be happily compared to Henry V's 
famous exhortation to his troops on the eve of the battle of Agincourt, 


as given by Shakespeare. 
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Ti ballad sf waz in the sixt mandaia. 6.75, has a great charm 
aadis permeated by exquisite poetic beany, War is no longer 
imagined as cating forth the ratter sf tac: and the rugged realities. 
Even war is treated as a kind of romance in this ballad. Hegel 
said, “a nation that knows no war has scarce depth in iv’. Buta 
nation that pursues war for the sake of war has scarce feeling in it. 
To the Rgvedic soldier and citizen, war’ seemed to bea beautiful 
romance, an aesthetic fact. The bowstring is a lady and her lover 
is the arrow; and they exchange messages of love as the string is 
csawn to the ear (6.75.3). The two ends of the bow are the lover 
and his beloved, who have their child in the arrow (675.4). The 
ballad of Dadbikra, 4.38 emphasises the part played by cavalry in 
those days. . l 

In all these martial ballads we find that the ballad content is 
closer to life, and that the political state of the country was very well 
advanced. Those were the days when wars too were poetised by 
virtue of the fact that a king’s power lay both in his army and in the 
spiritual integrity of his dominion. As a result, the tender sentiments 
began to creep into the field of war, Thus even in war, the Vedic 
poet saw and felt the poetic spirit. 

4. Then there remain che ballads of human association. and love. 
In these ballads we find the content ‘Human, all too Human’, The 
poetic thought has its roots in the’ daily life of the individual. It 
arises from the skein of life and rises to a lofty exposition and inter- 
pretation of human life. Consequently a lyrical expression is given 
to a lofty thought. This gives rise to the epic grandeur and sublimity 
of che Rgvedic ballad. है 

The stories of Juhi (10,109) and Ghosa (10.39,40) have a 
value in that the situations selected are dramatic. This dramatic 
nature 1s one of the chief qualities of a highly developed ballad, The 
song of .Apala (8.80) opens in the ballad manner; the 
situation is not introduced as it began. We open the ballad in the 
middle of the situation. It hasan abrupt suddenness and a quick 
narration of events. The action proceeds briskly : 


“Down to the stream a maiden came, 
and found the Soma by the way. 
Bearing it to her home she said; 
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‘For Indra will I press thee out, 
For Sakra will | press thee 000 


The famous ballad of **Trits and the Well” (1.105), is a fine 
masterpiece. It is a “lyrical tragedy”, the tragedy of the Well. If is 
the origin for the stories cf Devayani and Upamanyu. Jt occurs in 
the Kutsa group of songs (1.94-98; 1.101-115). The author is said 
to be Kutsa or Trita. 10 has the Kutsa-refrain. | 

Kutsa the younger, who speaks the last three verses, refashioned 
this song of the Well, as it happens in the case of ancient ballads. 
The diction is select and the imagery is highly poetical here. Jt has 
also a refrain at the end of every rk. It opens with a fascinating: 
account of what has happened and what Trita was expetiencing. 

The ballad of Mudgalani (10. 102) can be best described as the 
triumph of Mudgalani over her co-wives. Mudgala had many wives, 
but since one wife named Indrasena (10.102.2) was barren (parivekta 
10,102.11), he did not care for her. So though he was not old 
enough, yet as far as Mudgalini was concerned he was a eunuch 
(vadhri 10,102.12), When his cattle were stolen, he engaged himself 
in a fighting contest, in which he was greatly helped by Indras na, ` 
i.e. Mudgalani, who was his charioteer.too. Because of her he was 
able to come out successful. Here the contest is only a ‘smoke screen ; 
for the main purpose is to show how the discarded and | unfavouted 
Mudgalani won the love of her husband.? As such this ballad exhibits 
great atc. The main purpose is hidden and ‘is only suggested; 
suggestion is the chief virtue of great poetry. It is here that the 


Revedic Ballad becomes poetry of a very high order, 


. P, S, SASTRI 


1 See Geldver: Rig Veda, Volume I (1923); Vedische Studien. HI 
1( 8-178 l . . : l 
2 Ibid., Vedische Studien U 1-16, 


Yajvapala Gopala 

A number of stone inscriptions of the Yajvapala or Jajapella kidg 
Asalla (or Asala), his son Gopila and grandson Ganapati, all of whom 
had their headquarters at the hill-fort of Nalapura (mcdern Narwar in 
the Shivapuri District of Madhya Bharat), are known to scholars, al. 
though none of them has been properly edited. The suggestion! that 
the name of the family was Cahamana is clearly wrong. The family 
name was really Jajapella which was Sanskritised as Yajvapala and 
associated with a mythical progenitot named Jajapella or Jayapala. 
Some of the records of this family were noticed by M. B. Garde, 
formerly Superintendent of Archacology in the old Gwalior State, in a 
small article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol XLVII, pp. 242 
They have also been enlisted in D. R. Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions 
of Northern India as Nos. 562, 576, 597, 603, 628, 636 and 642 
Bhandarkar's No. 562 (froy mour in the Shivapuri District, dated 
V. S. 131921262 A. D 376 (from Rai in the same 
District, dated V. S 1327 — 1270 A. D.) belong to Asalla, son of 
Nrvarman, grandson of Cahada and great-grandson of Paramadi. His 
No. 597 (from Baraudi in the same District), dated V. S. 1336 (1279 
A.D.) and No. 603 (from Narwar), dated V. S. 1339, Jvestha-sudi 
8, Wednesday (gth May 1283 A.D.), belong to the reign of Gopala. 
The second of these two records speaks of Jayapila, who was the 
legendary founder of the dynasty and was popularly known as Jajapella, 
and of Capada (Cahada) who was an ancestór of Gopila and was res- 
ponsible for the capture of Nalagiri (i.c. Nalapura durga or the hill- 
fort of Narwar), No. 628 of Bhandarkar’s list, dated V.S. 1348, 
Caitra-sudi 8, Thursday (27th March 1292 A.D.) comes from Sur- 
waya (Shivapuri District) and belongs to the reign of Ganapati, while 
No. 636 (in the Gwalior Museum) is dated V.S. 1350 (1293 A.D.) 
falling in the reign of Ganapati and refers to Rana Cacigadeva (wrong- 
ly read as Adbigadeva) who was a feudatory of Gopala. Bhandarkar’s 
No. 642 (from Narwar) is dated V. S. 1355, Karttika-vadi 5, Friday 
(26th September 1298 A.D.) and represents king Ganapati as the 


1 Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, vol, Il, pp, 834, 1003-04. 
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son of Gopala, grandson of Asalla, great-grandson of Nevarman 
(Naravarman) and great-great-grandson of Cahada. 

Some other records beating dates in the later years of Gopála's 
reign have been noticed in the Annual Administration Reports of the 
Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State (some of which were 
not printed) as well as in H. N. Dvivedi's Gwalior Rajyake Abhilekh 
(Hindi), Gwalior, 1947. These are Dvivedi’s No. 149 (from Narwar, 
dated V. S. 1341 221284 A.D.), No. 152 (from Balarpur in the 
Shivapuri District, dated V. S. 1342, Jyestha-vadi 3, Monday = gth 
April 1285 A.D.) and No. 154 (from Pachrai in the same District, 
. dated V.S. 1345, Vaisakha-vadi 2, Saturday = 23rd April 1289 
A.D. ). See also his No. 140 from Narwar and No. :58 from 
Barhotar in the same District. 

Similarly Dvivedi's No. 175 (from Belarpur, dated V. S. 1356— 
1299 A.D.) and No. 177 (from the same place, dated V. S. 1357 — 
1300 A.D.) belong to the later years of Ganapati. 

The above records will show that Gopala's dates range between 
V.S. 1336 (1279 A.D.) and V.S. 1345 (1289 A.D.) while Ganapati’s 
dates fall between V. S. 1348 (1292 A.D.) and V. S. 1357 (1300 
A.D.) A number of coins issued by Cahada and Asalla were dis- 
covered by Cunningham.” The dates on the coins of the two kings 
range between V.S. 1294 (?) and 1311 (i, e. 1237-54 A. D.) and 
between V. S. 1311 and 1336 (i.e. 1254-79 A. D.) respectively. 
Cáhada is no doubt the same as Jahir Deo of Firishta and Chahar-1- 
Ajar of Minhajud-din.' He was a contemporary of Sultan Nasiruddin 
(1246-66 A.D.) of Delhi and has been described by Minhajud-din as 
*the greatest of all the Raes’ in the tract comprising *Gwaliür, Chandiri, 
Nurwur and Malwah’ and as having 5000 horsemen and 200,000 
footmen under his command. In A. H. 649 (1251 A. D.) he is 
stated to have been defeated by Ghiyasuddin Balban on behalf of 
the Sultan and the fortress (at Nurwur according to Firishta) which 
` ‘was constructed by him among defiles and passes, was taken and 
plundered.’ But the said subjugation of Cahada of Narvar was appa- 


rently nominal as Cahada and his son Asalla could not have issued 


` 2 Coins of Medievel India, pp. 92 f.; Ray, op. cit., p- 1103. 
3 Tarikh-Firazsbábi, Briggs! traus, vol. I, p, 239; Tabaqit-i-Nasiri, 
Raverty's trans., vol. il, pp. 690-91 and note, 
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coins of their own if they were really subordinates of the Sultan. It 
is well known that the Muslims considered the issue of coins to be a 
monopoly of independent monarchs. No coins of Asalla’s son Gopala 
and grandson Ganapati have, however, been discovered so far. and. this 
fact may suggest that they were feudatories of the Khalji Sultans vf 
Delhi, although the Muslim chronicles do not throw any light on this’ 
point. After Ganapati nothing is known about the Yajvdpala dynasty 
which may have been overthrown by Sultan ‘Alauddin Khalji (1296- 
1316 A, D.). On this point also we have no information in the 
Muslim chronicles. The statement that Cahada was the builder of 
the fortress of Narwar seems to be wrong. We have a copper-plate 
grant* issued form Nalapura-mahadurga in V. S. 1177 (1120 A. D.) 
by an independent Kacchapaghita king named Virasithha who flouri- 
shed about a century before Cahada of the Yajvapala dynasty. We have 
also seen how Cáhada claimed only to have captured Nalagiri (i. e. 
the hill-fort of Narwar), 

About the beginning of 1955, I camped for a few days at Shiva- 
puri, headquarters of the District of that name in Madhya Bhārat, 
and copied a number of inscriptions of the reign of king Gopila in 
the said area, one at Sesai and fifteen at Bangla, These records were 
found on stone pillars commemorating warriors killed in battle. They 
often bear representations of footmen, horsemen and elephant-riders’ 
engaged in battle and of fallen warriors worshipping the Siva-linga or 
enjoying the company of celestial damsels in heaven. In some cases, 
the persons are represented as worshipping the Siva-linga jointly with 
their wives showing thereby that the ladies committed Sati on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands. Generally only one face of the pillars 
„bears such a representation above an inscription; but in some cases all 
the four faces have carvings although only one of the faces bears an 
inscription. Many of the pillars have their head, fluted and crowned 
with a pinnacle, 

The inscriptions exhibit considerable carelessness of the scribes. 
In point of calligraphy, these epigraphs cannot be compared with 
the beautifully engraved Yajvapala praíastis preserved in the Gwalior 
Museum. The writing on many of the pillars is more or less damaged. 
The language of the records is corrupt Sanskrit. As indicated above, 


4 Bhandarkar's List, No. 206. 
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all the pillars bearing inscriptions were raised to perpetuate the memory 
of ‘certain warriors who died in battle. This kind of death was 
extolled in ancient India as highly meritorious. It is also apparent 
that the wives of some of the warrio:s committed Sat? on the funeral. 
pyres of their deceased husbands. Unfortunately the language of the 
records is generally defective and does not bring out the intended 
meaning quite clearly. This characteristic of leaving the meaning 
intended by the scribe in many cases to be guessed by the reader is 
generally noticed in the private medieval records of the Malwa-Rajas- 
than region and has already been referred to above in connection with 
the language of the Toda-Raising inscription of the time of Padshab 
Islam Shah of Delhi and Rana Udayasirhha of Kumbhalmer.^ 


Bangla is a small village about five miles to the east of the fort of 
Narwar. Near che village, there is a vast stretch of rocky waste land 
covered with thorny shrubs. This area extends from the border of 
the village to the river Barua, which is a small tributary of the Sindh 
and runs about a mile to the east of the village, and is studded with 
a number of memorial stone pillars, many of which are inscribed. 
A good many of these inscriptions refer to the death of certain warriors 
who lost their lives fighting on behalf of the Yajvapala king Gopila 
agaist the Candella monarch Viravarman whose known dates range 
between 1261 and 1286 A.D. Some of these epigraphs were 
l briefly noticed first in the Annual Administration Report of the 
Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State lor V.S. 1991 
(1934-35), 1938, pp. 8, 12, 25-26 (Nos. 7-13) and then in Dvivedi's 
List, 1947, Nos. 133-39. Although these meagre notices are not 
free from -errors, they should have attracted the attention of scholars. 
Unfortunately even the author of a recently published work 


5 Mahābhārata, X1, 98, 44-47. Cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Letters, vol. XI, p. 70, note 5. 

6 See vol. XXXI, pp..274-75 ; Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXX, pp. 192-93. 
A word may be said here about the date of the Toda-Raising inscription quoted 
as V. S. 1604, Saka 1469, Margagirsa-vadi 2, Thursday. I have regarded it as 
an irregular date falling in November 1547 A.D. But, if the years are taken 
to be current and the month to be Aminta, the date would correspond regularly 
to the gth December 1546 A.D. . B 
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on.the history of the Candellas has not taken their evidence into 
congnizance.’ 

The date of the battle between the forces of Gopila and those of 
Viravarman, in which the partisans of the former lost their lives, is 
quoted in six of the Bangla records as V.S. 1338, Caitra-sudi 7, 
Friday. It regularly corresponds tothe 28th March 1281 A.D. In 
one case the week-day is quoted, apparently wrongly, as Caitra-sudi 2, 
Saturday, instead of Caitra-sudi 7, Friday, of the other records. In 
five cases, the year is given as V.S. 1337. lt basto be noticed ` char 
V.S, 1338 could have been regarded as V.S. 1337 according to a 
different method of calculation. If the year is regarded as Karttik-adi, 
V.S. 1338 current was the same as V.S. 1337 expired 

Jn some cases, the warriors specifically claim to have obtained 
victory in the battle. It is clear that the army of Viravarman invaded 
the kingdom of Yajvapala Gopala and succeeded in penetrating as far 
as the immediate neighbourhood of the latter's capital Nalapura 
(Narwar). But the Yajvapala forces then offered battle and repulsed the 
invaders. The Candella king thus seems to have been defeated in 
his contest with the Yajvapalas after having gained some initial success. 
The battle referred to in the inscriptions probably lasted only for a 
day. A large number of soldiers on Viravarman’s side must also have 
lost their lives; but there is no record of that besides vague claims on 
behalf of the partisans of Gopila in the records in question. The 
battle is stated to have been fought on the banks of the river variously 
called Valuva, Voluka, Valüba, Valükà and Valuka which is no other 
than the modern Barua. The identity of the invading king Viravar- 
man is made clear by his mention in one record as Carhdilla (Candella), 
by another referring to his association with Jejahuti, and by two others 
describing him as the lord of Jejabhukti and the king of Jejahuti respec- 
tively. Jejáhuti and Jejabhukti are variant forms of the name applied 
to the Candella dominions, Jejaka-bhukti, Jejaka-deSa and Jejaka- 
mandala being often mentioned in the records of the Candellas them- 
selves,’ The name was supposed to have been derived from that of 
Jayasakti, popularly called Jeja or Jejaka. A Kalacuri inscription” 


7 See N. Bose, History of the Candellas, Calcutta, 1956 
8 See Ray, op, cit., pp. 669-70 and notes. 
9 Ep. lnd., vol. I, p. 35, verse 21, 
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mentions the Candella kingdom as Jejábhuktika. Al-Biruni?® mentions l 

Kajuráha (Khajuraho, the capital of the Candellas) as.the capital of 
' Jejābūti, The vernacular form of the name is Jajahüti or Jajáhoti." 

Two of the Bangla records further say- that Viravarman was accompa- 

nied by four other kings who were no doubt his:allies or vassals, But . 

no other details about these rulers arè given . 

The records from Bangla throw some light on the | interpretation 
of a passage in the Dahi copper-plate grant of : Candella Viravarman 
which bears the date V. S. 1337, VaiSakha-sudi 15, Sunday,’ : The 
inscription, is now lost. It was secured by Ellis in 1848 from Dahi 
near Bijawar-in Bundelkhand, and he supplied a note on its contents 

. (based on a hopelessly inaccurate transcript) to Cunningham’ who 
succeeded in suggesting some corrections on the basis of a transcript 
(also erroneous) that was prepared by him from an impression of the 
record.’ Kielhorn*# equated the date with the 4th May 1281 A:D., 
which is just a little over one month later than the date of the Bangla 
inscriptions (viz. 28th March 1281 A.D.) It will be seen that the 
same year was regarded as V. S. 1338 in many of the Bangla inscrip- 
tions and as V. S. 1337 in thé Dahi plate as well as some of the 
inscriptions from Bangla. The reason underlying this difference ‘has 
‘already been indicated above. According to Ellis, his copper«plate . 
inscription records the grant of the village of Dahi in favour of à 
Brahmana named ‘Balbhadra- Mallaya, an illustrious chief of distingui- 
shed bravery, who has conquered the Rajas of Nalpur, Gopal-Madhu- 
ban, Hatta, Har-raj, Gopagiri; Sardhi, the Turks and rulers from 
Kashmir. Cunningham ‘pointed out that the grant was made by 
. Candella Viravarman of Kalafijara in favour of Mallaya of the Kasyapa 
gótra, who conquered ‘the lord of Narwar (samarayugaparajita 
_ Nalapurapati) and the ruler of Mathura (Gopila Madbuvamakadbipa) 
and : Harirája of Gwalior (Gopagiri). Although Cunningham’s. - 
transcript and interpretation are apparently defective, later writers 
(including the author of the. most recent wozk on the history of the 


4o Sachau’s trans., vol, 1, p.202. 

11 Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 218. 

12 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 600. 

13 See Cunningham’s Reports, vol. XXXI, pp. 74 ff. - 

14 Kielhorn's Northern List, Ep. Ind., vol, V, pp. 34 £., No, 240. 
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Candellas referred to above) have generally accepted his views,’ But 
Bhandarkar rightly suggested long ago that one of the {adversaries of 
the Candella king Viravarman mentioned in the Dahi grant was the 
Yajvapala king Gopala of Nalapura. There is little doubt that the. 
Dahi grant mentions Nalapura-pati Gopala as one of the rulers :van- 
quished by Mallaya who was. probably a general of Viravarman. ; The 
Candella prasastikara, who composed the record, seems to have given 
herea partisan’s reading of the. results of Viravarman's invasion 
against the kingdom -of Gopala 

An important fact of Yajvapala history is revealed by the Sesai 
` inscription and some of the Bangla epigraphs which mention Mabz- 


kumāra Jaitravarman and Mabapradbána Deja. The Mabapradbána 


- .seems to have been the chiéf administrator? or minister of Yajvapala 


Gopala while the Mabakumzra probably. served as the king's ` deputy 
There is some reason to believe that Mabakumara Jaitravarman was.a 
son of -Gopala and was regarded as the heir to the throne. But he 
` seems to have predeceased his father since Gopala’s throne passed after 
bis death to his other son Ganapati. As yet we have no proof to show 
that Jaitravarman ascended the throne and ruled for a short period 

The Sesai and Baüglà inscriptions of Yajvapala Gopala are being 
published by me in the Epigrapbia Indica. 


D. C. SIRCAR 


15 See Ray, op. cit., vol: II, pp. 732-33 ; N. Bose, op. cit., p. 111 
. 16 CE, his List, No. 600 


THs Purana Stories of Vena and Prithu and their 
` Philosophical Significance 


From the point of view of philosophical significance the early 
Purana versions of the stories of the tyrant Vena and his illustrious 
son Prithu bear no comparison with their archetype in Mababbarata 
XIIL. 59. The link between the earlier and the later versions is 
furnished by the story in the Harivamnsa, a work going back probably 
to the ist or the 2nd century A.D., which announces itself as a 
supplement of the Mababbarata but really partakes of the characteristics 
of a Purina. Introducing Vena as the són of the Patriarch Anga, the 
Harivamía account (V. 3-30) states that on coming to the throne he 
established a social order contrary to dharma and he disregarded the 
dharma of the Vedas, while following its reverse. During his reign 
Vedic study as well as the performance of Vedic rites and sacrifices 
was ‘stopped. Not only did he sternly forbid offerings to the sacred - 
fire as well as sacrifices in honour of the gods, but he claimed these 
honours for himself. To the remonstrance of the great sages who 
reminded him of his agreement (samaya) for protection of his subjects 
Vena made an impious and arrogant reply that he was the -creator of. 
duties (dbarmas) and the source of all creatures, whereupon he was 
belaboured by the angry sages. Qut of his right arm churned by the 

.sages came forth Prithu in full panoply. Then the gods headed by 
Brahmi as well as creatures mobile and immobile came to the spot and 
consecrated Prithu as the first king. He was called raja as he 

. gratified the subjects who had been alienated by his father. In the 
concluding portion of the story (V. 44-56; VI 1-55) the author tells 
us how Prithu at the instance of his subjects forced the Earth-goddess 
to yield for. them the means of subsistence. The story ends with a 
high eulogy of Prithu the first king (adirzja) The slight significance 
of the above version in contrast with its. counterpart in the 
Mababbarata is indicated-by the difference in their very context, For 
wnile Bhisma's story forms the last and che. most important act in a 
drama turning on the question of. the origin of kingship, che story in 
the Zlarivarhía is narrated in the course of a series of genealogical 
accounts (varsas) of the Patriarchs, In other words, the later versior 
unlike the earlier makes no claim to lay down a -philosophical theor: 
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of the origin of kingship (or more generally of the State), but. on the 
contrary is narrated as a legendary and edifying tale of ancient times. 
In harmony with this difference of outlook the Harivamnsa is completely 
silent about the pre-political condition of man, but on the other hand 
begins with a reference to the Patriarch Anga, father of Vena, who 
was born in the lineage of the sage Atri. The Harivamsa, again, 
while developing the narrative portions of the original story (such as 
the controversy. between Vena and the sages) makes no reference to 
its philosophical implications such as those connected with the 
instrument of government and the coronation-oath imposed upon 
Prithu by the gods and sages, and the establishment of his authority 
by the act of God Visnu. The Harivamía nevertheless has preseved 
the. memory of an agreement made by the king for the protection of 
, his subjects (although. this is attributed to Vena instead of Prithu) 
` as well as the doctrine of Divine creation of kingship. . On the other 
hand the swift and terrible punishment of Vena by the sages for his 
impious claim to divine honours may be taken to convey the author's 
sense of limitation of the principle: of the subjects’ obedience to 
their ruler. , 

The story of Vena and Prithu occurs in the Puranas in three more 
or less parallel versions. Vena, son of Patriarch Anga, we read in the 
first version, (Vays Purina 62.104-193-— Brabmanda Purana 68. 
104-193) was unrighteous and self-indulgent, and he rejected the Vedas 
and adopted unrighteousness. "No sacrifices were to be performed 
and no offerings were to be made to the sacred fire”, such was the 
fierce resolve of this doomed king: on the contrary the twice-born 
classes were to perform sacrifices and the offerings were to be made 
to the sacred fire in his own name. The great sages, wishing to 
undertake a long sacrificial session, addressed him a remonstrance 
reminding him that his act was contrary to the eternal dbarma, and 
that he had formally undertaken to protect the people. To this the 
tyrant made the haughty and impious reply that he was the root of 
the whole world and specially of the sacred law, and that he excelled 
all others in knowledge and character as well as in might. Failing to 
oring him to reason the great sages wrung his right arm out of which 
came forth Prithu in full armour. The rivers and the seas brought 
forth from all sides jewels and water for his consecration, while 
Brahma himself with the gods as well the whole moveable and 
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immoveable world came forth to consecrate him to supreme lordship. 
He became known as raja as he pleased his subjects who had 
been alienated by his father’s tyranny. At the prayer of the subjects 
Prithu went through the process of milching the earth so as to. provide 
subsistence for them. As at the beginning so at the end the story 
gives a high praise of Prithu. He was the first king to be consecrated 
to the Rajas#ya sacrifice, and he was the first rajan. By his success in 
ruling he made himself the object of regard to all peoples. 

A slightly different version of the above occurs in Visna Purana 
(L.13. 11-87) in the course of its genealogical account of the sages and 
sage-like kings. Vena, son of Anga, we read, after his consecration by 
the sages issued a proclamation forbidding performance of sacrifices as 
well as offerings to the sacred fire and religious gifts, and claiming these 
honours for himself. When the sages asked his permission to worship 
God Visnu at a long sacrificial session, the king gave the haughty 
and blasphemous reply that Brahma, Visnu, Siva and other gods existed 
in the person of the king who was in fact a compound of all the 
deities, Obedience to his order, he declared, was the duty of the sages, 
“just as serving the husband is regarded as the principal duty of the 
wife.” When Vena rejected their repeated prayers for the above 
permission, the angry sages killed him saying that the vile man who 
reviled the Great Deity without beginning and wichout end was unfit for 
kingship. When the country was thus left without a king, robbers 

‘flourished so extensively as to raise dust stroms with their march. To 
end this state of things the sages decided to raise an issue to the late 
king by churning his limbs. When they pressed his right arm, out came 
Prithu in full armour. The rivers and the seas joined in bringing 
offerings for Prithu’s consecration, while the gods headed by Brahma 
as well as the whole creation came forth to consecrate him. Brahma 
discovered Prithu to be a portion of God Visnu after seeing the sign 
of the discus on his right arm. When the people complained that all 
plants had been swallowed up by the earth in the days of anarchy and 
appealed to Prithu as the divinely ordained provider of subsistence for 
themselves, Prithu milched the Earth-goddess for their benefit. 

The longest version of the Vena-Prithu legend is found in Bhaga- 
vata Purana in a series of chapters (IV.13.16—23.39) in the course 
of its genealogical accounts of the sages and the kings. Introducing 
this story the author tells us how the sages desiring to hear the story 
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asked for what offence the ascetics versed in the law uttered the 
Brahmanical curse against Vena. The king even though at fault, the 
sages argued, must not be despised by his subjects for he carried with 
hisown might the strength of the Regents of the Quarters. In reply the 
sage Maitreya first states that king Aüga obtained a boon of a son 
through the favour of God Visnu. This son called Vena grew to be 
such a vicious lad as to drive his father in grief to retire to the forests. 
When the sages found chat the people in the absence of a protector 
were sinking to the level of beasts, they reluctantly consecrated Vena 
as ruler with the result that the robbers immediately disappeared ‘like 
rats in the presence of snakes." Filled with pride in the possession of 
the eight superhuman faculties (vibbiti in the original explained by 
the commentator Stidharasvamin as the high qualities of the eight 
Regents of the Quarters), Vena issued a proclamation by the beat of 
drum forbidding the performance of sacrifices, religious gifts and 
olfetings to the sacred fire. The bewildered sages addressed him a re- 
monstrance reminding him of the high reward attending the king 
who while collecting the taxes, protected his subjects against dishonest 
officials as well as robbers, and praying for the restoration of their 
sacrificial performances. To this the tyrant made a blasphemous reply 
couched in language more vulgar than in the other Puranic versions. 
In sharp words they were reminded that their devotion to the Lord 
of Sacrifice in place of the giver of their subsistence was like that of 
a bad woman to her paramour, that no bliss attended one who 
despised the god in the form of aking, and that all the gods capa- 
ble of blessing and cursing people resided in the person of the king 
who was indeed a compound of all the deities. They were therefore 
required to perform the sacrifices and make the offerings to himself. 
For this offence of slighting Visnu the angry sages declared him to 
be unfit for the throne and killed him with their indignant shouts. 
The vacancy inthe throne became the signal for depredations of robbers 
on such a wide scale that they raised dust-storms with xheir onrush. 
Desiring to perpetuate the line of king Aüga, the sages churned the 
dead king's limbs. When they churned his two arms, out came a 
human pair, Prithu and his wife, who were held by them as personal 
manifestations of Visnu and his wife, Brahma, the Lord of the world, 
having come to see Prithu recognised him by the signs on his person 
to be a partial manifestation of Visnu. When the Brahmazas learned 
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. in the Vedic lore consecrated him, the rivers and the 3eas, the hills, 
the earth and heaven, and all creatures brought the articles needed 
for the ceremony, while the gods in heaven gave him other presents. 
At a great sacrificial session Prithu addressing the assembly declared 
(IV.21.20-42) that he had been ordained by Brahma for ruling over 
the people, so that he might protect them and establish them in 

* their respective duties. The king who collects taxes from his subjects 
without instructing them in their religious duties, Prithu further 
observed, acquires their sins and loses his own greatness. 

In trying to estimate the philosophical significance of the above 
storics, we have first to observe that they are all set forth in the context 
of narratives of genealogies of gods and sages, while the purpose of 
their narration is stated in true Puranic style to be the edification of 
the people, It is evident that they do not attempt to present us with 
a philosophical theory of the origin of kingship and the ruler's resulting 
relation with his subjects, Nevertheless it is possible to glean from 
them the authors’ ideas relating to the two old complementary prin- 
ciples of the authority and obligation of the temporal ruler, Thus in 
the first place we are told in the Visnu Purana and still more in the 
Bhagavata Purana that the State of Nature without the king is synon- 
nymous with wild anarchy. The stories again tell us how after Prithu had 
been created -as king by the act of the sages, the gods themselves joined 
in his consecration. To this the Visnu Purana and the Bhagavata 
Purana add that the physical signs on Prithu's body prove him to be 
a portion of Visnu. It is, again, singificant that even the tyrant 
Vena is stated in the Bhagavata Purina to have been gifted with 
supethuman faculties. With these ideas is joined in the last-named 
version the conception of the subjects’s obligation to honour their ruler. 
The extracts evidently repeat the two principles of the authority of 
the temporal ruler laid down so well by Manu and by Bhisma in the 
Mahabharata. These are, firstly the conception of kingship as the 
gtand safeguard of individual and collective security, and secondly, 
that of the king’s divine ordination as well as of his divinity —in this 
case involving at the worst his endowment with superhuman qualities 
and at the best his incorporation of Visnu's personality. From the 
above follows:as a natural corollary the subjects’ obligation of obedience 
to their ruler. In the second place it is remarkable that the sages’ 
remonstrance reminds Vena of his general agreement for protection 
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of his subjects and his breach of the eternal dharma (Vayu and 
Brabmánda Puranas) as well as of his obligation of protection in return 
for taxation (Bhagavata Purina). In the verson of the Bhagavata 
Purana, moreover, Prithu makes pointed reference to his divinely ordained 
obligation of protection as: well as his duty of instructing the people 
in return for taxation, These statements evidently refer to the three- 
fold principle of the king’s obligation according to the Smritis, namely 
the divine, the ethico-religious and the quasi-contractual, not to speak 
of the general Smriti principle of the supremacy of dharma. Finally, it 
is significant that the principle of the king’s authority in its. extreme 
form (involving his exclusive claim to divine honours and the subjects’ 
obligation of unquestioned obedience to his command) is put into 
the mouth of, the tyrant Vena only to justify his depsition and death 
at the hands of the aggrieved sages. This seems to indicate the author’s 
sense of the limitations of the doctrines of the king’s divinity and the 
passive obedience of the subjects. 


U.N GHOSHAL 


The Plot of the Mrochakatika 


Prof. R. P. Oliver says, *The Little Clay Cart, like the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, enjoys abroad a celebrity which it did not have at 
home." The reason, he says, lies in its rather unique theme and the 
masterly handling of the plot. 

Unlike most of the famous Sanskrit dramas the Mrcchakatikam 
has a main plot and at least four clearly delineated sub-plots. 

In the very first act we notice Südraka's craftsmanship and stage 
sense. Here all the major characters—Sakira; Carudatta, and Vasanta- 
senad—are -introduced with their _associates— Vita, न Sthavaraka,, 
Radanika, Maitreya and Vardhamánaka. The germ of future com-: 
plications—Sakara’s discomfiture, his hatred of Carudatta and ‘his 
vow to prosecute him for libel—also appears here. In the. same: act 
again Vasantasena deposits her ornaments with Carudatta, and this. 
leads to further complications, This act then presents the two major 
themes, Vasantasena’s love for Carudatta and Sakata’s malice against - 
the pair. Further, it introduces three major recurring motifs— those 
of asylum (Vasantasena finds asylum at Carudatta’s place), pursuit 
(Sakara, Vita and Cheta pursuing Vasantasenà) and mistake or con- 
fusion (Sakara mistaking Radanika for Vasantasenà). 

These motifs suggest three interacting forces in the play: the’ 
asylum motif—the force of goodness, the pursuit motif—that of evil, 


and the mistake motif,—that of Fate. The second act introduces the 
first sub-plot. Samvahaka, the ruined dice-player, is pursued by 


Mathura. The asylum motif as repeated when Vasantasená takes pity 
on him, gives him shelter and pays the ransom. This act unfolds her 
character as the first act unfolded Carudatta’s. Thus are the acts 
alternately devoted to the hero and the heroine until the fifth where 
their union takes place. Even the apparently unconnected Karnapu- 
raka episode reveals Carudatta as a truly noble soul and Vasantasenà as 
a woman full of tender emotion: she rewards Karnapuraka generously 
just for the touch and smell of her beloved's cloak. Here as elsewhere 
Südrakas's technique is to reveal characters through gestures rather 
than through works, 

In the third act Carudatta and Maitreya return after a musical 
l evening at Rebhila’s house. When the music-lover goes to sleep a 
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thief breaks into the house. Poverty, which drives Samvahaka to 
gambling, makes Sarvilaka a thief, But, as is common in this drama, 
the poor ate essentially good, while the wicked are everywhere in power. 
Sarvilaka takes care not to kill or hurt anybody. His love for Mada- 
nika makes him desperate and he is too poor to pay for her redemp- 
tion; so he has turned into a thief. This second sub-plot repeats the 
_ major theme in a minor key, a technique which can be identified in 
many Shakesperean plays. When the theft is discovered we see 
Dhuta's magnanimity when she parts with her last jewel to save her 
husband’s honour. 

In the fourth act the second sub-plot is concluded. Sarvilaka 
marries Madanika, thus anticipating the union of Carudatta and 
Vasantasena. This act also ushers in the third sub-plot, the Aryaka 
episode giving the play’s political background. 

Act V sees the lovers united. The background is ominous. There 
are heavy rain and frequent lightnings, gll nature is full of deep fore- 
bodings of danger. 

Act VI, which opens with the next morning, finds these forebod- 
ings fulfilled. The real tragic motif is introduced by  Rohasena's clay 
cart, which synibolically suggests che running theme of the clay-gold 
conflict. Here appearances are deceptive. Under the gilding there is 
clay (Sakira), while Carudatta, with a heart of gold, can give his only 
son nothing better than a claycart for a toy. Fate seems to assist in 
Sakara’s designs—real complications begin at this point—and the 
mistake motif is repeated when Vasantasena takes Sakara’s carriage 
for Carudatta’s. The issues of this episode are developed later. The 
catt meanwhile moves on. The pursuit motif is repeated when Can- 
danaka and Viraka inspect the carts for the absconding Aryaka, whose 
escape foreshadows the triumph of the forces of good. 

In the brief seventh act the asylum motif reappears when Carudatta 
hides Aryaka, thus unconsciously paying a premium for future 
prosperity. 

In the next act the forces of evil face disruption when Vita aban- 
dons Sakara to join the Aryaka party. Even Sthavaraka stoutly re- 
fuses to be his master’s accomplice in his plot to kill Vasantasena, 
although the latter promises a rich reward. The action from now on 
proceeds rather tortuously towards the climax. All Sakara’s diabolic 
schemes come to nothing at the end, when evil is self-exposed and 
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convicted. And when Vasantasenà . regains her consciousness with 
Samvahaka’s aid, the final victory of righteousness is assured. 

In the IXth act we have the climax. Cirudatta, forsaken by 
Fate and betrayed by human justice, has been condemned to death. 
The circumstantial evidence against him is irrefragable and there seems 
to be no hope of escape for him. Everybody in the Jawcourt, from 
the judge and the assessors down to Sakara himself, has not a doubt 
of Carudatta’s innocence, yet the ornaments recovered from Maitreya’s 
person are identified as the dead heroine’s. Fate is against Carudatta; 
even though the judges are full of probity there is going to be a 
grotesque mockery of justice. Carudatta proudly refuses to defend 
himself and evil is apparently going to be victorious. 

The lawcourt, however, does not exhaust the range of human 
justice, which asserts itself from an unexpected source. In the sequel 
all the minor characters, the Candalas, Sarvilaka, Samvahaka, and 
even Sthavaraka who has earlier risked his own life to save Cárudatta, 
do their utmost to serve him. Meanwhile the political situation (pre- 
sented in the third sub-plot) undergoes a radical change. With Palaka's 
death and Aryaka’s accession the forces of good become more powerful. 
The united efforts of the minor characters bear fruit, What follows | 
is somewhat abrupt but adequately motivated. Human effort beats 
Fate and there is poetic justice at the end; evil is suitably punished, 
the. poor and the good are rewarded. l 

The very definition of a Prakarana demands that the theme be 
selected from common life, while that of the Nataka should be suppli- 
ed by royalty and aristocracy. नाटक ख्यातदृत्तं स्यात्‌ ।...भवेत्‌ प्रकरणे बृत्त 
लौकिकं कविकल्यितम्‌ ।...प्रथ्यातवंशो राजर्षिधोरोदात्तः प्रतापवान्‌ । दिव्यो$्थ ear- 
दिव्यो चा गुणवान्‌ नायको मतः । (साहित्यदर्पणम्‌) 1, Whereas, in a 
Prakarana—arqaeg विप्रोऽमात्योऽथवा वणिक्‌ i 

The choice of the protagonist determines the social level on which 
the drama is co move and evolve. And this virtually precludes the 
intervention of the supernatural in a prakarana. This is why Mrccha- 
katikam is more ‘realistic’ than any other extant Sanskrit play, and 
Prof. Schroeder's warm tribute is justified: “If Kalidasa stands high 
in his depth, the tenderness and the excellence of his poetry, the 


1 CL दशरूपकम्‌ : अथ प्रकरणे वृत्तमुत्पाद्यं लोकसंश्रयम्‌ | 
अमाव्यविप्रवणिजामेक कुर्याच नायकम्‌ ॥ 
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Mrcchakatikam must be regarded as the greatest product of the 
Hindus in all those attributes which properly speaking constitute 
the true dramatic effect and produce the true scenic effects, that is. 
to say in the life, the vigour, the animation. of the dramatic action, 
the sharp characterisation,” 

Then again, while the Nataka was written primarily for the elite, 
the Prakarana had a niuch more popular audience. It could therefore 
introduce a much greater variety of characters and situations. The 
king is there, at the background, but on the stage we meet people of 
all social grades—justices, assessors, fallen merchant, rich courtesan 
with her retinue, masseur, thief, gamblers; lastly, Candalas coming 
from che lowest, most despised section of society. 

Besides, when there are one main plot and as many as four sub- 
plots, the action has to be dynamic in order to be dramatically success- 
ful. That of Mrcchakatikam is amply so. Direct or symbolic 
anticipatory suggestions link up earlier with later movements, which 
proceed in a pauseless though complex sequence. Although Professor 
Ryder suggests that acts I-V are too long and slow moving, they 
contain nothing that is dramatically redundant. The sub-plots are 
neither decorative nor are they introduced to provide mere relief or 
diversion. They serve a profounder purpose and are carefully inte- 
grated with the main structure. No thread hangs loose, every single 
episode is organically connected with the broad action of the drama. 

Compared with Bhāsa’s Carudatta, source of Mrcchakatikam,? the 
latter. shows a new thematic richness and much greater artistic finish. 
Südraka makes a number of vital alterations. The situations are 
more complicated, there are new characters, hero and heroine are 
given an enlarged spiritual dimension. Altogether, Südraka has a new 
conception of the play's action and significance and he owes to Bhasa 
much less chan ts commonly supposed. His colours are vety much 
richer, his canvas very much wider, and he gives the play a depth 
of significance which is absent in Bhisa. 

Südraka avoids many of the major defects of Sanskrit drama— 
the tedious intricacies of a Mudraraksasam, the ever-increasing 
tension and suffocating pressure of the macabre that repels us in a 

1 Prof. Ryder: Intryduction: “The Little Clay Cart.” 


2 Prof, Oliver's Introductiou: “The Little Clay Cart," Kale's Introduc- 
tion to his edition of Mrcchakatikam, 
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Malatimadhavam, the sloppy sentimentality and blase decadence of a 
Ratnávali, or even the naivete and oversimplification of a Carudattam. 
Südraka studies life profoundly. Ac work are three” mysterious 
forces, those of good, evil, and Fate, operating in complicated ways, 
through cc.aplicated interrelations. Good ultimately triumphs. Not 
however through divine intervention but—and this is the fundamental 
realism of the play—through the steady and patient efforts of common 
men and women with an instinctive moral sense. Siidraka thus has a 
firm faith in life, a warm humanism, along with a deep realisation of 
certain incangible trends, of life’s spiritual foundations. The three 
recurrent motifs—asylum (good), pursuit (evil), and. mistake (Fate) | 
are related to these realisations, and give them a dramatic vividness, 
Mrcchakatikam’s significance is inexhaustible. “The clay Toy Cart of 
Südraka is his ‘monumentum aere perennius,’ as Prof Klein says, 
«His clay monument will survive those of bronze, a brittle child's 


toy will be his imperishable deed." 
SUKUMARI BHATTACHARJI 


Kaumudi-Mahotsava : Its Historical Interpretation 


In 1927 Mr. Ram Krishna Kavi found a manuscript in palm leaf 
in British Malabar and published it in the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Society, Vols. II and IH. Later he edited this work 
in collaboration with Pt. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri Mimathsacarya 
in the Daksinbharati Sanskrit Series as No. 4 with the title 
‘Kaumudi-Mahotsava—a Historical Drama.’ This drama, though not 
of much literary worth, has stimulated wide interest among the 
historians. 

Almost all historical interest in the Km. centres round its historical 
reconstruction proposed by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. In more than one 
place the learned Doctor adjudged the drama to be of great historical 
value, and tried to establish the following points about it: 

(i) The drama Km. was written by one Kisorika, daughter 
of Krisival:. 

(2) The drama appears to be a work of the Gupta period by its 
literary style and characteristics. “Te was written on the occasion of 
celebration of the coronation and marriage of king Kalyanavarman 
whose party had just overthrown king Candasena, and regained 
the ancestral kingdom of Magadha for Kalyanavarman. 

(3) King Candasena of the Km. is identical with Candra- 
gupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Canda of Prakrit has been turned into 
Candra in Sanskrit, and the family title Gupta has replaced the 
name-ending, Sena. 

(4) Candragupta I was a Karaskara Jata by caste. 

This historical interpretation of the Km. given by Dr. Jayaswal 
has been accepted by some scholars’. But on the whole it has been 


strongly criticised, Some historians have convincingly challenged 


1 Modern Review, vol. 45; ABORI., vol. XII, pp. 50 ff; and History of 
India, 150 to 350 A. D.=JBORS., vol, XIX, pp. 113 f.» 

2 Dasaratha Sharma, JBORS., vol XXI, pp. 77 ff, JBORS., vol, XXII, 
pp. 275 £, IHQ., vol. X, pp. 763-6 and IHQ., vol. XI, pp. 147-8; E. A. Pires, 
Maukharis, pp. 25 f.; and D. R. Mankad, ABORI., vol, XVI, p. 155 ff. 
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MCA 
almost every bit of Dr. Jayaswal’s arguments, and now it is generally 
accepted that these arguments have little values, 


There is no doubt that Dr. Jayaswal's opinions about the date, 
authorship and historical interpretation of the Km. have rightly been re- 
futed. In the wake of refuting the historical reconstruction of Dr. Jayaswal, 
Dr. Winternitz and Pr. K. Chattopadhyaya have thrown doubt about the 
very historicity of the Km. While the former* has pointed out ‘that 
neither Candasena, nor Kalyánavarman, nor Sundaravarman, nor 
Kirtisena, are names known to history,’ the latter has maintained that 
‘none of the characters of the drama are known to usfrom inscriptions, 
coins or literary references.’ The fact is no doubt true that the Km. 
does not contain any name of some great historical personality. But this 


does not show necessatily that the Km. is not historical. 


` There are some points about the Km. which suggest that it is a 
historical work, and these points have naturally been taken by the 
most of the historians in this light: 


(1) The Km. itself says that it dramatizes the historical events 
which actually occurred in the life of a king of Magadha*. 


(2) The Km. has a simple plot which might have really 
taken place in history. It is devoid of all supernatural events found 
generally in the dramas of imaginaty plots. 1६15 also not meant for 
showing off literary embellishments which find favour with the works 


written for literary purposes. 


(3) The Km. refers to the state of Magadha with its capital at 
Pataliputra. At one time there was actually a Licchavi state in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magadha as given in the drama. Ie is natural that these 


States should have from time to time friendly and un-friendly 


3 Winternitz, Aiyangar Comm, vol, pp. 359-362; A. S. Altekar, Ind. 
Cult., vol. IX, pp. 100-101; K, Chattopadhyay, IHQ., vol. XIV, pp. 582 f; 
K, Raghavacharyulu, JAHRS,, vol. VI, 139; Sakuntala Rao Sastri, Ind, Cult., 
vol X, pp. 29-30 and vol, XI, pp. 86 ff; R, C, Majumdar, New Hist. Ind. 
People, vol. VI, p. 133 £n. 2; Thomas Comm, vol.. pp. 115 ff. 

4 Aiyangar Comm. vol., p. 362. 

5 IHQ. vol. XIV, p. 586. 

6 KM. Actl 9. 1. भवतु यत्तदस्येव राज्ञः समतीतं चरितमधिकृत्य (विजि)कया 
निबद्ध नाटकम्‌ । तदिदमग्रतः कृत्वा मगधराजान्तःपुरमवतरामि | 
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relations with each other as stated in this drama. As the drama 
depicts, history also knows, that at one time the janapada of Sürasena 
was under the rule of the Yadavas (Abhiras?). The kings of this 
janapada might have contracted matrimonial alliances with the kings 
of Magadha.  Virapurusa-datta, the Iksaku king of Andhra country, ` 
had -married a princess, Rudradharabhattarika by name, who is 
described as the daughter of a king of Ujjayini*. A sister of Rudra- 
sena, a king ruling near about Sürasena, named Prabhudama is 
known from a seal found at Vaisali*. The seal describes her as 
a Mahadevi, and it is not unlikely that she was married to a 


prince of Magadha. 


(4) In the Km. the king of Sürasena is named Kirtisena. 
We ‘know Western  Ksatrapas ruling near about Siirasena 
bore names which ended in Sena, Mathura has yielded 
numerous coins with the legends of such names as end in 
Sena.  Kalyanavarman and .Sundaravarman are the kings of 
Magadha in the Km. Besides. several kings of northern India known 
from coins and inscriptions, most of the kings’ of the Maukhari 
dynasty and the post-Satavahana Andhra dynasties have their ames 
ending in Varman. Candasena and Mantragupta also are by no 
means unfamiliar names. | 


* ad 

All these points favour the Km. being a historical drama. They, 
however, cannot prove in themselves that the Km: is necessarily a 
historical drama. -Mr. F. A. Pires? has said that Sundaravarman 
and Kalyanavarman of the Km. are kings of the Maukhari 
dynasty. But his thesis is based only on the ground that like 
the kings of the Maukhari dynasty these have also their 
names ending in Varman. This ground is by no means con- 
vincing. Several kings of India are found with their names ending 
in Varman, and on its basis alone we cannot identify Sundaravarman 
and Kalyanavarman with one or the other of them. On the basis that 
most probably the Km. was written about 7०० A.D., and that at 
about this time the Licchavis ruled in Nepal, Miss Sakuntala Rao 


7 EL,XX, 19. 
8 ASL, 1913-14; p. 136. 
9 The Maukbharis, pp, 25-35. 
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Sastri™ has adjudged the Km. to have depicted the history of this 
land at this period. But only similarity of the Licchavi state is 
hardly sufficient to convince that the whole of the Km. is a historical 
drama. Even this is not certain that the historical background of the 
Km., if any, must have been taken from the history of about 700 
A.D. Generally historical traditions floated for a long time in society 
before they were dramatized. 


If the Km. has a historical background, at the time from which 
its history has been taken, “he northern India must have been divided 
in many parts. There was an independent state of Magadha. It had 
in its neighbourhood a Licchavi state. In the land near about Mathura 
there was the Sirasena Janapada of the Yadavas (Abhirss?). ‘There 
are some historical evidences to show that this political division of 
northern India fits in with the political geography of ancient India at 
about the beginning of the fourth century A.D. The coins of 
Candragupta I of the Gupta. dynasty indicate that at this time there 
was a Licchavi state by the side of the kingdom of Magadha. The 
Puranas" state further that at this period the western Rajputana, 
probably including Mathura also, was governed by the Abhiras who 
are well ‘known to have claimed their descent from Yadu, and are some 
times identified with the Yadavas. Against the period we are. 
assigning to the existence of these states it may be urged chat these 
states existed in India since a pretty long time before this period. 
Thus, the. kingdoms of Magadha and Licchavis have been referred to 
in the earliest. Buddhist literature, and the Yadu figures not only in 
the Mababbarata but even in the Rgveda. This opposition is, no 
doubt, relevant. We would, however, like to rely upon the evidence: 
of strictly historical material rather than upon that of these legendary 
works for the period of existence of these states. 

Now, if the Km. should have taken its historical elements from 
the ancient Indian history of about 4th century A.D., it is very 
difficult to trace the historical identity of its characters. We 


may, however, be excused to put forth just a few points about only 
two characters of the Km. 


10 Ind. Cult., vol. XI, p. 88, 
11 Pargiter, Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 54. 
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CANDASENA : Candasena is one of the most important characters of 
the Km. It seems that rising from the position of an ordinary man, he 
became the emperor of the whole of northern India. He first comes 
before us as the ‘adopted son’ (?) of, Sundaravarman, king of 
Magadha??, Then he enters into an alliance with the Licchavis and attacks 
Magadha"*. It is not stated clearly that he killed the king of Magadha, 
and conquered his whole kingdom, but the death of the king of Magadha 
and other references in the drama indicate that he succeeded in doing 
so'^, Candasena seems to have conquered the whole of Magadha and 
to have extended his sovereignty even much beyond it. In south his 
sovereignty seems to have extended upto the Vindhyacala as his 
Magadhan rivals had to go for shelter direct to Kiskindha at this 
mouatain?, 

Kirtisena, who has been said to be the king of Sürasena janapada!*, 
the king of Mathura (मथुरेश्वर) and the king of Yadavas (यदुनाथ) joined 
the camp of the enemies cf Candasena. It shows that in the west 
Candasena’s supremacy had penetrated upto Rajputana and the 
Punjab, and the kings of that part also were threatened by him, Ar 
one place he has been said to have conquered all the quarters*’. 

It is not unlikely that Candasena had a bright military career, 
and he carved out a great empire for himself. But ultimately 
Candasena seems to have lost his whole empire. His subjects and 


feudatories became fed up with his wars which must have made 


12 Km.ll,p. 29 पुरा किल सुन्दरवर्गणा खयमविदितखभावतया विषतरुरिव 
पुतीकृतश्वरडसेनहतकः । 

13 lbid. ततः स्वयं मगधकुलव्यपदिशन्नपि मगधकुलवेरिभिम्लेच्छेलिंच्छविभिः 
सह सम्बन्ध कृत्वा लब्धावसर: कुसुमपुरसुपरुद्ववान्‌ | 

14 lbid. तदः सम्प्रव्रत्त संग्रामे वधपात्रमप्येनं पुत्तीकृतत्वादपहस्तयित्वा लिच्छविकुलमन्तः 
क्षपितवान्‌ देवः। स fz— 

खशक्तितः कृतसमरोत्सवो द्विषो भयादिव लिदिवमितः प्रपेदिरे । 
प्रमत्सरस्तदनु च दीप्तविप्रहः दिवं गतः खयमपि de मागधः ॥ 

15 lbid. 1, ?. 3. कुलपतिनिदेशादभितश्चणिडकायतनं पम्पासरसमीपवतिनि कुलक- 
मागतस्य सख्युः कुजरस्य परिग्रहभूते व्याध किष्किन्धनान्नि दुर्गस्थाने प्रतापावसरप्रतीक्षया 
्रच्छन्नोषितं कुमारं कल्याणवर्माणां खुखमहर्विहारं gear प्रतिनितृत्तोऽस्मि |° 

16 Ibid. p.8. (अस्ति शूरसेनो नाम जनपदः । तेषांखामी विख्यातकीर्तिः कीतिषेणो 
देवः) 
17 Ibid, IV, p. 29. कारक्षणेन ककुभो वशमानिनाय । 
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Candasena deal harshly wich them. Giving the cause of Candasena's 
fall the Km. has said: 

बद्धकेण कारणेन विरत्ता पकिदिए चडसेणहद अस्स ? ( केन कारणेन विरक्ाः प्रकृत- 
येश्वएडसेनहतकस्य ? ) आर्य-तेनेव शीलापराधेन | पश्य-- 

l कारानिरोधपरिपाणडुकपोलरेखा कारानिरोधविधुराः प्रकृती्षकार ¦ 
कारच्षणेन ककुभो वशमानिनाय कारस्करः स खलु सम्प्रति पार्थिवेषु ut 

Now when Candasena's subjects were dissatisfied with him his 
enemies got their opportunity and they overthrew the Candasena 
dynasty?*. 

We have shown?" elsewhere that Candra of the Meharauli Iron 
Pillar inscription also flourished in the circumstances similar to 
those of Candasena of che Km. Candra also is said to have carved 
out a large empire for himself: प्राप्त न खभुजाजिश्व सुचिरश्चे काधिराज्यं क्षितौ 17 
Like Candasena he seems to have been able to do so due to his 
great military career and achievement. The inscription refers to his 
successful warfare upto Bengal in the east, upto Vahlika (the eastern 
Pubjab*^) in the west, and upto the ‘Southern Sea’ in the south”. 
This shows that, like the empire of Candasena, that of Candra also 
included almost, the whole of northern India. 

Furthermore the Meharauli inscription is conspicuously silent about 
the predecessors and successors of Candra. It is not unlikely that as 
Candra was the first man of his dynasty to establish an empire, so he 


was also the last emperor of his family, Some scholars?* have actually 


18 Ibid., p. 29. 
19 Ibid. V, p. 36. दिष्य दानीं प्रतिलब्धराज्या भिषेको देवः कल्याणवमी | दिष्ट्या 
वत्सानुबन्धो निइ्तश्वरडसेनहतकः | कुतः प्रकाटतवर्णोश्रमपथमुन्मूलित चरडसेनराजकुलम्‌ | 
20 In my paper ‘Candra of Mebaranli—A Forgotten Emperor’ published 
in Indica—The Ind, Hist. Res. Inst., Silver Jubilee Com, Vol. 
21 Dr. D. C, Sircar, Sel. Inscr, vol. I, P- 277. f 
22 lbid., p. 276, £.n. 3. 
23 Ibid., p. 276. 
यस्थोद्वतंयतः प्रतीपमुरसा शत्रून्समेल्यागता- 
न्बक्षेष्वाहवव्तिनो$भिलिखिता खडगेन कीर्तिभुजे । 
तीर्त्वा सप्तमुखानि येन समरे सिन्थोर्जिता वाहिका 
यस्याद्याप्यधिवास्यते जलनिधिवोर्यानिलेद्‌ क्तिणः ॥ 
24 Dasarath Sharma, JIH, XVI, pp. 17-18; and D. R, Bhandarkar, Sel, 
Inscr., vol. I, p. 277, f.n. 1, 
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found in the Meharauli inscription references to the fact that towards 
the end of his life Candra lost his empire. It it be so, we find 
a considerable amount of similarity between Candasena of the Km. 
and Candra of Meharauli. 

MANTRAGUPTA : Besides Candasena, Mantragupta is another important 
character of the Km. He is controlling all activities on the side of Kalyana- 
varman, It is suggested in a passage of the Km. that after Candasena’s 
usurpation of Magadha kingdom Mantragupta saved young Kalya- 
navarman, brought him to Vindhyacala for safety, and then he went 
to Pataliputra to make efforts to restore him on his throne?*, 

It was Mantragupta who sent spies to the frontier states of 
Candasena?*, and won for Kalyanavarman the favour of the officials 
and subjects of Magadha”. 

Now when Candasena went out of his capital, Pataliputra, to 
quell the rebellion of his frontier states, Mantragupta asked Kalyanavar- 
man to come to Pataliputra, and made him king?*. 

Kalyanavarman became the king of Magadha but practically the 
administration was carried on by Mantragupta. He became the 
chief minister, and the announcements were made in his name??, 
Kalyanavarman himself has accepted that Mantragupta had full 


authority in his administration??., 


25 Km.,L p. 3. कुलपतिनिदेशादभितश्वच्डिकायतन' पम्पासरसमीपवर्तिनि कुलक्र- 
मागतस्य सरव्युः कुञ्जरस्य परिग्रहभूते व्याध किष्किन्धनान्नि हर्गस्थाने प्रतापावसरप्रतीक्षया 
प्चछुन्नोषितं कुमार' कल्याणवर्माणं ganean Tat प्रतिनित्रत्तोऽस्मि | किमाह भवान्‌- 
कथ मितः प्रथिततर-मैव वैरिवर्गाधिप्ठितराज्य प्रत्यात्नयनोपायचिन्तकः पाटलिपुलं गतो नाद्यापि 
प्रतापावसरमापादितवान मन्तयुप्तः--इति ? 

26 lbid.l,p.10. मगधप्रद्यन्तवासिनां शबरपुलिन्दानां कुन्जरकेण पुरुषः प्रे षितः 
यथा भणति आर्ये aaga: तथा भवितव्यमिति | 

27 Ibid. IV, p. 29. पूर्वैसंन्निविष्टैः सागरदत्तप्रश्‍तिभिः स्थविरामात्यैः संभूय 
qedgH न देवस्य सुन्दरवर्मणस्तेषां सुक्ृतानामचु स्मारिता रहसि पौरजानपदाः । 

28 ७४4. कुञ्ञरकानुवतिंषु कुपितेषु प्रत्यन्तपालेषु तत्मरतिचिकोर्षया ससेन्ये नगरान्निर्मते 
queer हतके सम्प्रति खामिप्रयानयनाथीव्ययिकदूतो हरिणाश्यः प्रेषितो ननु मन्तगुप्ते न । 

29 lbid,V, p.39. भोः कुसुमपुरवासिनः पौराः mag ag भवतो 
मन्त्रिमहत्तरस्य मन्तरुप्तस्यवचनातू 

३० Ibid. p. 49. कविरिव त्ृषपर्वेशो विभूति बलमिव शूर्पकशासिनो वसन्तः | 

गुरुरिव शतयज्चनः sata’ fup न करोति चिरन्तनः सखा मे ॥ 
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At one place it is said that Mantragupta handled the work of 
administration very diplomatically, and it was difficult to understand 
his moves even by his close high officials?!, 

Unfortunately it is beyond the scope of the Km. to describe the 
part played by Mantragupta in the history of Magadha after. the 
restoration of Kalyanavarman, and we do not know anything about it. 
It is, however, not quite impossible that in course of time he might 
himself have become the ruler of Magadha. If it was so, Mantragupta 
may give us a clue to the early career of Candragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty. We have pointed out elsewhere? that according to the 
Arya-Mafijusri-Mülakalpa Candragupta I was the subordinate of some 
southern king before he became an independent ruler?? 

On the whole all this discussion indicates that the Km. should 
be a historical drama. It seems that its historical back-ground has been 
taken from the pre-Gupta history of northern India. After the dis- 
integration of the Kushan empire, the northern India was divided in 
many parts which were ruled by different kings. At this time of con- 
fusion there came a great personality named Candra. Rising from 
an ordinary position he seized the throne of Magadha, and later 
having made wide conquests he became the emperor of the whole of 
northern India. But Candra could not establish a lasting imperial 
dynasty. Towards the end of his life he was overthrown by his 
rivals headed by Candra-Gupta I (=Mantragupta). First of all 
Candragupta I seems to have put a prince of the old ruling dynasty- 
of Magadha on the throne of Candra, but later he might have 
usurped the throne for himself. 

It should be noted that the historical reconstruction of the Km. 
proposed above is highly tentative. It is necessary to find out still 
more historical evidence about the unknown pre-Gupta history. In the 
mean time our historians may examine this historical reconstruction 


in the light of the known facts of history. 


KAILASH CHANDRA OJHA 


31 lbid,IV, p.29. अहो arg wage साधु, यदयसुपधाविशुद्धो गभंदास 
परिपार्श्ववत्यपि विक्रियास न तेऽभिप्रायमधिगच्छुति । 

32 1HQ.XXVlL 1957, p. 17०. 

33 K. P. Jayaswal, Imp. Hist. of India, Text, pp. 5०-51. श्रभिषिको 


दाक्षिणात्येन प्रतिना प्रभविष्णुना । 


MISCELLANY 
The Satavahana kings named Sati 


While commenting on certain coins published by Prot. Mirashi,! 
I had pointed out that coins bearing the name Sati are of different 
fabrics and the paleography of their legends so varies that it suggests 
a long period of issue. I further added that it was not unlikely that 
they might be issues of more than one king of the same name. The 
kings named Sati are not known from the Puranas, but the archaeo- 
logical sources seem to refer to at least three kings with the name Sati. 

1. One, who is known from the coin published by Prof. 
Mirashi, as the son of Sali. 

2. Nüneghat Inscription of Naganika mentions one Sati as 
her son. 

3. In one of the caves at Kanheri, a grant is recorded of the 
reign of Madhariputra Siri Sata. 

Dr. S. L. Katare has vehemently criticised this suggestion in a 
paper entitled “The Satavahana Kings Hala and Sat", published in 
this Journal ® He chinks that there are many inaccuracies in my state- 
ments and my conclusions are unwarranted and far-fetched. He has 


also accused me, more than once in that paper, that I did not care: 


.to read his papers, to which he attaches great importance in this context. 


So, he has appealed to the readers to reject my theory of three kings 


named Sati. 

I wonder what he exactly means when he says so. If he denies 
the existence of three personalities referred to above, as distinct from 
one another and takes them to be one and the same or that their 
distinct identity, as identified by me, is wrong. However, keeping 
both the possibilities in view, I shall re-examine, what I have said 
before. 

About the Kanheri Cave inscription, I have clearly said that it has 
the inscription Madbariputra Siri Sata which is the reading of 
Dr. Bhandarkar,* and not Sa¢i, as Dr. Katare has forcibly tried to put in 


1 JNSL, XIIL, p. 132-133. ` |» lbid, XV, p. 180-182. 
3 170, XXX, p. 286-290. 4 14. XLVII, (1918), p. 155-156. 
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my mouth.? This inscription was earlier read by Rapson as Madbari- 
putra Sakasena,® which Bhagvanlal Indraji read a little differently as 
Madbariputra Siri Sena. Rapson has referred to his reading of the 
inscriptio." for the identification of the issuer of the two coins on which 
he reads Sakasa(da)sa and Sakase(-)sa.° (I fail to notice any error 
in this statement of mine, to which Dr. Katare has drawn attention.) 
Just to show that there was none like Sakasena, I pointed 
out in my paper that the correct reading on the coins is probably Siri 
Satasa or Siri Sátisa, as on them ra has been mistaken for ka and na 
for ta,’ These coins are published and illustrated in the Catalogue’? 
and one can verify the statement without being bitter to any one. 
Rapson himself says that the letter on his coin between Sa and sa is like 
da than na in the first case and. is uncertain in the second case, !! yet 
“we might venture to restore it in Skt. form either as Saka-Sāta (cf. Sri- 
Sata, nos. 1,2, p. 1); or as Sakasena, "^ He rejected the first 
restoration in favour of the latter as he could not suggest for identi- 
fication any similar name.” 

Whether the coins have the legend that Rapson has read or they 
have what I have restored, is a moot point in the present discussion. 
My purpose is served if it is admitted that the reading of the Kanheri 
Cave inscription is Madbariputra Siri Sata, as that leaves no doubt 
that there was one Siri Sata, who was the son of Madhari. 

Dr. Katare has pointed out (for which I am thankful to him) that 


the name in the Naneghat inscription is Sati and not Sati. I regret ° 
for this error which has crept inadvertently in my paper. But it does ..* 


not affect in any way what I have said. Dr. Katare himself. thinks 
that Sati and Sati are one and the same. But we differ about the 
identity of the person. While he takes bim to be the husband 


of fNaganika, I treat him to be her son, as pointed out by 


5 ASWI., XIII, p. 35ff. 

6 Op. cit, p. 289. 

7 JBBRAS., XII (O.S.), p. 407-409. 

8 BMC., AK, intro. p. lxxv, p, ro-11. 

9 Op. cit., p. 182. 

o BMC, AK, pl. III, coins G 2 and 3, 37, 38. 

11 Op. cit., p. 10, fn, 1; p. 11 fn, 2 and 3. 

'12 lbid., intro, p. lxxv. Cs 13 lbid, 
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Prof. Mirashi.!* In either ease he is same as Sati, but different than 
Madhariputra Siri Sata, admittedly another person having that name. 

About the third name, there is hardly any disagreement between 
Dr. Katare and myself, as we both agree to the reading Satisa on the 
coin, though he accepts it with some reservation. I have pointed out chat 
the reading begins at IV and is readable from outside, Beginning from 
IV, I read three letters Rajiio (not ja, as again Dr. Katare has tried to 
putin my mouth. It was Dr. Altekar who suggested that Raja is possi- 
bley's followed by sa. Then between IX and XII are the upper strokes 
of some letters. A few letters more would have been between IX and 
VIL, which are out of flan, And then we have three letters Satisa only 
the upper stroke of first sa is visible on the coin. Thus I read the 
existing portion of the legend as Rajiio SAece.0...9atisa. And this has 
also been read by Dr, Katare, but he has omitted Rajfio, though he 
himself believes it to be certain in the modified form Raña. 

With this fragmentary legend, I suggested the reconstruction of 
the complete legend as Rajiio Saliputasa Siri Satisa, taking for granted 
the fact that on the Sátavahana coins we have the word Rajfio in the 
beginning followed by che metronymic and then the name of the king 
preceded by the honorific Siri. Dr. Katare objects to this restoration, as 
he thinks that the coin cannot accomodate 12 letters, but only 10.0 
But the upper strokes of most of the letters are there on the coin, 
except those which wete between IX and VII. So, it is a matter of 
neither conjecture nor calculation but just the use of commonsense to 
see the possibility of the restoration fitting well. But even for a mo- 
ment if we believe in Dr. Katare's suggestion that there is no space for 
12 letters, T fail to see, how it leads one to reject my restoration out- 
right? Does Dr. Katare believe that (४० do not follow the metrony- 
mic? I£ not, at the most he can suggest some other metronymic than 
that has been suggested by me. If some metronymic was there, it is also 
definite that it was neither Madhari nor Naganika, as we have sa al- 
ready there as the initial of the name after the word Rajio. Thus ~ 
Sati the issuer of this coin was quite distinct from Saca of Kanheri 


inscription and Sati of Naneghat inscription. 


14 ]NSI, XIV, p. 29-30. 
15 Ibid., XV, p. 181, fn. 1 
16 Op. cit, p. 287 
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As regards his metronymic Sali, sa already exists on the coin, 
it neec^ no explanation. For the other letter li, I have relied on 
the legend on the other side of the coin, as we find identical 
legends on both the sides of Satavahana silver coins with slight 
dialectical variations. On the other side of this coin Prof. Mirashi 
first read the word Sala‘* and later improved ir as masala.? Since 
the legend was not clear on the plate published, I relied then 
entirely on Prof. Mirashi’s own reading in view of his vast experience 
in epigraphy and numismatics and accepted his restoration Rana 
sala, without accepting his conclusions, and fitted it in the obverse 
legend, on the principle that the word Rajfio was followed by 
the metronymic, Later, when I visited Nagpur and met Prof. 
Mirashi, he showed me some ink-impressions of the coin to remove all 
my doubts about che reading. Again, when I went to Hyderabad, 
I also availed myself of the opportunity to examine the coin personally 
with the possessor Shri Hurmuz Kaus and took its casts. Now 
I have no doubt about the reading nasala on the reverse of che 
coin; and Il am confident that the name of the mother of the 
issuer of this coin can be restored as Sali, without any fear of 
contradiction. i 

Now, Dr. Katare himself admits the reading of the last word 
as Sétisa though with some reservation. He finds difference in the form 
of sa after ti and sa at XI-XII and the letter sz before £i is illegible. 
But I fail to see if any form of sa exists at XI-XII at all. The sa after 
Rajio, to which he does not refer, has only the upper parts and those, 
in no case are different from sa after ti. The letter sa before ti, also 
has the upper strokes, which are also very similar to the upper 
strokes of the other sa. So I see no illegibility and any ground of 
doubt about the reading Satisa, 

These clarifications, I hope, will leave no doubt that Sata of 
Kanheri inscription, Sati of Naneghat inscription and Sati or Sati 
of Shri Kaus’s coin, were three different persons. If it was so, I do 
not see, I had made any inaccuracies and misstatements in my paper. 


Utmost one can differ from me in holding that Sata, Sati and Sari 


17 Ibid, 
18 JNSI, XIII, p. 132 
19 lbid, p. 117 
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are the different forms of the same name Siri. But fortunately 
Dr. Katare himself, is of the same opinion. We only differ in our 
conclusions. While I think that Sata, Sati and Sati are the variants of 
the name Sau, he thinks that they are shortened form of Satakarni 
and these words were commonly adopted in place of Sarakarni.*° 

_ Dr. Katare also claims that he was the first and the only scholar 
who attributed the coins with the legend Satisa to Satakarni. He also 
claims that before he published the coin and made this attribution, no 
one was aware of it. Whatever might be the value of his claims, I 
have no intention to underweigh it. When I say that a set of 
scholars think the word Siti to be contraction for the name 
Sataxani,"2 I used the word Sati, in consonance with my belief, in a 
broad sense covering the coins with the legend Sata also. The coins 
having the name Sata are well known co have been attributed to 
Sátakarni.?? 

Now, the coin that Dr. Katare has published with the legend 
Rafo Sin Satisa is, in his own words, exactly similar in the symbols, 
shape, fabric and che form of the characters to another coin, that he 
has published, having the legend Rafio Siri Satakanisa. So, he 
thinks that these facts conclusively show that they were issued by the 
same king. He, thus, means to suggest that on the former coin the 
word Sati was the contraction of the word Satakarni. But he gives no 
reason whatsoever for the use of the two forms of the name by one 
and the same person. 

Some scholars held the view that the names were shortened on the 
coins for want of space. But the argument of want of space for the 
contraction of the name on the present coin does not hold good. 
Dr. Katare's coin with legend Rano Siri Satakanisa is only "920 in 
diameter while the coin with the shorter legend Raiio Siri Satisa is bigger 
and is 1°01” in diameter,’ which shows that it had a bigger circum- 
ference and thus more space and can accommodate a much bigger ins- 
cription than Raño Siri Satakanisa; but the fact is that it has much 
shorter inscription. This must be properly explained. 


20 Op.cit., p. 290 

21 Op. cit, p. 181 

2z BMC, AK, p. 1 

23 JNSL XIII, p. 37 24 Ibid., p. 35-39. 
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Merely exact similarity 10 symbols, space, fabric and form of 
characters on the coins having two different legends can by no means 
be conclusive evidence to show that they were issued by one and the 
same king. If these facts be taken as conclusive proof of the 
oneness of the issuer of the coins, having two different legends, 
as Dr. Katare makes us believe, I fear, it would lead to 
many questionable results. For example, most of the Satavahana coins 
of Elephant-Ujjain symbol Type are similar in their symbols, shape, 
fabric and palaeography. But I am sure no one would ever think that 
they were issued by one and the same king. Tue different legends on 
the coins undoubtedly suggest different kings as their issuers 

Above all, there is no parallel instance in Indian numismatics 
where short and long forms of the names were used by any ruler on’ 
the coins of'the same type. Thus there can be only one inference 


that Sati cannot be identified with Satakarni. 


PARMESHWARI LaL GUPTA 


Side light on the History of the 


Kalacuris of Malava 


After the fall of the Imperial Guptas a branch of the Kalacuris 
established a kingdom in Malava, Gujarat and in the Northern Deccan 
in the sixth century A.D. It lay between the kingdom of the 
Calukyas of Badami and those of the Pusyabhutis of Thanesar and 
the Maukharis of Kanauj. The earliest known king of this Kalacuri 
family is Krsnaraja, who ruled in the third quarter of the sixth 
century A.D. He was succeeded by his son Sankaragaga, an inscrip- 
tion? of whose reign, dated A.D. 595, proves that he was in 
possession of Ujjain and the Nasik District. An inscription of the 
reign of Sahkaragana has been found at Choti Deori, on the left 
bank of the Ken, sixteen miles to the west of Jokahi in the Marwara 
tashil of the Jubbulpore District. It purports to state that one Cutu 
Nagaka was in charge of the Visaya of Kakandakuta in the reign of 
Saükaragana. Mr. Cunningham assigns this inscription to the sixth 
or seventh century on grounds of palaeography?, and Rai Bahadur 
Hira Lal* assigns it to the seventh century on the same reason. 
Mahamahopadhyaya V. V. Mirashi, however, differs from them and 
assigns it to the middle of the eighth century A. D. as in his opinion 
the character of the inscription resembles thac which was in use in 
that century’. If Mr. Cunningham’s view proves to be correct ` 
Saükaragana of the inscription is to-be identified with the king of this 
name, who was the son of Krsnaraja, and the kingdom of the 
Kalacuris is to be taken to have included Dahala at this time. 
Kalacuri Sankaragana was succeeded by his son Buddharája, who 
suffered a defeat at the hand of the Calukya MangaleSa some time 
between A. D. 595 and 602. Two inscriptions’ of Buddharaja both 
dated A. D. 609 prove that he was in possession of Anandapura, 
modern Vadnagar in Gujarat, Bhrgukaccha, and Vidisa, modern 


1 El, IX, 296. 

2 ASI, Cunningham, XXI, 100, 

3 Inscriptions in the Central Province and Berar, by Rai Bahadur Hira 
Lal, p. 37. 

4 El, XXVII, 170. 

5 Ibid, VI, 295; XII, 33. 
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Besnagar in the Bhilsa District, Gwalior State. Thus the three 
inscriptions—one of Sankaragana and two of Buddharaja prove that the 
kingdom of the Kalacuris comprised at least the Nasik Districe, in 
Bombay. Gujarat, and the whole of Malava between the years A.D. 
595 and 609. Bana in his Hargacarita states that the Pusyabhuti 
Rajyavardhana defeated the king of Milava and captured his vast 
resources’, The same author in his Kadambari mentions the women 
of Ujjain as the women of Malava, and according to him therefore 
Malava was the country in which was situated Ujjain. The 
lexicographers Yadavaprakasa (c. A.D. rooo) and Hemacandra 
(12th c. A.D.) state chat Malava and Avanti are synonymous terms’. 
It is to be mentioned that Rajyavardhana’s victory over the Malava 
king took place shortly before A.D. 606, the date of the accession of 
his successor Hargavardbana, I have suggested elsewhere that the 
Malava king who was the adversary of Rajyavardhana was the 
Kalacuri Buddharaja as this king was on the throne of Malava from 
a date prior to A.D. 602 to at least A.D. 609°. It is, however, held 
by some that the Malava king, who was defeated by Rajyavardhana, 
was Devagupta though there is no evidence stating definitely that a 
king of this name ruled in Malava during this time, Realizing 
the difficulty in placing the kingdom of Devagupta in Malava in view 
of the fact that Buddharaja was in possession of the country during 
the period under review it has been argued in a recent publication that 
Devagupta was only the ruler of Vidisà of Eastern Malava and that 
he was deprived of his throne by Buddharaja some time between 
A.D. 605 and 609. | 

In 1913-14 Dr. Bhandarkar? excavated the ruins of Besnagar, 
ancient Vidisà, and discovered a coin of YajfiaSri-Satakarni (c. A. D. 
175). It may be mentioned that an inscription at Sanci, about 
seven or eight miles from Besnagar, refers to the name of Raja Sri- 
Satakarpi. About three and a half feet above the level where the 
coin of Yajfasri-Satakarni was discovered seven copper coins of a king 


6 Harsacarita, Cowell. 

7 Author's Yadavaprakaóa on the Ancient Geography of India, IHQ, 
XIX, 222. 

8 Author's “Malava in tbe sixth and seventh centuries, JBBORS, XIX, 405. 

9 ASI, Report, 1913-14, pp, 208, 214. 
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named Krsnaraja were found in a tiny earthen pot. The character 
of the legends of these coins is similar to that of the inscriptions of 
the middle of the sixth century A.D. Dr. Bhandarkar rightly identi- 
fies this king with the Kalacuri king of this name, who was the 
grandfather of Buddharaja, and who flourished in the third quarter of 
the. sixth century A.D. The facts that Krsnaraja’s coins have 
been found in the ruins of Vidisa and that Buddharaja was in 
occupation of the place lead to the conclusion that the Kalacuris were . 
in occupation of Milava up to Vidifà i e. Eastern Málava from the 
reign of Krsnaraja to that of Buddharaja. Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
| darkar also draws this conclusion from the evidence referred to above." 
In view of this the kingdom of Devagupta, whose identity is not 
known, cannot be accommodated in Malava or in any part of it 
during this period. This does not leave any scope for identifying the 
Milava king, who was the. adversary of Rajyavardhana, with any 
other king than Buddharaja, who was on the throne of Malava from 
c. A.D. 602 to at least up to A.D. 609. Nothing is known of this 
branch of the Kalacuris after Buddharaja 


D. C. GaNGULY 


ro ASL, Report, 1913-14, pp 208, 214 
ıı lbid 


Some Intetesting Sculptures of the Jaina Goddess 


Ambika from Marwar हे 


It is proposed to present here a . short account of some interesting 
stone and metal sculptures (of the Jaina goddess Ambika): discovered 
in different parts of Jodhpur Division,” It is regretted that this 
part of Rajasthan has not yielded any sculpture of Ambika which 
may be assigned to a very early period. 


A. Jodbpur Region 


1. The well known sale of Mata ji at Ghatiyala (about 18 miles 
from Jodhpur) contains an ancient slab (in situ, in a rectangular niche) 
bearing a Jaina inscription ® of V.S. 918 (=861 A.D.) in one half 
of it. The remaining portion of the niche, towards left, depicts a 
female deity seated on a lion. This goddess appears to have given 
-the aforesaid epithet to the existing monument. 

[t is essential to describe this relief for the first time here, Ambika 
sits in the lalitzsana pose on an inverted lotus, Below the lotus can 
be seen a couchant lion facing the left thigh of the deity. The 
two armed goddess holds an amralumbi in her right hand ina 
usual way while her left hand has been placed on her left thigh. The 


absence of a baby in her lap is to be noted with great interest here. 


1 Consult U. P. Shah's scholarly paper published in the Journal of tbe 
University of Bombay, September 1940, IX, pp. 147-69 for the representation 
of Ambika in ancient Indian art, 

2 Now comprising of Jaisalmer, Jodhpur and Sirohi, 

3 The writer of the present paper had excavated the ancient site of Bhin- 
mil in the year 1954. The trial excavations at Bhinmal brought to light suffi- 
cient material having a bearing upon the history of the typical Red-Polished 
` Ware and the painted Early-Mediaeval pottery, But not a single fine terracotta 
figurine or sculpture was recovered from any of the exposed pits of this much 
disturbed site. It was in a field, adjacent to the Amalavava at Bhinmal, that a 
mediaeval sculpture of goddess Ambika was lying uncared for. I cleaned the 
image and shifted the same to a place of shelter nearby. The sculpture depicts 
the goddess seated on a lion and having a baby in her lap, The archaeological 
excavations at Mandora (near Jodhpur) had brought to light some Brahmanical 
sculptures and vases of the Gupta period, They have now been exhibited in 
“the Sardar Museum Jodhpur 
4 Edited by Kielhorn in JRAS., London, 1895, p. 516; Cf, also Pürna 

Chandra Nahad, Jaina Lekha Sangraba, 1, Calcutta. 
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At the same time we notice a chap standing near her right knee and 
touching it. There is also a round halo behind the head of Ambika, 
Her majestic pose add further grace to the sculpture. The height of 
the existing relief is equal to the width of the inscribed rectangular 
slab; the width being about half of the length of the inscription, 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar? had simply suggested that “the goddess is 
however not Hindu but a Jaina deity". This female deity is decided- 
ly Ambika of the Jaina pantheon, The sale at Ghatiyalà is thus an 
interesting structural monument depicting the goddess Ambika in the 
att of the ninth century A.D. 

2. The Jaina temple at Sadadi (near Ranakapur) contains an 
important brass image® of Adi-Natha. Jt bears an inscription of the 
roth century on its back, In the words of U.P. Shah (op. cit. p. 
165), “the hair locks on the shoulders of the Jina show unmistakably 
that it is a figure of Rsabhanatha. On his left, seated on a lotus 
in lalitasana, is Ambika with 2 arms; supporting a child with the 
left and holding an amralumbi in the right. The figure of yaksa on 
the right of Jina is unfortunately broken. The yaksim: of the first 
Jina is well known as CakreSvari. How could she be replaced by 
Ambika?". The question needs to be investigated and studied still 
further. 

3. The photographic album of the Sardar Museum at Jodhpur 
contains an unpublished photo-print of a sculpture of Ambika from the 
well known fort of Jalor (ancient Jabalipura and situated about 82 
miles from Jodhpur). This piece appears to have been worked out 

‘in the early-mediaeval period and depicts Ambika seated on the 
inverted lotus in the lalitāsana pose ina majestic way. Below the 
lotus-throne has been carved a couchant lion, its face being carved near 
the right leg of the goddess. The female deity here has been endowed 
with two hands; the left hand having been kept on her left thigh while 
she holds an @mralumbi in her upraised right hand. Itis all the 


T 5 Progress Report of Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, Poona, 1907, 
P. 34; Cf. my papers on Goddess Worship in Ancient Rajasthana in the Journal 
of Bebar Research Society, Patna, March 1955, p. 9 and in the Mars Bharati, 
Pilani, April 1955, p. 29. 
6 U.P, Shah, op. cit., p, 165, figure 33; Cf, my papers in the Journal of 
Behar Research Society, op. cit., p. 12 and in the Maru Bharati, op. cit. 
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mote interesting to see the mango-fruits and the flowers hanging down 
on both-the sides of Ambika, Besides this, her anatomic representa- 
tion is very graceful, the breasts being sufficiently prominent as 
also noted above.- She puts on a floral-crown over her head and 
various attractive ornaments round the neck, ankles. wrists, upper 
arms and in the ears. Still more interesting isthe absence of the 
child in the lap of Ambika, But the child is not altogether 
missing from the figure. The head of the baby can be seen a. bit to 
her right side i.e. near the mango fruits touching her right thigh. The 
fingers of the hand of the standing baby too are visible because they 
have been placed on the right thigh (near the knee portion) of Ambika. 
This is how the association of goddess Ambika and the child has been 
` depicted by the sculptor, both at Ghatiyala and at Jalor. 

"The aforesaid details of the existing sculptures (of two handed 
Ambika from Jalor and Ghatiyala) are sufficient to attract the attention 
of persons interested in ancient Indian art. In fact they present several 
l identical details and were perhaps executed in the contemporary period. 

4... The Sardar Museum at Jodhpur also contains an interesting 
but uninscribed Jaina bronze (measuring about 514 inches in height 
ind 514 inches in width) brought from Sanchore (ancient Satyapura, 
situated in the Jalor district and on the-borders of Gujrat). It depicts. 
the central figure of the Tirthankara flanked by the standing Tirthan- 
karas on both the sides in a traditional manner. To the right and left 
of the latter can be seen the Chowrié-bearers on both rhe sides. Just 
below the standing Tirthankars. are visible two seated figures i.e. a 
yaksa to the right hand side and Ambika to the left, The motif on 
the oblong halos and the peculiar folds of the dhotis of the afore- 
' said sthdnaka tirthankaras may also be compared with those 
visible on some 7th and 8th century bronzes’ from Akota and 
Vasantgarh. It appears that the existing unpublished bronze of the 
Jodhpur Museum was prepared somewhere in the early mediaeval 
period. Other details regarding the depiction of the animals, throne 
and the heads of the 9 planets (navagrabas) are equally interesting*. 


. .7. Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, Bombay, I, pp. 45-6 plate XIII, 
figures 23 and 24. 

- 8 Illusttated and described in the Journal of University of Bombay, 
“September 1940, IX, p. 155. figure n. 
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Dr. U, P. Shah comments on this image in these words: — 


, “In Jaina Bronzes from Lilva Deva published in the last issue of the 
Bulletin of the Baroda Museum, the haloes follow the early type no 
doubt, but the haloes of attendants in the bronze of Ambica have 
become much more pointed as in the Lilva Deva bronzes referred to 
above. The exaggerated bhanga of the bodies of the attendants is 
definitely a later characteristic. On the whole the bronze of Ambica 
is a good specimen, but the attendants prove the decadent age of this 
style and the infiltration of new provincial styles.” 


“Another very important point is the presence of mine (instead 
of eight) planet-heads in the earlier bronzes. The number of planets 
seems to have increased to nine only after circa: .9oo A, D. and even 
later. I have observed this on a-number of Jaina sculptures and bronzes. 
But since in art, there ate always chances of obtaining surprises, we 
have to verify the age from the inscription. Since there is no inscrip- 
tion the bronze of Ambica should be assigned to a date after 1000 
Vikrama Samvat, probably circa 1050-1100 V. S 


As regards the details. of Ambika, in the existing bronze of the 
Jodhpur Museum, the lion and the zmrzlumbi are conspicuous by their 
absence. Two handed Ambika is seated in the lalitzsana pose to: the 
left as can also be seén -in a brass image of the same goddess from : 
Murtajpura and now preserved: in.the Central Museum at Nagpur. 
The bronze from Sanchore thus presents another mode of representing 
Ambika and may. be regarded as an interesting representative of the 
metal art of the ancient west. 


B, Sirohi District 


It was in the year 1921 that Muni Kalyana Vijayaji brought to 
light, from age long oblivion, some early Jaina bronzes, lying uncared 


9 Consult his detailed paper published in the /Vagari Pracharini Patrika, 
Banaras, XVIII, pp. 221-31; Cf. also Sarabhai Nawab, Jaina Tirthas in India 
and their Architecture, Ahmedabad, pp. 26-7, plates XII-XIII; U, P. Shah, Ball 
of Prince. of Wales Museum, 1, pp. 43-46; my paper in The Jaina Antiquary, 
Arrah, June 1954, pp. 1-5; also U, P. Shah's paper in Lalitkala, nos. 1-2, 
pp. 55-65 and plates. 
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for, in the Jaina temple at Pingawagat near Vasantagarh (Sirohi 
district). This lot includes an interesting piece of the 7th century 
A. D." Besides this, a big bronze!" (height 16 inches x 15.2 
inches width at the base) of Pargvanatha, from the same area, depicts 
the yaksa Sarvanubhüti seated on an elephant to the right and Ambika 
riding on the lion seated to the left. Dr. U. P. Shah (Bull. of Prince 
of Wales Museum Bombay, vol. 1, p. 46) is inclined to assign this 
sculpture to ‘circa 700-25 A, D.’ He also remarks that “the inscrip- 
tion, if any on the back, cannot be seen. But the bronze is a typical 
example of tbe art of tbe Gurjara-Pratibaras. The peculiar folds of the 
dbotis of the two standing Tirthankaras may be noted. Similar folds 
are seen on a. number of specimens from this side including the two 
standing bronze figures of Tirthankaras cast by Sivanaga'? and 
dated samuat 744 i.c. 687 A. D ! 
This is in nutshell a short account of some early mediaeval metal 
and stone sculptures of Ambika discovered in the Jodhpur Division. 


R. C. AGRAWALA 


to Consult Journal of the University of Bombay, X, p, 199, figure 2 and 
Bull Prince of Wales Museum, I pp, 43-4, figure 20 for this early bronze 
of the Jaina goddess Saraswati 

Ir Illustrated and described by U. P. Shah in Bull. of Prince. cf Wales 
Museum, Bombay, I, p. 46, plate XII, figure 24, also Sarabhai Nawab, of. cit 
pe 27, plate XIII, figure 30 

12 For these sculptures consult papers and books as cited in foot note 9 
above 
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Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras 
vol. XII (1954—55), Pts. 1 & 2 
A. Donat Rancaswamy—Rise of the Temple Cult in Saivism with 
special reference to Tévaram. The contents of the Teviram, a 
collection of devotional songs of the Saiva saints, indicate that 
many of the Saivite temples of later times grew out of the original 
places of worship in and around natural scenery in forest areas, on 
mountain tops, on the banks of rivers etc. Various phases of the 
development of the tempie cult have been discussed in the 


paper. 


V. RAGHAVAN —T he Yuktidipikā on the Samkbyakarika, Corrections 


and Emendations in the Text. The Yuktidipika (6th cent. A.D.) 
a commentary on the Samkbyakzriba of Uvarakrsna is valuable 
as the source of our knowledge of some little known Sarhkhya 
teachers and their views. The texts of the Edition constituted from 
a single manuscript of the work require various corrections and 
emendations as suggested here. 


K. KUNJUNNI RAJa— Narayanabbatta of Melputtür. Narayanabhatta, 


one of the great scholar poets of Kerala, flourished during the 
reign of king Devanáráyana of Ampalappula (1566 A.D.— 1625 
A.D.) His life, date, time, and works have been dealt with in 
the paper. 


S. SHANKAR RAJU Naipu—anaera और मीरा (Andal and Mira). ' Andsl, 


N. 


the virgin saint among the twelve Alwars of Tamil, flourishing 
in the earlier part of the ninth century A.D., and Mira the 
devotional poetess of mediaeval times followed the Vaisnava cult of 
Dampatya bhakti or Madhuryabhakti. The Vaisnava teachers 
like Ramanujacaeya, Madhvicairya Vallabhacarya got their 
inspirations originally from the Alwars. Two devotional works 
are ascribed to Andal, the Tiruppavai and the Nacbiyar Tirumoli, 


Her life, teachings and works are the subjects of the article. 


Bharatiya Vidya—vol XV.. no. 3 (April, 1956.) 
G. CHAPEKAR-—Yadu and Turvaía— Yadu or Yadus are always 
mentioned in the Rgveda together with Turvasa in all the fifteen 
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places where their names occur. Turvasa is independently 
mentioned alone in not less than six places. The writer moots 
the view that Turvaía and Yadu were non-Aryans There were 
no rigid distinctions and demarcations in the Rgvedic society 
In Rv. 8.9.14, 1. 108. 8, 8.10 5, among others, Yadus 
and TurvaSas are said to have worshipped Vedic gods such as 
Indra, Agni and A$vins. 


D. C. Sincan.—Some great women of India. The area selected for 
the survey is Northern India and the period has been confined 
_ between the qth’ cent, B.C. and the rath cent. A.D. Women 
administrators and officers like the Yavana queen Agathocleia 
(probably the wife of the famous king Menander flourishing in the 
beginning of ist cent B.C), the Vakataka queen Prabhavati 
Gupta (who ruled the Vakàtaka kingdom for about 13 years after 
the death of her husband Rudrasena II at the close of the 4th cent 
A,D.), and others, the poetesses and scholars quoted in the 
Gatbasaptasati and known to RajaSekhara and others are treated 
in detail. 


A. N. Upapnye—Once again Valmikisiitra—A Myth. A Discussion | 
" on the problem whether the Valmikisitra, a Prakre Grammar, 
commierited upon by Trivikrama, was written by Valmiki, the 
aüthor'of the Ramayana. Ir is still a myth and is only a tradition 


made popular by Laksmidhara. 
C. C, Dascupra—Soma Notes on the lconograpby of Laksmi. 


J. C. TAvADIa— Varuna and the Waters. As Reflected in the Vedas 

l and Avesta. Varuna is identified with the watergod of the 
Post-Vedic pantheon by Lüders on the, strength of Rv. r. 161, 

' 14, 9. go. 2, and such other evidence from the Rgveda. The 
author here corroborates this view by adducing evidence from 

- the Avesta, viz,, the Pre-Zoroastrian hymn Yast 38. The Vedic 
Indian ‘evidently transferred the physical condition of his earthly 
homeland of the seven rivers’ to the heaven above thus transferring 
the watergod Varuna co the sky. 


P. 3, Sastri—The Nature of Aesthetic Experience 


Ram SANKAR BHATTACHARYA— Some Anomalies in the Astadbyayi and 
their Justification 
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R. G. Hangsug—Yabnu, Yabweb and Jehovah, Jewish Jehu, Jahweh 
or Jehovah is said to have connection with Vedic Yahu 
(strength, offering, attribute of Agni) and Yaheva ( in addition 
to the meanings of Yahu it means ‘in constant motion’, ‘sacrificer’ 
also). Yahwa, the attribute of Agni, tallies in its description with 
the Hebrew God Jahweh. The Hebrews were fire-worshippers * 
and furthermore ‘Yahwah was the original form of the word 
Yahweh,’ the secret name of God among the ancient Jews. 
Jehovah results from the combination of the consonants “Yhwh 
(hvhy' with the vowels of -*'adhonay" (Lord) pronounced 


wrongly. 


lbid., vol XVI., no. 1 (Sept. 1956). 

Asoke Kumar Majumpar—The Rajataranginis as Sources of tbe 
History of Kashmir during the Sultanate. An assessment of the 
value of the Dvitiya Rajataraigini of Jonaraja (during the reign 
of Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin of Kashmir—1411-1463 A. D.) Trtiya 
Rajatarahgini (continuation of the previous work taken up by 
Jonaraja’s pupil -Srivara Pandita who received the patronage of 
Zain-ul-Abidin, his son and grandson Haidar Shah and Hasan 
Shih—A.D. 1464-1476) recording incidents upto 1479 A.D., 
and Caturthi Rajatarangini by Prajyabhatta and Suka, ending with 
the arrival of Asaf Khan to Kashmir near about 1597 during the 
reign of Akbar. The importance of these works as sources of 


history has been discussed in detail. 
P. S. Sastri—Evolution of the Doctrines of Indian Idealism. 


R. C. Hazra—Was the Kalikapurana Composed during the Reign of 
King Dharmapala of Kamaripa? The Kalikapurana is placed in 
‘the roth or the first half of the वाणी century. A. D. The 
popularity of the cult of Tantricism is traced even before 


Indrapala (1030-1055 A. D.). 


BUDDHA PraxasH—The Decadence of Hindu Culture. The paper 
deals with heterogeneous nature of Indian culture after the death 
of Harsa. 


D. S. Trivepa—Indian Chronology. A chronological table of the 


dates of the different yugas. The traditional dates of vhe ruling 
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kings, literary talents and events are given along with the dates 
according to the Gregorian Calendar. 


Brahmavidya-Adyar Library Bulletin. 
vol XIX., p. 3 4 (Dec, 1955). 


K. KUNJUNNI RaJa—ZIndian Theories on Homophones and Homon yms. 
The various schools of linguistic thought in India are critically 
discussed here, 


G. N. SuagMA —Some material from the Dastri Records in Jodhpur, - 
Rajasthan. Dastti Records, a section of the Record Room in 
Jodhpur written in Marwari in the script of Mahajani, supply 
graphic accounts of events of.the period ranging from 1708 to 1948 
A.D. These records furnish niaterials regarding the relation be- 
tween the Rathors and the sister states of Rajasthan, the social 
customs, the court life and administrative organisationsof the period. 


K. V. SarMa—Siddbanta Darpana of Gargya-Kerala Nilakantha Som- 
ayajin edited and translated with Notes, The first critical edition 
of Siddhantadarpana, a short treatise on astronomy by Gargya-. 
Kerala Nilakantha Somoyajin, born in 1442 A.D. in Kerala, 
The work sets forth the fundamental astronomical contents, 
the theory of epicycles and a few other matters. 


tbid., vol XX. p. 1-2, (May 56). 

-. V. RAGHAVAN— Modern Sanskrit Writings. The paper deals with the 
_ mew trend in Sanskrit literature mostly after the advent of the 
British power in India. An Appendix of the works giving the 
` names of the Sanskrit works has been added at the end 


R. C. AcnawaLA—$Some Saiva Antiquities from Rajasthina. An 
account of some Saiva antiquities, iconagraphical and inscriptional 
from Rajasthan dating between the periods of late Kusana and 
Mediaeval age. The adherents of Brahmanic religion and the Jainas 
were living harmoniously together in the Marwar region towards 
the latter half of the 12th cent. A,D. The Vaisnava traditions in 
Rajasthana also go back to the 2nd cent. B.C. The discovery of the 
moulded terracotta plaque from Karkotanagar takes the cult of 
Durga Mahisamardini in Rajasthdna back to the middle of the 
1st cent. B.C. 

K. KunJunni Raya—Sphota; The Theory of Linguistic Symbols, 
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Bulletin of the Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda, 
vol. X-XL, April 1953 to March 1955 


KARL KHANDALWALA—A Mughal Miniature of. Prince Kburrum 
slaying a Lion. 

O. C. Gancoty—A Group of Pabari Miniatures in Baroda Museum. 

U. P, SHAH —A few Brabmanical Sculptures in the Baroda Museum. 

V. L. DevKar—Omens on Birds as described in the Citraprasna or 
Sakunamala Mss. in the Baroda Museum. 

M. R. MaJmupar—Inscribed Metal-ware engraved with Mythological 
Scenes. 

U. P. SHAn— Parvati practising Pancagnitapa. 

P. L. Gupra—Punchmarked Coins in Baroda Museum. 

B. L. Manxap—Trilingual Stone Inscription from Sathod. The 


inscription in Persian, Gujarati and Sanskrit recording grant of 
land to repairers of a step-well is dated V. S. 1425 (=A. C. 
1368-69). 

Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 

- vol. VII, no. 6 (June 1956) 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI —Sanskrit Literature of Modern Times, 
This is an account of the Sanskrit works composed by the present 
day authors; Their writings are considerable, touching almost all 
the branches of Sanskrit Literature. | 


; lbid , vol. VIL. nos. 7 and 8 
RADHAGOBINDA Basak—Tbe Life of Buddha as depicted by 
Asvaghosa. The contents of Afvaghosa’s Buddbacarita narrating 
the exploits of Buddha from his birth to the attainment of 
enlightenment are given here with some remarks on the elements 
of Maháyanism introduced by the poet in the work. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 
vol. XVIII, pt. 2 (1956) 


J. D. M. Derrett—The Date and Provenance of Caturbbujamisra. 
Caturbhujamisra has stated in his Bhavacintamani, a commentary 
on the Amarugataka that he had composed the work while residing 
in Kampilya on the bank of the ‘heavenly river.’ Arguments are 
put forward to show that the author was a resident of Kampili in 
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the South ‘on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra river 


between A. D. 1320 and 1326’, 


Indian Geographer, vol. I, no.1 August, 1956 


SHYAMSUNDAR BuariA— Historical Geography of Delbi. Around 


H. 


the site of Delhi, towns had emerged at different times and 
disappeared in course of history. Expressions of different cultures 
and different periods are in evidence in the remains that are now 
found in the suburbs of the present city which is believed to have 
derived its name from Raja Delu, a ruler of Kanauj in the 4th 
century B. C. The description in the paper deals with various 
sites including those of Indraprastha, Lal Kot, the city of Rai 
Pithora, Siri, Tughlaquabad, Jahanpanah, Firuzabad, Khizrabad, 7 
Din Panah and Shahjahanabad. 
Indian Philosophy and Culture. vol. I. no. 3 (Sept. 56) 

K. De CHaupHUm— General Characters of Indian Philosophy. 
Philosophy in India does not mean abstract speculation in the 
realm of pure thought as its dominant interest is in the self of 


man. 


Basanta KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA—Mobenjodaro and Vedic 


Civilization. The main contention of the writer is that the 
Mohenjodaro civilization is the same as Vedic civilization or an 
offshoot. of Vedic civilization. Some -ancient princes were 
probably banished from India and they settled in various parts of 
the world, the evidence being the inscriptions of the 17th cent, 
B. C. found in the Hittite capital of Anatolia where names of 
Vedic Gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatyas have been found. 


Journal of the Bihar Research Society, vol XLI, pt. 4 (Dec., 1955) 


J. P. BuarrAcHARYA—T be Cale of Brabma, Three main questions 


have been discussed: (T) The antiquity of Brahma as a deity, 
(I) The method of his worship, and (III) The existence of a sect 
following the cult of Brahma, The writer asserts that the worship 
of Brahma asa god ina concrete form precedes the concep- 
tion of Brahman (supreme soul) of the later Vedic literature. He 
associates the Brahma cult with the cults of Kala, Kama, Rudra, . 
Dharma, the Earth Goddess, Sráddha and other forms of ancestor 
worship, Yaksas and such other gods who were not prominent 
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in.the Vedas. This cult is taken further back to the Indus Valley 
culture, 


ANANTALAL THAKUR—/N yayamahijari of Guru Trilocana—A forgotten 
work. Trilocana is held by the writer to be the preceptor 
of Vacaspati Misra, the writer of the Nydyavartikatatparya- 
tika, presumably on the authority of Jüanasrimitra's clear 
references to Trilocana’s Nyayamafijari in his l$varavada and 
Ksanabhahgadyahya, as against the view that Jayanta Bhatta, 
the author of Agamadambara was a KaSmirian while Vicaspati 
belonged to Mithila. 

B. V. Sinsa—Elepbants in Ancient India. 


VISWANATH PRASAD VarMA—Theology and Ethics in Kautilyan 
Political Thought 


S. V. Sonont—The Mudra of Riksasain Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa. 
The thesis advanced here is that the name Raksasa of the Madra- 
raksasa is a creation purely of Visakhadatta. The scholar finds out in 
it, after numismatic analysis, the name of Sikhara (a reversed order 
of che letters of the name of Raksasa engraved on the ring, the si is 
changed to sa and ra is lengthened to rā and ksa though changed 
to ksa phonologically remains the same), T he name Sikhara 
refers to the one who served Ramagupta, the predecessor of 
Candragupta Vikramaditya as a minister and who had to serve 


Candragupta Vikramaditya despite his loyalty to his predecessor. 


Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, vol. IV, no. 2 (March, 19 

Toru YasumMoro—On Uddyotakara’s Examination of Definition of 
Perception. 

. SHoZEN KuMor—T be Social and Historical Background of the Rise 
of Buddbism. 

SHUNKYG Ka1sUMATA—O the Process of Formation of ‘Dasa-maba- 
bbimika-dbarma’ Theory * 

KocEN Mizono—The Origination of Concept of | Cittaviprayukta- 
dbarma. nr 

Jirsups Nacasawa-= Investigation of form of Wu-bsiang-szu-kban-lun 
(Alam banapariksaurtti) 

Gabin M, Nacao—T be Terminologies ofi Mabayanasitralamkara 
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Kenryii Tsuxinowa—A Higher Criticism of Chinese Buddhist 
Translation by Acarya Prajna, | 

Rvosuü Micuiara — The Problem of Five Virtues and Five Precepts 
(Paiica Silani) in Chinese Buddhism. 


[The papers noted above are all in Japanese] 


SAKUNTALA.RAo — The Historical Drama Kaumudimahotsava or Fall- 
moon Festival. 


YUTAKA OJIHARA—Qaelques remarques sur | voyelle dans 


PAstadbyayi, . 


Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. S. University of Baroda, 
vol. V, no. 4 (June '56) 


S. N. Vyas—The Purda system in the Ramayana. Though the 
women lived in seclusion and did not appear generally in public, 
the purda system was not prevalent in Ayodhya. Purda or avagun- 
thana was in vogue among the Raksasas (R. VI. III. 62) 


C. Hoovkaas—T be Wailing of Vibbisana in the old-Javanese Rama- 
yana Kakawin. A part of the unidentified portions of the O-]. 
Ramayana is given here in translation, 


—.—Vibbisana’s Succession in Lanka—A Passage on Niti-Sastra in the 
Old-Javanese Ramayana Kakawin. It is the immediate continuation 
of ‘The Wailing of Vibbisana’. 

S. C. Banerli—Flora and Fauna of Dbarmasütras. 

BuociLAL J, SANDESARA— A Phags Poem in tbe Simbasana Bats 
(1560), dn Old Gujarati story-book by Siddbisiri. Phagu isa 
form of literature in Old Gujarati describing the erotic joys of 
Spring, 

V. M, Kurxarni—T he Conception of Sandbis in the Sanskrit Drama. 


R. C. Hazra— Discovery of the Genuine Agneya-Purána, The present 
Agnipurana written about the ninth cent. A.D. isa sputious 
work. The real Agseya Purana had assumed a different title 
Vabni-Purana in order to save itself from extinction. It was recast 
by che Vaisnavas towards the beginning of the 5th cent. A,D. 
Most of the extracts quoted from the Agneya Purana in the 
comparatively early Smrü works (viz., Vallalasena, Halayudha, 
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Hemadri etc.) occur in- this so called Vabni P. and not in the 
printed Agni P. 


The Orissa Historical Research Journal, 
vol. IV. Nos. 3 & 4 (56) 


P, Acnarya— Ancient Routes in Orissa. A sketch of the history of 
routes spreading for a period of neatly 2500 years (from the 
carliest times to the end of the 18th century A.D.) 


D. C. Strcar—Ancient Orissa, 


N. K. Sahu—Religious Movements in Utkala and Kalinga in the 61b 
century B. C. — Ahetuváda (it completely ignores the principles 
of cause and effect and puts stress on the hypothesis of 
chance) and Akiriyavada (it admits the static nature ofthe soul 
that acts or causes others to act and as such, the good or bad 
results thereof does.not affect one’s soul in the least) which 
correspond to the philosophy attributed to Purana Kassapa, one 
of the six rivals of Buddha, had their stronghold in Utkala in 
the 6th cent. B. C., while Kalinga was a centre of Jainism at that 
time when Mahavira preached his religion. Both Jainism and 
Buddhism were struggling then to get access to royal patronage. 

SATYANARAYANA RAJAGURU— Date of Vidyadbara, the Author of Ekavali. 
This is an attempt to prove that Vidyadhara, as also Mahimabhatta, - 
lived between 1327 A.D. and 1377 A.D., during which 
time Narasithha Deva IlI and his son Bhanu Deva III were ruling 
in Orissa. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Presidential Address 
of 


¢ Dr. NARENDRA NATH LAW 
at the Agra Session of the Indian History Congress 
(1956) 





FELLOW-DELEGATES AND FRIENDS, 


Iam very happy to be in your midst to-day. and deem it 
a great honour and privilege to be called upon to preside over 
this session of the Indian History Congress. In the changed 
political status of the country, this Congress, as one of the 
most important forums for historical research, has assumed a 
more significant rôle than before, with a new zeal and form- 
ative urge. 


The freedom of India has brought new opportunities, and 
also new résponsibilities to our historians for carrying on in- 
vestigations. A new challenge has come to the historians to 
give of their best, true to the highest ideals of getting at the 
truth in a scientific spirit.” Such research is‘ the highest 
national service that an historian can render. Considering the 
vastness of this country, and the centuries covered by its his- 
tory and recorded historical tradition, the necessity of team- 
work among our historians cannot be overzemphasized. lam 
glad that such team-work has already borne tangible results 
under the auspices of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay 
in the publication of four volumes of Indian History, of 
which we can justly be proud. The appearance of the six 
subsequent volumes is being awaited with eagerness, and will, 
I hope, be on a par with those already published. 





Presidential Address of Dr. Narendra Nath Law delivered at the 19th 
Session of the Indian History Congress at Agra on the 25th December 
1956 E 


(By courtesy of the Indian History Congress) 
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THE FLOOD AS MARKING THE UPPERMOST TIME-LIMIT OF — 
ROYAL GENEALOGIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


At the 7th All-India Oriental Conference at Baroda in 
1933, my esteemed friend K. P. Jayaswal stated in-his learned 
Presidential Address that the Flood recorded in the Satapatha 
Brahmana was “the greatest land-mark in the pre-dynastic 
history of India. The Flood has been proved to be 
a historical fact by. Dr. Woolley’s excavations. The area of 
the Flood was certainly the continuous land from Mesopota- 
mia to Rajputana, and there is the common tradition at both 
ends of this area, embodied in the ancient literatures of 
the Semites and the Hindus. Our dynastic history in the 
Puranas almost begins from the Flood, and the Mohenjo Daro 
civilization is a post-Flood event " (Ixiv). “The Puranas are 
amongst the most ancient documents on race-history, and the 
tradition and data embodied therein go back to the Flood and 
even earlier" (1). 

These statements have a véry important earing on the 
royal genealogies, and dynastic histories of ancient India and 
researches relating thereto, and so, they require a close 
scrutiny. The ancient Flood-legends are numerous and are 
found recorded in many parts of the world. Ihave no space 
here to give summaries of even two or three of these accounts. 
I shall append here only the Time-table of the Biblical 
legend. i 


The universal flood which happened at the time of 
Noah—2348 B. C. 

"October -.. Noah.and his family entered the Ark. 

November ... The fountains of the great deep 
broke open. 

December 26 ... The rain began, continued 40 days 

| -and nights. 

January, 2349 B.C. . .The earth buried under the waters. 

February ... Rain continued. 

March .... The waters at their height till the 
27th, when they began to-abate. 
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April 17 ... The Ark rested on Mount Ararat in 
. Armenia: 


May ... Waiting the retiring of the waters. 

June 1 ... The tops of the mountains appeared. 

July 11 ... Noah let go a raven, which did not return. 
, 18  ... He let go a dove, which returned. 
4, 25  ... The dove, being sent a second time, 


‘brought back the olive-branch. 
August2 ... The dove, sent outa third time, returned 
l no more. 

September 1 .. The dry fand appeared. 

October 27 .. Noah went out of the Ark.” 

Beeton in his Hlustrated Dictionary of Religion etc. (p. 190) 
says (s. v. Deluge”) :—"' Some of the ablest scientific and theo- 
logical students are now disposed to regard the Biblical deluge 
as partial and local. It is true the language of the narrative in 
Genesis seems to imply its universality ; but similar expre= 
ssions are used in Scripture in cases where the meaning is 
evidently limited. For instance, we read that ‘all countries 
came into Egypt tc Joseph for to buy corn; because the 
famine was so .sore in all lands’. In 1 Kings, Obadiah (८७ 
Elijah that ‘there is no nation or kingdom, whither my ford hath 
not sent to seek thee’. In the book of Daniel it is said that 
‘King Darius wtote unto all people, nations, and languages, 
that dwell in all the earth’. [t is not to be supposed that these 
phrases are to be taken fiterally, and it is not quite unreason- 
able to suppose that the meaning of the word ‘all’, in the 
account of the flood, may be subject to a similar limitation”. 


"The belief in a universal deluge has long been abandoned 
by well-informed writers’? The grounds on which’ the 
geologists and other categories of scientists oppose the 
historicity of a universal deluge are : — 


1. Ethnology~—The presence of various races of mankind, 
independent of the Bible system, cannot be explained 
if there had been a universal deluge. 


2. Geology—The agencies that have operated to build up 
the world are shrinkage, gradual sinkings and 


| Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 1811, 3rd edition, vol. I, 
v. “Deluge.” 

2 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings, 
191]. 5451. . 
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upheavals, deposits by action of animalcules, but 
‘not universal deluge. 

3. Zoology— This science proves clearly that there is no 
definite line of demarcation between the extinct 
species and those of the present day which would . 
have existed if there had been a break in the con- 
tinuity of the animal world. 


4. Botany—The ‘remarks made in connection with 
zoology apply to plant life and its history,—there 
are no indications of any break. 


At present, many scholars are of opinion that the story of 


. the Biblical flood is modelled on that of the Babylonian. C. L. 


Woolley says in his Ur of the Chaldees «p. 307 —" Taking into 
consideration alf the facts, there could be no doubt that the 
flood dof Ur), of which we had thus found the only possible 
evidence, was the Flood of Sumerian history and legend, the 


. Flood on which is based the story of Noah". 


In the Babylonian story, an ancestor of Gilgamesh, King 
of Uruk, was advised to build a ship of certain dimensions to 
protect himself, his family and friends, as also his belongings 
and the seed of life of every thing against the fury of a Flood. 


-For six days and nights, the flood and tempest overwhelmed 


the land. On the seventh day, they subsided, the sea rested, 
the hurricane spent itself, and the flood was at an end. He 
looked upon the sea, and all men perished. On the twelfth 
day, the ship grounded on a mountain in Armenia. He waited 


- there for another six days, and sent out birds one after another 
-to ascertain that dry land had appeared. Later, when land 


appeared, he. with others came out of the ship.? 
. While excavations were progressing on the 40 ft. high 
rubbish around Ur, Woolley came upon a layer of 8 ft. thick 


‘clean mud. Its texture convinced him that it had been carried 
‘there by a Flood, which marked a break in the continuity of 


the history of Ur. Inundations were of normal occurrence in 
Mesopotamia, but an ordinary rising of the rivers could not 
have left 8 ft. of sediment. The flood must have been of a 
“magnitude unparalleled in local history. ... A whole civiliza- 


1 Published by Ernest Benn Ltd, London, 1929. Cf. James 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1952), s. v. Deluge. 
2 Suryakanta, The Flood Legend, Delhi, 1950, pp. 140-147 
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tion which existed before it is lacking above the clay bank, 
and seems to have been submerged by the waters"! 

This flood was, according to Woolley, the flood of the 
Sumerian history and legend, on which the story of Noah was 
based. Froma brick pavement 16 ft. below, it could be 
inferred that the Flood came sometime later than 3200 B.C. 
“Two or three Sumerian cities are said to have existed 
equally before the Deluge and after it. We may assume 
(therefore) that the historical break was not final, and that so 
far from the disaster being universal, some at least of the local 
centres of civilization survived it".? 

As the result of his excavations for seven years at Ur, and 
surrounding places, Woolley comes to the conclusion that 
the “Deluge was not universal but a focal disaster confined to 
the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, affecting an 
area perhaps 400 miles long and 100 miles across; but for the 
occupants of the valley, that was the whole world”! 


In the Satapatha-Brühmana (1.8.1), the story of Flood is 
thus related :— 


When water was brought to Manu, son of Vivasvan 
(sun=god), for washing, a fish came into his hands, and said 
that he would protect Manu in the devastating flood that is 
expected to come in a future year, if Manu would save 
him now. As desired by the fish, Manu kept him first in a jar, 
then in a pit, and afterwards took him to the sea, according as 
he grew in stature. According to the direction of the fish, 
Manu built a ship, and" when the flood came, he entered into 
it, The fish swam near when Manu tied the ship by a rope 
to its horn. The ship was then drawn by the fish to the 
northern mountain, where it was fastened toa tree. As the 
flood gradually subsided, Manu descended down the mountain 
The flood had swept away all the creatures leaving only 
Manu alive. 


i Woolley, op. cit., p. 27. Woollev's Ur of the Chaldees in the 
Pelican vol. A 27 (pp. 22,23) contains the same passages as quoted 
above. - Excavations at Ur (1955) by the same author however 

' mentions thé depth of the silt as 11 ft. maximum and puts the area 
of the Flood as 300 milesx100 miles=30,000 sq. miles instead 
of 40,000 sq. miles as formerly stated in the Pelican volume, p. 24 
(p. 35). 

2 lbid. p. 22 3 Ibid, p. 3 
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These details along with some additional features and 
variations are found in the Mahaharata (Vana, 187, Burdwan 
edition) and some of the Puranas. 

It has already been pointed out that the historicity ofa 
universal Flood has been ruled out by scientists of several 
categories ón various grounds, which I need not repeat here. 

Manu, who survived the Flood mentioned already, is looked 
upon as a man—the progenitor of a race that ruled in India. He 
is also believed to be the divine personality, who has been 
presiding over the world during the Manvantara allotted to 
him i.e. a period of 71 Mahayugas (each of which is equal to 4 
Yugas viz. Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali totalling 4320000 
years). Of the present Vaivasvata, Manvantara, 27 Mahà- 
yugas have already elapsed, and of the 28th Mahayuga, three 
Yugas have passed away, leaving Kali which is now current. At 
the beginning of the current Kali Yuga, there could not have 
been an end cf a Manvantara, and so according to the mytho- 
logice! scheme of Yugas applicable to the ruling periods of 
Manus, no flood could be expected in 3102 B.C. This year 
has been taken by Aryabhata I, and some other astronomers as 


1 1 Krta=4x Kali ] 
2 Tretà—3x Kah : ; 
3 Dvápara-2x Kali —Mahàyuga-10xKali-4320000 yrs. 
4 Kali=432000 years ) 


According to one astronomer, the annual rate of precession of 
the equinoxes is 49-8 seconds. The time taken by the carth for 
a revolution through a whole circle is 26024 440. ycars. This 
figure has been converted into an integer by multiplying it by 
166. (See Cunningham's Book of Indian Eras, p. 4) 

At the end of each Manvantara, a Flood ( jalaplava) takes place. 

14 Manvantaras= 1 Kalpa= 1 day of Brahma (the Deity) 

Another Kalpa= 1 night of Brahma 

At the end of cach Kalpu, living beings meet with their des- 
truction. 

360 days (‘vith nights)— 1 year of Brahma 

100 such years=Lifc-span of Brahma 

At the end of the Life-span of Brahmà comes the dissolution 
of the Universe—Mahapralaya. 

50 years of Brahmà's hfe are over. 

Of the present Kalpa, 6 Manvantaras are at an end and the 
7th ie. Vaivasvata Manvantara is on. Of the Mahayugas and 
Yugas of this Manvantara that are over, see the text above. 

Sürya-Siddhünta, 1, 15-22 Slokas, I 

Vayu, ch. 5, 6 $lk. re. pralaya at the end of a kalpa; 

Visnu, Vi, ch. 1, 2-6 ślks. re. pralaya at the end of a kalpa, and 

Maha (Prakrta) pralaya at the end of the life-span of 
Brahma. 
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the starting point of Kali Yuga, when the Bharata War took 
place’. His view may not be accepted, but in case of nou- 
acceptance, it is not reasonable to substitute it by an important 
.event—flood 
Thus, the Floods dealt with above were not simultaneous, 
and could not have been linked up with one another into a 
vast sheet of water from Mesopotamia to Rajputana as stated 
by Jayaswal. i 


3 " 





ROYAL GENEALOGIES OF ANCIENT INDIA 


I shall now deal with some aspects of the royal genealogies 
of ancient India from Manu to Candragupta Maurya. The 
fixed milestone on the chronological highway of ancient Indian 
history is the accession of Candragupta Maurya to the throne 


of Magadha at about 322 B. C. 


NANDAS 


The Puranic tradition is that 9 Nandas ruled in Magadha 
for 100 years? The first king Mahápadma was the son of 
' Mahànandin, who was the fast king of the Sisunaga dynasty. 
There was therefore no break in the continuity of the rule. 
V. Smith. has allotted to the Dynasty 91 years.’ If 9 
years more be added, the average length of reign per king 
comes up only to about 11 years. Hence, the Puranic total of 
100 years for the Nandas should be accepted. - 


SISUNAGAS ' 
According to the Puranas, 10 Sigunagas ruled in Magadha 
for 360 years (or ‘better 163 years’ according to Pargiter). The 


first king Sifunaga is introduced thus in the Puranic list; 
Sisunaga will destory all their (i. e. Pradyotag) prestige, and 


1 P. C. Sen Gupta, Anc. Ind. Chronology, p. 45; El, VI, pp. 1, 
2; Fleet, JRAS, 1911, p. 689 

2 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age (or DKA, 1913), pp. 26 
and 69. In Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (or AIHT, 1922). 
p. 287, he allots 80 years to Nandas (B. C. 402-322). 

3 Early History of India (or EHI, 4th ed.. 1924), p. 44 
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will be king. Placing his son in Benares, he will make 
Girivraja his own abode”. 

It is not known how Sigunaga occupied the throne, and 
why he left his son at Benares, but if is noteworthy that the 
Puranas do not speak of any bloodshed, or revolution, preced- 
ing the dynastic change in Magadha. 

Siunàga soon surpassed the glory of the kings of the pre- 
vious Pradyota dynasty ( हत्वा तेषां यशः saa’). There is 
no ground for holding the opinion that Sisunàga eclipsed 
the glory of Pradyota Canda Mahasena of the distant Avanti. 

- On the basis of the Ceylonese- Chronicles, W. Geiger 
introduces drastic changes in the Sisunaga list of the Puranas.” 
Bimbísara is made the first king and not the 5th, as the Puranas 
do, and Sisunaga the founder of the dynasty is allotted the 7th 
place. 

As regards Binibisara's father, Geiger states that “Bimbisara . 
and the prince Siddhartha were friends, and friends likewise 
were the fathers of both...... The virtuous Bimbisára was fifteen 
years old when he was anointed king by his own father."? 

The name of Bimbisara’s father is not mentioned by Geiger. 
It is given in the Méla-Sarvastivada-Vinayavastu (Gilgit MS.) 


1 Pargiter’s translation, DKA, p. 68. ‘For collated version, see * 
p. 21 - l i 


हत्वा तेषां यशः saa’ शिशुनागो भविष्यति । 
वाराणस्यां ga स्थाप्य श्रयिष्यति RASA ॥ 


2 For convenience of comparison, the lists according to Maha- 
vasa (tr. Geiger, 1912, intro. p. XLVII) and Matsya Purina 


. (Smith, EHI, 4th ed. p. 51) are given below : 


Mahavamsa Years Matsya P. Years 
1. Bimbisara 52 l. Sisunàga 40 
2. Ajatasattu ; 32 2. - Kakavarna 26 
3. Udayabhadda - 16 3. Ksemadharman 36 
4. Anuruddha 4. Ksemajit (or Ksatrau- 
5. Munda 8 jas) 24 ` 
6. Nagadasaka 24 5. Bimbisara 28 
6. Ajatagatru 27 
7. SiSuniga 18 7. Darsaka 24 
8. Kalgsoka 28 8. Udasin or Udaya 33 
9. 10 sons of Kilisoka 22 9. Nandivardhana 40 ' 
10. 9 Nandas 22 10. Mahanandin 43 
3 Geiger, Mahdvamsa (tr.) Tf, 25-29, p. 12 í 
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as 'Mahapadma'. He was a king of Magadha and used to pay 
tribute to the king of Anga, which was resented by Bimbisara. 
He refused to pay the tribute and brought him under his 
sway by invading his capital Campa.’ The aforesaid Chro- 
nicles represent 5 sons and successors from Ajatagatru to 
Nagadasaka as parricides. Smith in the earlier editions of 
of his Early Histcry of India mentioned Ajatagatru alone 
as parricide, but in the !ast edition (1924, p. 36), he does not 
believe that even Ajatagatru-committed the crime 

, E.J. Rapson does not think the Buddhist genealogy of the 
Sigunaga dynasty (052 above suspicion. For, says he, "each 
of the five kings from Ajatagatru to. Nagadasaka is said to 
have killed his father and predecessor within a period of fifty= 


six years, and we are solemnly told that, after the last of these, 


Nagadasaka, had occupied the throne for twenty-four 
years, the citizens awoke to the fact that ‘this is a dynasty of 
parricides’, and appointed the minister. Susunaga (Sigunaga) in 
his stead."? 

T. W. Rhys Davids praises the list as very reasonable and 
scholarly, but says at the same time, “It must be confessed 
that the numbers (of years of reigns of the kings) seem much 
too regular, with their multiples of six and eight, to be very 
probably in accordance with fact. 

Referring to Geiger's preference for the Ceylonese Chroni- 
cles as against the Puranas, V. Smith says that “the authority. 
of the Puranic. fists as. against ‘the muddled account of the 
Mahavamsa is more dependable.”.Smith is reluctant to accept 

any and every indubitable "assertion". of the. Pali canon as 
true Es » 

Even Geiger himself admits in connection with the Cey- 
lonese royal genealogy given in the.. Mahávamáa that “the last 
reigns were lengthened in order to^ make Vijaya and the 
Buddha contemporaries ; 

In view of these remarks, the following statement of Geiger 

. Should lose a good deal of its weight: viz.’ “If: finally -the 
choice fies between the list of the Puranas and that of the 


1 N. Dutt. Gilgit Manuscripis, vol. 111, pt. IV, intro. p. viii 

2 Cambridge History of India (or CHI), vol. 1 (1955). 
p. 279 . : i 

3 Ihkl. p. 169 

4 EHI, (4th ed.) p. 39, n. 1 

5 Mahavansa (tr.). intro. p. xliv 


Criticisms 
of Geiger's 


list. 


The Pura- 
nic list of 
Sis$unagas 
has grea- 
ter claim 
to accep- 
tance. 


Bimbisara 
reigned 
from 582 
B. C. 
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Ceylonese Chronicles, which seems to be more probable 
and trustworthy, I do not hesitate to give the preference 
wholly and unreservedly to the fatter.” 


All things considered, the list of names of the Sisunaga 
kings found in the Puranas has greater claim to acceptance. 


On the analogy of English kings, Smith allots a maximum: 
of 252 years to 10 Sisunagas and arrives at 664 B. C. as the 
beginning of the rule of the dynasty. He however does not 
use this maximum period but fixes the date of Sisunaga at 
642 B. C. taking only 229 years for the total period for the 
dynasty instead of 252 years.” 


Bimbisara occupies a more or less fixed position in ancient 
Indian chronology because of his synchronism with the 
Buddha. Smith has altered the life-span of the Buddha from 
566—486 B.C. to 623—543 B. C. inthe 4th last edition 
of his.book, andas a result of synchronism of the Buddha 
with Bimbisara, the latter's probable date of accession now 
stands at 582 B. C. To the four kings preceding Bimbisāra 
in the Sisunaga list, only 60 years have been allotted at an 


| average of 15 years per king. This average is too low 


I shal! discuss it later on 


Regarding the date of the Buddha’s death, Smith (EH! 
4th ed., p. 50) makes the following observations : 


"| do not believe that the date can be fixed with anything like 
certainty, and in opposition to the arguments in favour of 487 
or 486 B. C. we now have the new reading of the Kharavela 
inscription which, if correct, obliges us to move back ail the 
Saigunaga dates more than 50 years and therefore supports 
the Ceylon date for the death of Buddha, viz. 544 or 543 B.C. 
It may be argued that traditions preseved in Magadha should 
be more trustworthy than those recorded ata later date by 
monks in distant Ceylon; but there is ample evidence of the 
fact that Gautama Buddha was contemporary with both 
Bimbisara or Srenika, and his son Ajatasatru or Kunika, and 
this being so, I feel compelled, until further light is thrown on 
the subject, to accept tentatively the earlier date, 543 B.C., 
based on the chronology disclosed by the Kharavela inscrip- 
tion." 


I Mahdavamsa (tr.) intro. p. xliv. 2 See Appendix 1. 
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PRADYOTAS 


According to the Puranas, the Pradyota dynasty consisting 
of 5 kings! succeeded the. Brhadrathas, and preceded the 
Sisunagas, on the throne of Magadha, and reigned 138 years 
(52 years according to Pargiter). Rapson considers this as 
distortion of history, because in his opinion Pradyota Canda 
Mahüsena and his successors ruled in reality in Avanti and 
not in Magadha, and Bimbisara occupied the throne of 

Magadha just after Ripufijaya, the last Brhadratha king. 


But the Puranas record (in the. prophetic future tense) 
that “When the Brhadrathas, Vitihotras and Avantis? have 
passed away, Pulika will kill his master and anoint his own 
son Pradyota, by force in the very sight of the ksatriyas."* 


In Gunadhya’s Brhatkathà, substance of which is partially 
preserved in the derivative Sanskrit works of the Brhatka= 
thümafijar by Ksemendra and the Kathasaritsagara’ by 
Somadeva, Pradyota is described as king of Magadha. Vasava- 


1 The tive Pradyota kings are: 
Pradyota l 
Pālaka 
Visdkhayupa 
Ajaka 
Nandivardhana 

2 CHI (1955) p. 277 

3 Haihayas comprised 5 f{amilies“of whom Avantis were one 
(Pargiter, AIHT, p. 102). The territory called Avanti obviously 
took its name from the family. According to Rhys Davids ( Budd- 
hist India, 1955, p. 17): 


"It was called Avanti at least as late asthe second century A.D., 
but from the seventh or eighth century onwards, it was called 
Malava”. 


4 Pargiter, DKA, p. 68 
5 प्रद्योतो मगधाधोशः 


Woe Bom 


(Pradyota the_king of Magadha )—Brliatkathümaijart, Nirnayasa- 
gara ed., $]. 99, p. 76 

6 प्रद्योतो मगधेश्वरः 

(Pradyota the king of Magadha )—Kathüsaritsagara, Nirnayasigara 
- ed., TIL, I, śl. 19, p. 48 ve 
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datta, the daughter of Canda’ Mahàsena of Avanti was 
the first wife of Udayana, king of Vatsa, with his capital at 
Kausambi. Through the crafty designs of his prime minister 
Yaugandharayana, Udayana was married to Padmavati 
(Udayana’s second . wife) who was the daughter of the Maga- 
dha king Pradyota.? 
तौ प्रद्योत-महासेनौ त्वयाबुद्धेधव वश्चिती i 
(Brhatkathamafijurt, p. 76) 
{Those two,—Pradyota and Mahasena,—have been out- 
witted by crafty designs of you, i.e. Yaugandharayana, Prime 
Minister of Udayana). The detailed account is given in the 
Kathasaritsagara, Tarangas xv, xvi. 


1 Mahàsena became distinguished as Canda Mahasena, be- 
cause of his extreme austerities. उतूकृत्याथ स्वमांसानि होमकर्म स चाक- 
रोत्‌ ।...अतीव चरुडं wie कृतं चेतद्‌ यतस्त्वया | अतश्वरडमहासेन इत्याख्या 


ते भविष्यति । i 


Kathüsaritsagara, Nirņayasāgara ed. 111, ६15. 37-40, p. 33 
According to the same treatise, the genealogy of Mahasena is as 
follows : 
1. Mahendravarman 
Jayasena है 


2. 
3. Mahasena 
4. Gopàlaka and Palaka (king), pp. 33 and 40 
2 The ministers of Udayana deliberated thus : 
aq राजहित' कुर्मः साधयामोऽस्य मेदिनीम्‌ । 
परिपन्थी तु तलेकः प्रद्योतो मगधेश्वरः ॥ 
` पार्ष्णिग्राहः स हि सदा पश्चात्‌ कोप" करोति नः । 
तत्तस्य कन्यकारन्नमस्ति षद्मावतीति यत्‌ । 


तदस्य वतूसराजस्य कृते याचामहे वयम्‌ ॥ 
KSS, IU, 1 Sls. 18-20 p. 48 
(We are promoting the welfare of the king by expanding his 





territories. But Pradyota the king of Magadha is an impediment on 
lunc dC ie o ntn Ad 


the way, as he can at any time attack us from the rear. For that 








reason, wè would ask, for the king, of Vatsa, his, Pradyota’s, jewel 
lun d NT FS SE ST क 


of a daughter named Padmavati). 


l प्रयोतो मगधाधीशो दूत्तेनाभ्यथ्ये भूभुजे । 


ag पद्मावतीमैच्छत्‌ पार्वतीमिव शूलिने ou 
Brhatkathámailjari, IL. $l. 93, p. 75 
(Pradyota, the jking of Magadha, having requested the king, 
Udayana, through’ a messenger,. offered. Padmavati to him, as the 
offer of Parvati was made to Siva). 
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In the Paurava dynasty after Pariksit' Ge. after the 
Bharata War), Udayana is the 24th king. In the Magadha 
line of kings, counting from Samadhi, the first Brhadratha king 
after the Bharata War, Pradyota’s son Pilaka is the 24th 
king (22 Brhadrathas +2 Pradyotas). Hence, Palaka was 
ruling in Magadha at the same time as Udayana at Kausambi 
(Vatsa). For this reason, the synchronism between Udayana, 
and Palaka’s sister (i.e. Pradyota’s daughter) makes the 
marital relation possible. 

In the Brhatkathamafjari and Kathüsaritságara, Padma- 
vati is the daughter of the Magadha king Pradyota. Bhasa 
in his Svapnavasavadatta’, Budhasvamin in his Brhatkathà- 
slokasamgraha? and the unnamed author in the Bigavasavadatta 
state that Padmavati was the sister of Dar$aka. They do not 
mention her father’s name. if this Darsaka be the 7th king 
of the Si$undga dynasty of the Puranas, his sisters marriage 
to Udayana is impossible, For, in the royal genealogy of 
Magadha after the Bharata War, Darsaka of the Šiśunāga list 
is the 34th king from the aforesaid Somadhi, while Udayanu 
is the 24th Paurava king. There is thus an interval of more 
than 160 years between Udayana and Darsaka or Darsaka’s 
sister, taking 18 years as average length of reign (0x 185162 
years) The king Darsaka mentioned by Bhüsa should not 
be taken as identical with his name-sake of the Puranic list of 
the Kisunüga dynasty, but should be equated to Pilaka, son of 
Pradyota of Magadha. The fact that Darsaka had another 
name is suggested in a passage in Bhüsa's Svapnavasavadatta’. 
Ina scene of. the lst Act, while announcing the arrival of 
Padmavati at a hermitage, the Kaficukin of the Magadha king 
refers to her as the "sister of the king who used to be called 


21 


I I exclude Abhimanyu's name from Pargiters Paurava King-list 


Cin the DKA, p. 4) because in Pargiters royal genealogical table 
(AIHT, pp. 146-149), the 95th Paurava king is Abhimanyu who 


never reigned, and should therefore be replaced by Pariksit. So 
the Dynasty after the Bharata War began with Janamejaya from 


whom Udayana is the 24th king (inclusive of Janamejaya and 
Udayana ). 

ed. Ganapati Sastri, 1912, p. 4 

ed. Lacote. v, 286, p. 74 

ed. Madras Oriental Series, p. 9 

कान कीयः | भोः श्रयताम्‌ । एषा खलु गुरुभिरमिहितनामधेयस्या- 


स्माक' महाराजदर्शकस्य भगिनी पद्मावती नाम । 57, D^ 


पन hu 


F. E. 
Pargiter 
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Darsaka by his father." . The announcement is unusual, unless 
Bhasa’s Dargaka had another name. "E 

An episode in the Brhatküthü-slokasamgraha testifies to 
the fact that Udayana had marital relation with the royal 
family of Magadha as also with that of Avanti.’ 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF REIGN: 

After examining 14 series of 20 to 30 kings of West- 
ern and Eastern countries, Pargiter finds the average to be 
19 years, the longest being over 24 and the shortest 12 years. 
But as the average is higher in Western countries than in the 
Eastern, he considers 18 years for the Indian kings as “a fair 





1 सान्तःपुरपरीवारः सदारसचिव्रस्ततः | 
सपौरश्रेणीवर्गश्च यानमध्यास्त भूपतिः ॥ 284 
प्राक्‌ प्राचीमगमदिशम्‌ ॥ 285 
ददर्श दर्शकस्तत्त यान' यान्नगरोपरि । 206 
पद्यावतीद्वितीयेन स च राज्ञाभिवादितः u 287 
इति प्रदक्षिणीकृत्य स yd सागराम्बराम्‌ । 
अवन्तिनगरी' प्रायात प्रश्रत्तोदकदानकाम्‌ ॥ 288 
. प्रद्योतस्य तदालोक्य रक्नप्रद्योतपिक्षरम्‌ । 
किमेतदिति सन्देहदोलादोलमभून्मनः u290 
सन्दिहन्मानसस्यैति प्रद्योतस्य qu शरम्‌ | 
पातयामास वत्सेशः शनकेलेंखिताक्षरम्‌ 292 
महासेनस्तमादाय चित्वमेतदवाचयत्‌ | 
राजन्नुदयनश्चौरः सदारस्त्वां नमस्यत्रि ॥ 293 
इति शृत्वा महासेनो जामातरममाषत । 
चौराय दत्तमभय' तस्मादवतरत्विति ॥ 294 


Brhatkathüslokasamgraha, ed. Lacote, V, 284-294, pp. 73, 74 


(The king was seated in the aero-vehicle with his spouses, members 
of the household, ministers, and some members of the city guilds. 
284. At first he proceeded in the eastern direction. 285. Darsaka 
saw the aero-vehicle moving over the city. 286. He was saluted by 
the king along with Padmavati. 287. 'Ybn"s while circling over the 
land girdled by the sea, he flew to the city of Avanti. 288. Look- 
ing at that shining jewelled frame-work of the vehicle, Pradyota's 
mind became agitated with the question as to what the thing was. 
290. In front of the inquiring Pradyota fell an arrow with a missive 
shot by the king of Vatsa. 292. The former took up the queer thing 
and perused it: ‘Oh king, the pilferer Udayana with his wife is 
saluting. you’. 293. After this, Mahasena shouted to his son-in- 
law: 'Pardon is granted to the pilferer. He may now come 
down'. 294). t i 
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and even liberal estimate.” Pargiter, however, has used 
scarcely this average of 18 years. His averages vary, and 
to the kings before the Bharata War he has allotted only 12 
years as the average. My revered teacher R. K. Mookerji 
writes in his Hindu Civilisation (1936), p. 1537 ."the only 
point that can perhaps be urged against Pargiter’s reckoning 
is that it is based on an average of eighteen years for each 
king, which may be considered as rather alow average for 
the number of kings counted in the reckoning.” 

V. Smith does not accept the years allotted by the 
Puranas for the Sisunagas. But Pargiter’s 163 years for them 
is also rejected by him on the ground ofits giving a low 
average of 163 years per king. He examines the reign of 10 
English kings from Charles II to Victoria (inclusive) who 
reigned 252 years from 1649 to 1901 (two exceptionally fong 
years of George III and Victoria included), and considers that 
on the analogy of English kings, 252 years should be the 
maximum possible average allowable to Sigunagas.? _ 

A. Toynbee points out that in spite of the current contro 
versy over the dates of the kings of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon round about 2000 B.C., Eduard Meyer, Sidersky, 
Goetze, Sidney Smith, Albright, Poebel and seven other 
scholars are all agreed that 11 kings including Hammurabi 
ruled for 300 years in Babylon. This gives an average reign of 
27°27 years per king. 


1 See Pargiter, 41HT, pp. 287 and 301, from which the fol- 
lowing has been taken: 


(From 322 B. C. to earlier’ times ) 


9 Nandas 80 years 
10 Sisunagas (average 162. years) 165 " 
5 Pradyotas (average 104 vears) 53" 


16 Brhadrathas (Ripufijaya to  Senajit, 6th king after 
Bharata War, 950 B. C. acc. to Pargiter,A——average 144 
yrs.) 231 years 


6 Brhadrathas (up to’ Somadhi) 100 ” 
92 Steps up to Pururavas 1104 ” 
1732 yrs. 
Accession of Candragupta 322 B.C. 
Advent of Ailas "2054 B.C. 


2 Smith, EHI, (4th ed.), p. 47 
3 A. Toynbee, A Study of History. vol. x (1954), p. 192 


V. Smith. 


A. Toyn- 
bee’s Re- 
ference, 


G Bose 
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G. Bose takes several sets of English kings from William I 
to Edward VII and finds the average to range from 2072 to 
26 years. 


OMISSIONS IN THE PURANAS 


An important fact to be borne in mind in connection with 
the averages is the omissions of names in the gene ‘logies. The 
Puranas themselves admit that the genealogies are not exhaus- 
tive. That there were omissions in the Puranic lists of kings 
can be inferred from the statements in the Puranas themselves. 
It is stated that mainly those kings of the Iksvaku family who 
are important in-the line are being spoken of here.^ In another 
context, while successive names of kings from father to son 
are mentioned, there appears a sudden break in the successive 
fist, and only a few kings of the ‘great line’ are given, In 
another place,‘ the Purana expressly states that only the 


1 Purana Pravesa (1934), p. 66 


1 William J 1066-1087 261 
| पा average 26.1 yrs. 


10 Edward H 1307-1327 10 
a aoe 20.2 
19 Henry VIL 1485-1509 19 E 
203 
28 James ‘ I Mie 210 » 203 , 
i } 225 Ww 
37 Edward VII 1901.1910 [0 ~ 25. 
844 
FT » 28 


2 एते इच्चाकुदायादा राजानः प्रायशः स्मृताः । 
वंशे प्रधाना ये तेऽस्मिन्‌ प्राधान्येन तु कीर्तिताः ॥ 
Vayu Purana, ch. 88, 213. See Pargiter, AIHT, p. 89 
3 तस्यान्ववाये महति महापौरवनन्द्नः । 


Matsya Purana, ch. 49, 72, Vayu Purana, ch. 99, 187 

Referring to the above, Pargiter writes : “In fact it will be found 

that gaps occur sometimes in the genealogies, and in one place it 
is frankly admitted that there is a gap."—AIHT, p. 89 


4 अत we प्रवच्यामि मागधेयान बृहद्रथान्‌ | 
जरासन्धस्य ये वंशे सद्ददेवान्वये नृपाः | 
. अतीता वर्तमानाश्च भविष्याश्च तथा पुनः | 


प्राधान्यतः प्रवक्ष्यामि गदतो मे निबोधत n 
Vayu Purüna, ch. 99, 294-5. 
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principal names of the Brhadratha kings have been 
recorded. i 

Pargiter admits that “insignificant kings’ have been omitted 
from the genealogies, but he says that no compensation need 
be made for the omitted kings. It will not be prudent, accord- 
ing to him, to increase the average of 12 years for the kings 
before the Bharata War toa higher figure of 13 or 134 years. 
To push back the antiquity of genealogies "to vast figures 
is to weaken pro tanto the trustworthiness of the tradition 
about them when everything depended on memory alone." 

It should he borne in mind that thece were sets of people. 
whose special duty was to commit to memory the names of 
kings of different dynasties, and their achievements. These 
people could certainly have been depended upon in regard 
to the accuracy of the genealogies. 

Vamsazvid in the Vayu-Purana (ch. 88, śl. 69, denotes ‘one 
who had acquired knowledge in genealogies.’ 

“The character of these men is emphasised by the superla- 
tive VamSa-vittama, showing that there were men specially 
learned in genealogies, just as Veda-vittamas are alluded to; 
and these special genealogists were ancient and are cited as 
earlier authorities by paurdnikas.”” 

Further it should be noted that the task of memorising 
kingenames and their achievements would not have been 
heavy, because on the average of 25 years per reign, the num- 
ber of kings in a thousand years is 40, which a professional 
narrator should not have found difficult to commit to memory. 
T£ 10% of the kings at the minimum were omitted, it works 
cut to 4 names in 1000 years. The years covering the omissi= 
ons are not being taken into credit of the total of years asa 
measure of caufion. 

In view of the averages already considered and also in 
view of the facts that there were omissions in king-names, 
it will, I think, be reasonable to apply 27 years asaver- 
age length of reign for 125 kings from Ksatraujas (of the Sisu- 
naga dynasty) to Manu? It works out as follows: 


1 Pargiter, AIHT, p. 183 
2 Ibid, p. 27 
3 See Appendix 11 
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principles 
.of Hindu 

Ethics. 


E. W. 
Hopkins. 


J. McKen- 
zie. 
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B. C. 356 Accession of Manu 
93 kings before the Bharata War 
22 Brhadrathas after ,, 7 
5 Pradyotas ! 
4 Siáunagas (Sigunaga to Ksatraujas) 


"Total 125 kings (9 an average of 27 years 
7 05 per king 3375 years 
B. C. 591 6 Sisunagas (Bimbisara 





to Mahànandin) 169 n 
B.C.422 9 Nandas 100 T 
Total 3644 year 

Add 322 

B.C. 3966 


Before concluding this section, I want to submit that the 
association of the Yugas (with their implications) with the 
genealogies leads to anomalies and difficulties. It is, t':z:efore, 
necessary that the extent of the association should be kept at 
the minimum. 


4 





HISTORY OF INDIAN (MAINLY HINDU) MORALS 


Inow turn to another subject,—the history of Indian 
(mainly Hindu) morals, which, I think, offers anew field for 
research. An attempt may be made for carrying on studies 
for writing a history of Hindu morals i.e. application of ethical 
principles to actions in practical life. In order to explore the 
possibility of writing such a history, its object and method 
should first be pointed out. 

Regarding the exposition of ethical principles, Hopkins, 
McKenzie, Buch, Maitra, Sivaswamy Aiyer and other scholars 
have made valuable contributions, but their theses mainly are : 

(D To exhibit ethical teachings of. the ancient Hindus 
inculcating truthfulness, generosity, kindness, purity of soul, ` 
forgiveness, compassion, etc. (Hopkins);’ l 

(2) To show non-existence of a philosophy of conduct 
or morality among Hindus, except in a crude form in the 
Rgeveda, the crudeness being due to Hindu moral life being 


1 E. W. Hopkins, Et/ucs of India, 1924 


1 
7$ 
* 
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based on ideas which did not admit of a righteous over-ruling 


God (McKenzie)! 


(3) To discuss the excellence of ethical ideas without 
reference to their practice in actual life (Maitra);” 


(4) To find out the criteria of morality in Rta, Sastra, 
practices of the best people, in order to reach the highest 
goal Moksa (Buch)? 


(5: To prove ‘the mutability and change of Hindu moral 
rules and ideals in accordance with the changing environment 
(Sivaswamy Aiyer).* 


The history of morals is different from what these scholars 
give usin their treatises. I have in view the example of 
Lecky’s History of European Morals, in which the author 
defines his object as follows : 


"To trace the action of external circumstances upon 
morals, 


To examine what have been the moral types proposed as 
ideal in diffenent ages, 


In what degree they have been realised in practice, and 
by what causes, they have been modified, impaired or 
destroyed.’ 

An examination of the elevations and depressions in morals 
at different times should be preceded by an enquiry into their 
nature and foundation. Difficulties arise in settling the criteria 
by which morals are to be judged. 

Lecky steers clear of such difficulties by reducing the 
criteria into ‘intuitional’ and ‘utilitarian’. The former takes 
for granted the fact that man is naturally endowed with a 
power of perception of those qualities that he should prefer 


1 John McKenzie, Hindu Ethics, a historical and critical Essay, 


2 §. K. Maitra, Ethics of the Hindus, 1925 

3 M. A. Buch, The Principles of Hindu Ethics, 1921 

4 Sivaswamy Aiyer, .Evolution of Hindu Morals, 1935 

5 History of European Morals from Augustus to Chariemagne 
1913 (London) in 2 volumes (463--372 pp.) written in 1869 at 


the age of 31, by the Irish scholar, E. H. Lecky, of remarkable | 


ability. 
Sivaswamy 'Aiyer (op. cit, preface, pp. ix and x) remarks that 
a good deal of study and research are necessary to write a history 


of Hindu morals on the line of Lecky. 


4 
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and cuftivate, and of the opposites that he should repress, 
The latter criterion denies such power of perception and states 
that the notion of right and wrong is derived from the observa- 
tion of the course of human life. 

With the above ideas of Lecky may be compared what is 
faid down in the codes of Manu and Yajüavalkya:; Sruti 
(Vedas), Smrti (Manu, Apastamba etc.), Sadācāra (practices of 
virtuous men) and svasya ca priyam-atmanah (actions agrees 
able to one’s own self) are the sources of principles by which 
human actions are to be regulated > 

These four have been arranged in order of their superiority 
in regard to acceptance of moral rules derived from them in 
cases of conflict. In them are embedded the moral criteria of 
intuition and utilitarian experience. Sruti is the repository of 
injunctions revealed to seers. These injunctions are of the 
weightiest character. 

For instance, it is enjoined in the Taittiriya Upanisad’ that 
righteous conduct, reading, teaching, truthfulness, selferestraint 
and mental calm areto be pursued. The same Upanisad* 
also records the instructions which the teacher is to impart ' 
to his pupil at the completion of his study: 

“Speak the truth. Perform your duty. Do not neglect the 
daily reading (svadhyaya). Do not deviate from truth. Do 
not swerve from duty. Do not be careless about what is good. 
Do not be careless about your welfare............ Regard your 
mother as a goddess. Regard your father as a god. The works 
which are unblameable ought to be performed and not any 
other." 

Discussing the character of the Romans from Augustus to 
Constantine (i. e. from Ist century B. C. to 4th century A. D.) 
Lecky points out the influences that operated on the character 
of the Romans and the changes that were brought about in 
that character. Stoicism, says he, made the Roman austere 


1 Manu, 2, 12: Yajitavalkya. 1., 7 

2 Taitt.Up. 1, 9: ऋतं च स्वाध्यायप्रवचने च। aa’ च... । 
दमश्च ...। शमश्च ... । 

3 lbid 11: wer agi धर्म चर। खाध्यायान्मा प्रमदः । 
सत्यान्न प्रमदितव्यम्‌ । धर्मान्न प्रमदितव्यम्‌ । कुशलान्न प्रमदितव्यम्‌ । भूत्यै 
न प्रमदितव्यम्‌ ।... मातृदेवो भव। पितृदेवो भव। आचार्यदेवो भव। 
अतिथिदेवो भव । यान्यनवद्यानि कर्माणि तानि सेवितव्यानि! नो इतराणि 
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unselfish, fearless of death, and mindful of duties without 
expectation of reward. After the conquest of Greece by 
Rome, the sternness of the Romans underwent a change tos 
wards softness by coming into contact with cultured Greeks 
(including. in a large measure, emancipated slaves), exploita- 
tion of the colonies, influx of foreigners, facilities for travels, 
and the destruction of the power of the aristocracy. While 
the Roman character changed under differeut influences, the 
Roman society became corrupt and debased by despotism, 
slavery and atrocious amusements including gladiatorial 
shows." 

Afterwards came Christianity which combined the stoic 
feeling of brotherhood, Greek spirit'of amiability and Egyptian 
sense of reverence and religions awe, and held the field for 
centuries ? 


The above example gives.an idea of how the moral 
character of a people has been -traced through several cen- 
turies, and the same may be done by an historian of Indian 
morals. 


Instances of virtues and vices of individuals, mainly kings, 
are found in ancient Indian literature. i 


1. King Harigcandra (cir. 3102 B.C) of the Ikşvāku 
dynasty is cited as an example of the, utmost generosity, 
truthfulness, and patience. To keep his promise, he gave 
away his kingdom and wealth to Visvamitra and became 
a destitute. Then to meet Visvamitra’s demand for Daksina 
he sold his wife and very young son ata price which fell 
short of the amount needed for Daksina and supplemented 
it by giving himself away to Vigvamitra, who in turn sold him 
to a man in charge of cremation ground. The most pathetic 
portion of the story is reached when Harigcandra’s wife came 
to cremate nis son but was unable to pay the necessary fee. 
At this stage, the former recognised her. Then the husband 
and wife resolved to immolate themselves on the pyre lit for 
the son. At this time Visvamitra, highly pleased with his 
open-handedness, and devotion to truth, restored to Hariscan- 
dra his wife and son. 


1 Lecky, History of European Morals, vol 1, pp. 161-335 
2 Ibid. p. 335 ` 
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2. King Dasaratha (cir. 2265. B. C.) of the same dynasty 
banished the heir-apparent Ráma and agreed to instal Bharata 
in his place for the redemption of his two promises to Kaikeyi 
his 2nd wife and Bharata's mother. This is an instance of 
rigid adherence to veracity which people of those days held 
in the highest esteem. Although the detriment to the kingdom 
due to non-installation of Rama as king was very great, yet 
the redemption.of promises outweighed every other consider- 
ation. Another remarkable aspect of the incident is Rama’s 
great devotion to his father and his helpful attitude towards 


him to follow the way of truth. 


3. Karna: (cir. 1455 B.C.) occupies a unique position 
among the personalities in the Mahabharata. He earned 
great fame by his extraordinary generosity. He used to grant 
wishes of every one who approached him. Taking advantage 
of this, god Indra appeared to him one day before the Bharata 
War in the- guise of a Brahmana, and begged of him his 


atmour and ear-rings, which made him invincible, in order to 
‘save Arjuna's life in.the war that was soon to follow. Karna 


immediately complied, though he knew very well that thereby 
he made himself vulnerable to the deadly weapons of Arjuna. 
He had been forewarned that Indra would approach him for 
the purpose. But his devotion to what he thought to be his 
duty was so great that he did not heed the warning and made 
the gift even at the risk of his life. 

It would not be reasonable to appraise virtuous acts of 
Harigcandra, Dasaratha and Karna from modern standpoint. 
Hopkins’ accusation of Rama as betraying base suspicion and 
incredible brutality in regard to his acquiescence in Sita’s fire- 
ordeal suffers from this drawback. Rama’s conception of kingly 
duties viz. good government and happiness of his subjects out 
weighed all other considerations. 


4. The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang records an episode 
of unparalleled sacrifice and munificence. During his stay in 
India, the king Harsavardhana (606-648 A. D.) held a great 
ceremonial at Prayága which continued for 75 days. Large 
numbers of poor and religious men assembled there from all 
parts of the kingdom, and received gifts from the king'. The 


1 Smith, EHI, p. 364: 
“The assembly was attended by all the vassal kings and a vast 
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treasury was then emptied of all treasure, and even the perso- 
nal belongings of the king including his jewels were 
distributed.’ It is stated that six such ceremonials were held 
in 30 years, and each time the same programme was followed. 

By the modern canons of public finance, the action of 
Harga may not be justified, but it must be borne in mind that 
in his times, such munificence was an ideal virtue for which 
Harsa was held in great esteem. 

In this connection, mention may be made of the birth- 
stories of the Buddha in the Jatakas and elsewhere, the moral 
significance of which cannot be missed. Though imaginary, 
they exemplify the virtues practised according to the 
conception of  Páramitàs or perfections leading to, 
Buddhahood. The Paramitas are dana, Sila, ksanti, virya, 
dhyana, prajhà etc.—virtues generally held in high esteem, 
Hopkins in his Ethics of India (p.218) has referred, as an 
instance of what he thinks to be a moral aberration, to the story 
of prince Vessantara, who made a gift of his wife and 
children. Evidently, he has missed the spirit of the story, the 
‘object of whichis to typify in its perfection the particular 
virtue of gift «dana? by a Bodhisattva whose attachment to 
worldly things was attenuated to an extreme point preceding 
the attainment of Buddhahood. 

In the Kautiliya, and the Kamandakiya, kings have been 
advised to rést:ain the six senses. Jamadagnya and Ambarisa- 
Nàbhàga are said to have ruled for a long time because of 
their ability to control the senses. Kings who failed to do so 
perished with. their kingdoms, relatives and friends. The 
names of some such kings are given below: 


- Name of the king Place or Demerit 
dynasty 


1.- Bhoja or Dàndakyal ` | “ 7 
2. Karala } Videha Lust (Kama? 


3. Janamejaya A 
4. Talajangha } Anger (Krodha) 


concourse of humbler folk estimated to number half a million in- 
cluding poor. orphans and destitute persons, besides specially in- 
vited Brahmans and ascetics of every sect from all parts of 


Northern India. The proceedings lasted for seventy five days...... Ps 
'1 ibid, p. 365: “All being given away, he begged from his 


sister ( Rajyasri) an ordinary second-hand garment.” 
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Name of the king Place or Demerit | 
f dynasty 
5. Aila 
6. हक, Sauvira Greed (Lobha) 
7. Ravana ) Self-conceit (Mana) 
8. Duryodhana 
9. Dambhodbhava Intoxication through 
| i power (Mada) 
10. Arjuna Haihaya 
11. vai Excess of self- 
12. Vrsni confidence (18159) 
13. Pandu Addiction to 
hunting (Mrgaya) 
14. Nala Nisadha Addiction to 
dice (Aksa) 
15. Visni "Addiction to 
drinking (Pana)? 


In the Rgveda, a gambler disillusioned too late relates his 
sad experience and warns: ‘Do not play at dice, pursue’ 
tillage’. Dice is mentioned as a vyasana in Manu Samhita? 
Manu has advised the king to prohibit the play of dice 11 the 
kingdom,‘ but Yajfiavalkya wants prohibition of deceptive | 
dice only (Katadyata). 

Two glaring examples of ruination due to the play of dice 
are Nala and Yudhisthira. . 

The virtuous king Nala of the Nisadhas (Marwar) in- 
curred the displeasure of Kali, because Damayanti, the prin- 
cess of Vidarbha, selected Nala as husband at a Svayamvara 
in preference to the gods. Prompted by Kali, (who felt frustra- 
ted), Nala's younger brother Puskara, an expert dice-player, 
made repeated challenges to Nala to play dice with him, 
which Nala could not refuse ultimately without prejudice to 
his honour. Nala, who staked his kingdom, fost in the game, 
and left his kingdom with his wife and children. In con- 
sequence, he had to pass through untold miseries. 

Yudhisthira (cir. 1455 B. C.) played dice on two occasions 
with disastrous results. On the first occasion, asked by 
Kautiliya, 1, 3; Kamandakiya, ch. 1 
Rv, x, 34, 1-14 
Manu Samhita 27, 47 
Ibid., 9, 221-227 
Yajitavalkya Samhita, 2, 202-206 
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Dhrtarastra, he came with his brothers from Indraprastha to 
Hastinapura. Though at first very reluctant to play with 
‘that habitual winner Sakuni', he ultimately accepted the 
challenge on a point of honour.’ The play began with stakes, 
and Yudhisthira lost in the game, one by one, his kingdom, 
wealth, the four brothers, himself, and even Draupadi. Taunts 
and abuses were heaped on the Pandavas and Draupadi by 
the Kauravas. Frightened by the threats of Bhima and 
Arjuna, Dhrtárastra restored to Yudhisthira whatever he had 
fost. On the second occasion, the bet was the banishment 
of the vanquished from the kingdom for 13 years, of which 
the last was to be spent incognito. This time also Yudhi- 
sthira played with Sakuni, lost, and went into exile with Drau- 
padi and the brothers 


These instances of challenge thrown out and accepted 
with the risks, taken on both sides, of dire consequences may 
well be compared to the practice of duels long prevalent in 
Burope and America. It is recorded in the Encyclopaedia of 
Social Sciences (vol. v, pp. 269, 270) that in spite of repeated 
endeavours to prohibit duefs in the different countries of 
Europe, and later on, in the U.S. A., they continued till 
the 19th century. During the last 400 years thousands of 
duels were fought. Henry IV of France granted 14,000 par- 
dons to duelists. 4000 gentlemen were killed in affairs of honour 
between 1589 and 1607. It was only after the International 
Anti-duelling Congress held in Budapest in 1908 that the 
practice of fighting duels was finally and effectively brought 
to an end. 


The relation between the teacher and the pupil is an inter- 
esting and important subject in the history of morals. In 
ancient India, the Guru was held in high esteem. The pupil 
has been enjoined in the Taittirtya Upanisad to revere the 
Guru as a god. Of the four asramas prescribed for the 
Hindus, the first Brahmacarya up to the age of 25 was to be 
spent as a student in the Guru's abode. Elaborate rules of 
conduct are laid down for the guidance of the teacher and the 
pupil. 


1 MBh, Sabha, 58, 16; 59, 18 
2 Taitt. Up. I, 11 
3 Manu Samhita, ch. II 
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The narrative of Aruni and his Guru provides an outstand- 
ing illustration of the pupil’s veneration for the teacher. One 
day, the Guru ordered Aruni tosee that cultivated plots of 
land belonging to him were not flooded. Aruni, while watch- 
ing, noticed a breach in the mound of earth around the plots, 
and as all his efforts to stop the rush of water through the 
breach failed, he laid himself down across the breach, and 
continued in that posture for hours till he was found out by the: 
Guru. This gives us a glimpse of the nature of devotion 
Shown by the pupils to the teachers. This helped to sustain 
the personal relation between the teacher and the pupil. 


An affectionate relationship used to grow up between the 
teacher and the student. This continued in the catuspathis up 
to the 19th century. The personal relationship extended even 
to universities like Nalanda, Valabhi, Vikramasila. R.K 
Mookerji records in his Ancient Indian Education (1947) 
p. 565 that out. of 10,000 monks residing in Nalanda 1,510 
were teachers and 8,500 students. The average number was 
therefore 7 students per teacher. 


The deterioration in the teacher-pupil relationship in the 
prevailing conditions in India has created a problem. This is 
attributable to various factors, such as impact of politics, 
limitations of economic resources, loosened grip of religion and 
moral ideas upon the minds of the people, various distractions 
conflicting with single-minded devotion to studies. 


There are many other virtues and their opposites,—indivi- 
dual or institutional,—which come within the purview of the 
history of morals. Lecky’s work deals with many of them 


such as the advance of loans at interest, suicide, religious 


persecutions, celebacy, patriotism, philanthropy, infanticide, 
asceticism, and kindness to animals. A complete and fairly 
big chapter has been devoted by him to the treatment of the 
morals of women. This indicates that in India also, there is 


scope for a similar study if adequate efforts be made in that 
direction. 
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This year has witnessed the 25th centenary of the Pari- 
nirvana of Gautama Buddha—the apostle of peace and love. 
Torn as the worldás today by strife and violence in many 
places, the teachings of the great Buddha have a special 
importance for mankind. 


The Pafica-Silas inculcated by the Buddha have a great 
significance for the human society. They enjoin avoidance of 
(1) Killing, (2) Stealing, (3) Speaking falsehood, (4) Incontin- 
ence, and (5) Intoxication. The Neo-Paiica-Silas suggested by 
our Prime Minister for application to inter-national relations 
owe their affiliation to the teachings of the Buddha regarding 
Maitri (amity), Karuna (mercy), and Upeksá (equanimity). It 
is a matter for gratification that these precepts for the regula- 
tion of relations between nations have caught the imagination 
of many of them. The precepts are:—(1) Recognition of 
independence and sovereignty, (2) Non-aggression, (3) Non- 
interference in. the internal affairs of other countries, 
(4) Mutual respect, and (5) Peaceful co-existence. The 
immense potentialities of the implementation of these 
Silas will have to pass through a course of trials through: hard 
realities before they can actually transmit their beneficence. It 
is, however, hoped that in the long run, success will result, 
and the combined efforts of the nations will lead to lasting 
good will and peace in these days of threats from the lethal 
use of atomic energy. 


B 


India today is united geographically and knit together 
as never before in her history by. the enormous improves 
ment in the means of transport and communication 
through the application of modern scientific developments 
in those fields. But social unity and amity depend on 
several factors, some of which make for separatist tendencies. 
Our Government is trying its best to keep down or remove 
the sources of these adverse forces in various ways 
including suitable social legislation, which it has taken within 
‘its purview after the attainment of freedom. Greater speed 
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is, however; not possible in a matter like this, if evil conse- 


` quences are to be avoided.! 


C 
Several.decades have passed since the discoveries made 
by excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. Recently, a 
Repott of the Department of Archaeology (1955-56) shows 
that many finds of various descriptions, including seals with 
the Indus scripts and motifs, have been unearthed, as also vari- 
ous structures, evidencing that they are the Southern Extension 


of Harappa culture. The sites in which discoveries have been 
made are: — 


(1) Lothal in Kathiawad (Ahmedabad District), and 
Rangpur,—30 miles to the south-west. 


(2) Lakhaaval, in Halar District, but 9 miles north-east 
of Jamnagar. It is one of the 14 small Harappa settlments 
in the District. 


(3>) Amra, 3 miles away from site no 2. 


(4) A group of 5 mounds called Nagar, extending for a 
distance of 3000 ft., about 2 miles south-east of Prabhas Patan 
(Somnath, South District). 


A large mass of data relating to the relics has long accu- 
mulated and many scholars have already expressed their 
opinions, and propounded their theories, as to the social, ecoe 
nomic, religious, and other aspects of the culture of the 
people who were their authors. A good deal of labour has 
also been put in to solve the riddle of the Scripts. An acci- 
dental discovery of the trilingual Rosetta Stone helped the 
decipherment of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. It contains the 
text in hieroglyphics, a Demotic version of the same, and a 
Greek translation. Strenuous efforts were made by the 
eminent scholars, Young and Champollion,- one after 
another, to study the language of the Copts, which 
retained elements of the ancient Egyptian tongue. This, 
together with the two versions, helped the scholars 
to get at the phonetic value of the components of the 
picture-writing, and the meaning behind the enigma. In 


1 K. M. Panikkar. Hindu Society at Cross Roads, 1955, ( related 
portions), and The State and the Citizen, 1956. pp. 51 ff., 82 ff. 
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the ordinary course, we cannot hope that Luck will be so pro- 
pitious as to bring within our reach an inscription of that sort. 
Scholars should therefore carry on their labours, and grope on 
for the light that will shed its luminance on the meaning be- 
hind the enigmatic Scripts, and other problems connected with 
the Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa culture. An intensive search 
.for any clan or tribe in the area between Mohenjo-Daro and 
Mesopotamia to find out whether its language and writing 
can help in the solution of the problem regarding the Scripts 
should not be ruled out. 


It is felt that we should have among ourselves Indian scho- 
lars with intensive knowledge of the history and antiquities of 
Chalden and neighbouring places, and also those of ancient 
Egypt with emphasis on inscriptions. For the purpose, to 
begin with, one or more of the Universities should 
awatd scholarships, tenable at a time, for, say, 2 or 
3 years, to study the subjects. If possible, they may be 
associated with the work of excavations in Mesopotamia, or 
Egypt, for a period, by’ negotiations with the authorities 
concerned. To ensure continuance of these scholars in the 
research-line after their return to India, the scholarships should 
be awarded to selected teachers of history in the higher class- 


es of colleges, having a zeal for the study of the aforesaid 
subjects. i 


a 


D 


I want to point out that scholars are being very much 
handicapped for want of many books that are essential for 
researches on Indology. They have been out of print, and 
the last World War has dislocated the trade in second-hand 
books on Indology here as well as in Europe. It is fortunate 


that some publishers have already given their active attention ` 


to this inconvenience, and have recently reprinted by photo- 
process the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, and Monier- 
Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary, which had become 
scarce, their pages having turned yellowish and brittle. 
Many other important works are in the same condition. 
` They should be reprinted as soon as practicable. 


. 
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In conclusion, | thank you all for the patient hearing you 
have given me. T invoke now the blessings of the Goddess of 
learning, of whom we are all votaries, with the prayer that 
this History Congress may grow from strength to strength, and 
its members may serve the nation individually or in combina» 
tion in the true spirit of. service through their activities in the 
field of history, and that the proceedings and functions of this 
Congress at the present Session may be crowned with come 
plete success. 
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APPENDIX II 


Some Kings of tbe Royal Genealogies of ancient India (b) 
witb approximate Dates 

















Date of Accession| Serial No. I joa D ds ty DA 
B.C. 3966 1 Manu . Manu | 
3939. 2  |Iksviku ——— |lIlà 
3912 3. Vikuksi-Sasada Pururavas 
3858 5 |Bena- | Nahuga 
3831. 6  |Prhü^ — . | Yayati 
3804 | d^ vus | Puru., 
| . 3777 8 Janamejaya 1 
3453 | l 20 | Yavanāsva ` Tamsu 
3426 21. | Mandhatr ~~ 
3102 ` 33  |Hariscandra |. 
2913 40.. Sagara 
2832 43 Dusyants J 
2805 44 Dilipa I . | 
2778 45 Bhagiratha 
2481 56  |Mülaka - 
2373 60 Dilip वा Khat- 
_ | vanga 
2319 62 Raghu 
2238 65 Rama 
2103 70 — | Nala 
2076 — 7i Nabhas Ruru 
2049 72  |Pundarika PPariksit I 
2022 3 _Ksemadharman Janamejaya | 
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APPENDIX II (Contd.) 


Some Kings of the Royal Genealogies of neoni Indi 


with’ approximate Dates 


(c) 





Date of Accession Serial No. 


B.C. 1860 79 
1509 92 
1455 94 . 

BHARIATA 
1428 95 
1401 96 
1320 99 
1266 101 
1239 102 
861 116 

834. 117 
807 - 118 
699 122 
591 126. 
563 127 
479 130 
422 132 
422 141 





Ayodhyd 
Iksváàku Dynasty 


Vajranabha 
Amarsa 


Brhatbala 
B AT T 


Brhatksaya 





A Uruksaya 


_Divakara 


Brhadasva 





Sumitra 


(End of Dynasty) 





Paurava 
Dynasty 


Aradhin 


Vicitravirya 


Pandava 


L 8 (, 


| Janamejaya 111 


| Satànika 


Abhisimakrsna 
Usna 

| Citraratha 
Vasudeva 
Satanika 
UDAYANA 
Ksemaka 


(End of 
Dynasty) 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Magadha 
Dynasty 


Brhadratha 


Jarasandha 


Sahadeva 


B. C. ). 
Somadhi 
Srutigravas 


Niramitra 


Brhatkarmar 


Senajit 
Ripunjaya 
Prodyota ' 
Palaka 
Si$unaga 
Bimbisara 
Ajatasatru 
Nandivardhana 


Mahapadma 


Candragupta 
Maurya. 





